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S AMO YE DE NATIONS. 


H E provinces lying to the weſtward 


of Mount Oural are in poſſeſſion of 


the Ruſſian Samoyedes, properly fo called. 
So early as the year 1525, the tzar Feodor 


Ivanovitſch made them his tributaries, long 


before the ſubjection of the nations of Si- 


beria, who were not conquered till the 


XVIIth century: but: the hiſtory of the 
Samoyedes, and that of their different branches 
which have a relation to them, is involved in 
impenetrable darkneſs; which indeed is the 
caſe with that of all the people in the north- 
eaſt parts of Ruſſia. All that the herdſmen 
of theſe barren deſarts are able to tell of 


their origin, of the people that have affinity 
with them, of their migrations, &c, is con- 


fined to the narrow and uncertain track of 
yerbal traditian, the accidental preſervation 
of a number of old ballads, and the legen- 
2 ny; tales of their heroes and anceſtors, 
| | 82 5 | Theſe 
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4 SAMOYEDE .NATIONS. 


Theſe all ſpeak of countries, mountains, 


rivers, &c. the ſeats of their former abode : 
but it muſt be confeſſed; that the traditions 
of ſo ignorant a people, without chronology 
and without letters, are fo little connected, 

and ſo poorly ſupported, that they are hardly 


to be confidered | as 1 to their hiſtory. 


They a are veiy + wt it 5 true, to the 
preſervation of their diſtinct rates; to con- 
tinue in their own, and to abſtain, as much 
as poſſible, from croffing them by marriage : 
and, if at any time this happens, it is only the 
women that go into another tribe or family. 
They preſerve likewiſe their language and 
the cuſtoms of their progenitors ;-but, not- 


— 


withſtanding all this care, their Ruffian con- 


querors found only a ſmall number of this 
people in their primitive conſtitution. For 


' ſome, even before the arrival of the Ruſſians - 


in Siberia, had quitted the more ſouthern. 
eſtabliſhments, from whenee the Tartarian 


armies had driven them ſo long'/2go as the 


XIVth century: others had united for their 
common defence; and others, in their flight, 
1 3 from their —_— branches. 


. ouſly g. as de 3 
theſe different yes after their ſubmiſſion, 
h according to their origin and tribes, the 
names of the greateſt part of them were 
n others corrupted and disfigured, 
and others had new- invented names impoſed 
on them in an arbitrary manner. The Tar- 
tars gave all the natives of Siberia whom 
they had ſubdued che name of Ouſchtalis v. 
The denominstion of 'Samoyeds and Ofiak is 
nearly as general among the Ruſhins as 
that of Osſebtoid is among the Partars. The 
people oomprehended under theſe two ge- 
neräl names are no ways alike, unleſs it be 
in teſpect of their northern habitations, 
and their manner of life: but, as to lan- 
guage, mien, moral character, and beha- 
viour, | many of them differ vtry much 
from one another. There are +ſpecially 
ſeveral branchck of the Oſtiaks that are 
allied Samoyedes and Oftiak-Samayedes: in the 
accounts of theſe people and in the qhan - 
ceries. The Targhan voloſt on the Ob, ac- 
cording to its own: ne 1b 1 Tauer 
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„ SAMOYEDE, NATIONS. 
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origin, and was formerly ſettled at the mouti 
of the Tobol near the Irtiſch; but as theſe 
Tartars have been fince found among the 
Samoyedes, they are at preſent reckoned a 
part of that people. The greateſt part of 


theſe cold and uncultivated deſarts have not 


hitherto been viſited by any intelligent ob- 
ſerver; and there are even ſeveral races of 
which none have been ſcen excepting a few 
detached individuals that have been acci- 
dentally met with in other parts. It is quite 


natural that the inſpectors and eommiſſaries 


appointed for collecting the tribute among 


theſe. people, ſhould employ themſelves i in 
their proper buſineſs, in traffic, and the acqui- 
fition of perſonal profit, rather than in ſpe- 
culations and inquiries about the hiſtory and 
manners of the nations among whom they live. 
Beſides, ſuch men, from being daily accuſ- 
tomed to them, perceive nothing. remarkable 


in ik that would be nts Wen 


* 
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® we may plies 4 he agreement 0. 
the different dialects of a common language, 


from the conformity of mien and manners of 


living, | 


SAMOYEDE. NATIONS. , 9892 
living, the various people « of a common:-agie. 2 
gin with the Samoyedes are the Kolbales, +7 5 ON , 
the Matores, the Toubinzes, the Kamatſchin- | 
zes, the Karakaſſes, and the Soyetes; ; beſides | 
the Samoyede branches, properly io. called, ** 
of whom we are now about to ſpeak, ſome ä 
races reckoned among the Oftiaks, and a. | . 
number of ſmall remnants of the people of 
Kraſnoyarſæ, which have been mentioned 
among the Tartar nations ®. It is probable <2 jj 
that theſe different tribes, at the time that 
their brethren eſcaped into the northern de- 
farts, ſtuek by their habitations among the 
victorious Tartars; 1 they may be the 


united remains of ſuch as ape the ford 
of their conquerats. . 


38 see deere vol. NS = 
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8 SAMOYEDE NATIONS. 


7 * E 7 - Nengeh, and Ghoſovo, are 1 
names the Samoyedes give themſelves. 


Ninetz and Nenetſch ſignify beings of the 


human race; and Ghoſovo implies men, or 
males. tf we chuſe to feek the derivation 
of the word Samoyede from the Finniſh lan- 
guage, we may find i it in tie term Sameandna, 


the Finniſh denomination of Looking. 4; or - 


| from Soma, a marſh, becauſe their deſarts 
contain marſhes of a great extent. Samoyedet,, 
in the Ruſfan tongue, fignifies people that eat 
one another. In the avtient archives of the 
chanceries they are called Siroyedxi, i. e. cru- 
diphagi. Their name, among the Oſtiaks, is 


Yeroungho, and the Tungufians call them 


» 


Dſcbaindat. l 1 


The Samoyedes inhabit the coaſts of the 
Frozen * from the 65th degree of north 


7... vetivn, vol, I, p. 6 


Jatitude 


* 


185 SaMerED EE * 
latitucde #6 the ſes horte. The European 88. 
moyedes extend from the White Ses, of ra. 
ther from the river Meſen to Mount Oural; 
The Afiatic Samoyedes occupy thE-countries | 
between Mount Oural and the environs of 
the: Lena to beyond the Veniſei; thoſe 6f 
European Ruſſia live ſepitately z theſe of 
Siberia are ſettled partly in che vieinage 
of the Oſtiaks, or txed among them. The 
chuntries they occupy are marſliy and full 
of rocks, io that from the 67th degree of 
latitude there are no trees of any kind ; and 
| the cold that prevails in theſe climates pre- 
vents vegetation to ſuch # point, that even 
the Htrle bruſh-wood, here and there tb be 
ſeen, dwindles away to nothing as you ad- 
vance towards the north. Although they dv 
not inhabit Novaya Zemlia *, ſituate 6ver 
againſt the mouth of the Ob, nevertheleſs 
to the eaſtward of the Yeniſei, the ſhores 
along which their little ſettlements extend ; 
reach to the 75th degree of north latitude, 
for which reaſon their vaſt territories are the 
thinneſt of inhabitants, the coldeſt, ak e 


- | Called i in the maps Nova Zembla. | 


barren, 


to SAMOYE DE NATIONS 
3 and the moſt wild of any of the known 
en of the terreſtrial globe. 


1 * Samoyedes are Added! into branches, 
every o one of which is ſub-divided into fa 
milies. The branches keep carefully ſepas, 
rate, having but little relation with the other 
races of their nation: there are many who 
are indeed totally ignorant of the exiſtence. 
of the reſt; the dialects of their language 
muſt therefore naturally be ſuppoſed to differ 
conſiderably from each other. The Laghe 
and Vanouta branches, which are both called 
Obyondires, conſiſt only of 30⁰ families, 
making their courſes about the rivers Meſen 
and Petſchora; theſe are therefore the tribes 
that extend the moſt to the weſt, The Ti- 
ghondires alſo dwell about the Petſchora. 
The Gouaritzi have their ſettlements along 
the ſhore of Waigate's ſtraits. About the 
mouth of the Ob are the Vouraiki, a pretty 
numerous people, whoſe habitations are be- 
tween the Ob and the Yeniſei, beginning 
from Mangaſei. The Tavtzi, a tribe alto- 
gether as numerous As * Youraiki, are fet- 

1 5 8 1 | tled 
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THE SAMOVYED ES. 11 
tled between the Veniſei and the lower part 
of the Lena. Generally ſpeaking, all the 
Samoyedes taken together are more numerous 
than the Oſtiaks, although both the one and 
the other of them are ſo thinly ſcattered, | 
that they ſeem as if diſperſed and thrawn as 
chance directed, in their immenſe deſerts, 


In ſtature the Samoyedes are ſcarcely of a 
middling height; it being rare to meet with 
a man of more than five feet, though it muſt 
at the ſame time be confeſſed, that the 
| ſhorteſt, who are about four feet, are equally 

ſcarce. They ſeem all of a heap; have 
ſhort legs, ſmall neck, a large head, flat noſe 
and face, with the lower part of the face 
projecting outwards ; they have large mouths 
and ears, little black eyes, but wide eye-lids, 
ſmall lips, and little feet. Their ſkin is of 
a deepiſh yellow hue, totally unfurniſhed 
with hair excepting on the head. The hair 
of their body grows in very ſmall quantity, 
and both ſexes take great care to pluck it 
up by the roots from the very firſt appear- 
ance of the marks of puberty. The hair 
of the head is hlack, and has the reſemblance 

B 6 of 


SAMOYEDE NATIONS. 
2p filk. Some of the men preſerve 8 e 7 
trace af 2 beard, 


The women are more agile and even günter 
than the men, have a more ſlender ſhape, 
and ſomewhat ſofter features, At the ſame 
time they are very far from handſome, and a 
pretty female is as extraordinary as a fine 
man. Their breaſts are ſmall and flat. They 
have the catamenia as regularly as ather woe * 

men, notwithſtanding what ſome authors pre- 
tend to the contrary, though confiderably 
leſs abundant. Their maturity is very early; 
many of them being mothers at the age of 
twelve years, and ſometimes even at eleven; 
they are not however very prolific, and after 
thirty years of age they ceaſe to bear chil- 
dren. This conſtitution of the women, join- 
ed to the ſeverity of the elimate, may be the 
reaſon of the ſhqrtneſs of ſtature, and the 
ſcanty population of the Samoyedes, whoſe 
increaſe has no viſible obſtacle beſides. 


Theſe people are more free, more ſavage, 
and conſequently leſs tractable, than the 
Oftiaks, whoa are accuſtomed to live among 
1 the 
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THE SAMOYEDES. 13 


che Ruſſians. Though fuperſtitious, they are 
not deſtitute oſ natural capacity; they are 
neither inclined to theft or murder, and the 
indifference they diſcover towards all the oc- 
currences of life, of whatever kind, amounts 
to a perfect inſenfibility. Many of them, 

eſpecially among the women, are ſubject to 
an aſtoniſhing irritability of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. Whenever they are affrighted, or fud- 
denly perceive any ftriking object, they are 
altogether beſide themfelves, much in the 
ſame manner with the Laplanders, deſcribed 
at the beginning of this work, recovering 
their fenfes bur by flow degrees, and ſuffering 
an extreme weakneſs and lowneſs of ſpirits 
for ſome time after theſe ſwoons. There are 
numbers of them who cannot endure to hear 
a perſon whiftle, or to be touched unex- 
pectedly, or even to hear any very moderate 
voiſe or ſound, without lofing their ſenſes, 
or being much diſordered. This extreme 
irritability is common to them with the 
Oſtiaks, the Tungufians, the Yakoutes, and 
all the other people that inhabit the moſt 
northern regions. Perhaps the reaſon of 
this 63 may be found in the cli- 
mate 


14 SAMO YT EDE NATIONS. 
mate as much as in the ſuperſtitious fan- 
cies and extravagances they indulge, and 
which grow up with them, | 


Their RAP ee has always been, and 
Mill is, that of the infancy of the world, 
They have never had the leaſt idea of a 
prince, a ſuperior, or any ſort of magiſtrate, 
excepting the elders of their branches. Their 
| hiſtorical ' ballads, and ſongs ſerve ta perpe- 
tuate the memory. of ſame of their heroes, 
whoſe only glory conſiſted in courage and 
dexterity in the chace, In like manner they 

preſerve the remembrance of ſuch af the 
3 of their. races as have had a nu- 
merous offspring, and of their magical prieſts 
who have rendered themſelves famous in 
their time. Since their conqueſts by the 
Ruſſians, different oſtrogs or little forts have 
been built in their territory, compoſed of 
| high and cloſe paliſadoes, for the purpoſe 
of keeping them in order, and of receiving 
the tribute; and at firſt they were bold 
enough to oppoſe theſe eſtabliſhments. How- 
ever, for a long courſe of years, they have 


paid their tribute habitually in the reſpec- 
tive 


THE SAMOYEDES 15 
tive places deſtined for that purpoſe; and 
although they ſhew no other mark of ſub- 
miſſion, they pay their taxes with great 
- readineſs, without making the leaſt com- 
- plaint, or diſcovering any indications of re- 
pugnance. This tribute, which Peter the 
Great left to themſelves to proportion, con- 
fiſts of the ſkins of the various quadrupeds of 
their deſarts. The clemency of the Ruſſian 
- goverment is conſpicuous in the very mode- 
rate taxation impoſed on this people. . 


As herdſmen, exempt from all the com- 
mon concerns of mankind, they have no ſort 


of chronology, letters, writing, or inſtru- 


tion. After the manner of the Oſtiaks, they 
denominate the lunations after the phæno- 
mena of nature, and according to the differ- 
ent occupations they require. Several of 
the Samoyede tribes have the cuſtom of im- 
printing certain figures on their hands; 
which figures they uſe as ſignatures in their 
mutual conventions; an effectual ſeeurity 
for the fulfilling of the agreement. 


Their 


16 SGAMOYEDE NATIONS, | 


| Their winter Hans are .made half way in 
the ground, like thoſe of the Oftiaks, and 
are ſeldom more than two or three by the 
| fide of one another. Poles placed ſo as to 
| lean againſt each other, and covered with the 
kings of rein deers, or bark of birch, make 
the whole of their compoſition. In ſummer 
they travel from lake to lake for the purpoſe 
of fiſhing; and wherever they ſtop for a 
time, there they build temporary hovels up- 
on the ground, like thoſe of the Tunguſians. 
As often as they quit their ſtation, they leave 
the carcaſſes of their huts behind, taking 
away only the covering : the 'Fungufians, 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak of, have likewiſe 
the ſame cuſtom. They love to pitch their 
_ dwellings in open plains, generally amongſt 
marffies, and do not very _—_— — 
ca * 23 5 | 


Their Stat Handed is 3 as 7 
Qftiaks uſe, conſiſting of veſſels made of 
wood, pats, knives, hatchets, and ſledges. 
In their perambulations they uſe little nar- 
To. * drawn by 1 but the 
more 


THETSAMOTED ES. 17 
more eaſtern Samoyedes uſe dogs for draught, 
and ſometimes gray * def themſelves. 7 
” ang, and bet their rein- 

deer, make the whole of their employment. 
The two former are the common bufineſs of 
all, as furniſhing | them with, the principal 
part; of their. ſubſiſtence. For the ſake of | 
hunting, they. make migrations alſo in winter, 
The Gouarizi form themſelyes into ſmall par- 
ties, and paſs the ſtraits of Waigate over the 

ice, to ſell their game in Novaya Zemlia, 
which is habitable even to the Samoyedes. 
The game, in which their countries moſt 
abound, and which turns to the moſt account, 
are the wild rein · deer; it ſupplies them 
with part of their food, with beds, with 
cloaths, and with coverings for their huts. 
Befides the animals common to Siberia and 
Ruſſia, the territory of the Samoyedes abounds 
with white, blue, and black foxes, white 
bears, and other kinds of profitable animals. 
Tf the chace leads them to great diſtances, 
at various ſpots they make marks in the 
| ſnow or ſand, correſponding with theſe 
ob © upon. 
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18 SAMOYEDE "NATIONS 
upon their hatids, of which every man has his 
particular one, which he never alters: by 
this means their families know the road | 
they have taken, can follow their track, 
and overtake them. Befides their dogs, 
they carry along with them ſhares, traps, 

; 2 bow and arrows, and 2 ſpear. The dogs 
are a ſort of 'tarriers, very ſtrong; and ac- 
cuſtomed to hard duty. The Samoyedes 
are 1 and texted in n and 


_ | N i 


* a & , F El 119! {1 * 3 

Filing is as Ay te employ- 5 : I 
ment during the fummer as the chace is in 
/ winter; 3 Al they are equally a aWroic at 4 4 


« / 3&7 Ti i 


; Gently bf Ny, the Siepeges are . 
poor, although almoſt every perfon poffeſſes x 
ſome rein-deer, and ſothe to the amount of 
100 or 156 heads. They uſe chem inftead 
ol horſes for riding and for draught; killing 
none except che oldeſt and the moſt decre - 
pid, or fuch as have met with ſome acei- 


dent: : ſometimes, however, they” cut "the 
8 | throat 
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Under of à healthy beaſt as à victim for ſa- 
erifice. As the uſe of milk and the art of 
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20 SAMOYEDE NATIONS. 

| one whale is ſufficient to feed a great number 
of perſons . deliciouſly, ſeveral. days. Their 
cookery. is as ſimple and, as tuperlatiyel 7 
_ naſty, as that of the Oſtiaks can oſhbly be 
Often four, five, or more families have. but 


23 
one kettle in com 1 


Mn, in which they dreſs 
all kinds of victuals without ever cleanſing 
it. Bread is abſolutely unknown to WN 
and roots; and. wild fruits are, very ſcarce in 
their clin Ate, ; for which. reaſon fleſh and fiſh 
make f ꝛeir - daily. food,-without-any variation. 
They are equally iggorant of thej uſe of ſalt, 
andi therefore all their meat is dreſſed with 
. water alone. Not only when . they are ot 
at the chace, but often at home, they eat 
the fleſh of the rein- deer quite raw, as alſo 
that of fiſh and other animals. The warm 
blood, of an animal Juſt killed is to them a 
peculiar, delicacy; . Fiſh dried in the; air is 
always eaten raw. They are fond of the 
chearfulneſs produced. by intoxication; and 
are great lovers of ſmoaking tobacco; and, 
after the manner of the Oſtiaks and other 
ions they eat ns muſhrooms Fe 


* See before, vol. I. p. 188. 
+ Agaricus Muſcar, Linn. 
„ 3 Such 


THE SAMOY EDEN 2 
Such as live near te ahy Ruffian village go 
thither. to exchange furs for brandy?" Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the Samoyedes live:#9poorly 
and as dirtily as the Oftiaks; though this does 
not appear ſo much among the former, who 
are a little more enlightened; and change 
their een more e 0 tho 
| Oftiaks, © 9.907 -7 #1 
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The arefs of che Satopeder' of thei various 
races is not very different, and is much 
like that of the Oſtiaks and Vakeutes 
Their ordinary winter habits are made of 
the ſkin of the rein-deer, fox, ard other 
furs,” bordered with! a ſort of lace of white 
ſhaggy ' dog's ſkit, or of the belly of the 
wolf. Some make their cloaths of the ſkin 
on the breaſt of the diver and other aquatic 
fowl, with the downy fide outwards. Their 
garments are wide, and made to lap over the 
breaſt, being faſtened to the body by a gir- 
dle; the body is often dyed of various co- 
lours, as well as the ſeams. The fkitts reach 
8 225 . —_ ot. the leg, or r ſometimes 
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22 SAMOYEDE NATIONS. 
only to the knee, Their trouzers are ſhare - 
and narrow. Their ſtockings ate long, made 
like. hoots, af the rein-deer's ſkin, and tied 
to the trowzers: by thangs . The trowzera 
and ſtackinęs are ſometimes; made of a fin. 
gle piece, ornamented with borders of fox 
ſkin and other furs; they tie them below 
the knee with garters ; the weſtern Samoy- 

edes, or thoſe of Archangel, wear braſs 
buckles to their garters, which they get 
from Archangel. Linen is unknown to them. 
Their ſummer cloaths art made of fiſh ſkins, 
which the women tan very well, ; as they ; do 
alſo all ſorts of peltry. Theſe are open be+ 
fore, and are commonly made in the Yakoute 
faſhion, that is, quite ſhart and with ſkirts; 
the ſeams; are often prettily wrought, and 
garniſhed with fringes. In ſummer they go 
bare- headed; but in winter they wear hoods 
of ſkin, which ſometimes make a _ of 
the habit, 25 n e e 
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The Pry of 3 e differs SP little 
from that of the men, that it is ſometimes 
difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſexes by that 
means, eſpecially as moſt of the men have na 

beard 


% - 


| beard at all; however, the garments of the 
women are in general neater, more elegant, 
and better worked than thoſe of the men: 
they are alſo ſer off with a multitude of glaſs 
beads, &c. Married women tie up their hair 
in two treſſes, which they bring over their 
ſhoulders upon their boſom ; the maidens 
WEAT three, which they let fall down their 
back. As they make their own cloaths, they 
are generally better dreſſed than the married 
women, which they could not be if they 
were obliged to buy them. In ſummer they 
both go bare-headed, and in winter wear 
black fur hoods tied under the chin. : | 


? The nee may take as many v wives 
as they can afford to buy, each coſting them 
from 5 to 20 rein- deer: in general, however, 
they have but one, ſome two, but none go 
beyond three. Hence it happens, that ſe- 
yeral p6or young men are forced to remain 
ſingle, or to take up with the refuſe of others. 
They abſtain from making marriages with 
any of their kindred, but chuſe their wives 
from other families. As ſoon as the price of 
the bride is paid, they tie her upon a ſledge, 
C4 „ 


of, 


24 SAMOYEDE' NATIONS. 
and carry her to the young man's hut, who 

is obliged to take her away by force in this 
manner, as ſhe makes the utmoſt refiſtance 
againſt going with him. Their nuptial Cee 
remonies are performed in the ſame manner 
with thoſe uſed by the Oſtiaks, and, like 
them, they reward or puniſh the virgin 
flower, preſerved in bloom, or faded by the | 
touch of wantonneſs *, Huſband and wife 
are called non, woman, and gbeſoua, man. 
The Samoyede women are delivered with 
ſurpriſing facility, almoſt without pain or 
any accident; the leaſt pain in child-birth 
cauſes an immediate ſuſpicion that ſhe has 
had ſome illicit converſation with other men, 
and therefore is left to > ſuffer, for the ſake of 
extorting a confeſſion of her fault, with the 
name of her gallants, who, in ſuch a ' caſe, 
may ſave themſelves the trouble of any juſti- 
_ fication, as, whether! innocent or guilty, they 
muſt make ſatisfaction to the injured huſ- 
band; but theſe reparations conſiſt almoſt 
always in ſome. trifle. They ſeldom give 
pames to their boys under the age of hve 


© Sep before, vol. E p. 193 
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years, and the daughters often paſs their lives * 
without any name at — ee 
Advoidhig to the — of ths Seines 
nation, the fair ſex is impure; they therefore 
treat their wives with the utmoſt contempt, 
and often with a ſeverity abſolutely inhuman. 
| The women are expoſed to theſe crueltics 
more than girls, in whoſe behalf nature pleads 
in the heart of their parents: it is very na- 
tural then to imagine, that the repugnance 
they ſhew towards matrimony proceeds from 
ſomething more than mere affectation. So 
long as a woman is capable of bearing chil- 
dren, ſhe may hope for tolerable treat- 
ment; but as ſhe advances in age theſe 
hopes vaniſh. The women never eat in 
company with their *huſbands, but muſt 
be contented with whatever he leaves. In 
the huts they have a corner apart, from 
which they muſt not go; and as the Sa- 
moyedes, as well as the Bouraittes (whom 
we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter) , attribute a cer- 
tain holineſs to the fire, they are not allowed 
to'go round i it for fear of profaning it. They 
are obliged to perfume themſelves over the 
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burning hair of the rein- deer, a8 alſo thoſe 
| places where they have fat, and the uten 
3 fils or cloaths they have uſed or touched. 
In their walls they may not traverſe the 
path either of the men or the deer, but 
muſt keep always carefully on. one ſide 
while they load or unload the fledges, and 
paſling under the, ſhafts if they want to 
go on the other fide, being on no pretence 
allowed to go round them; not to mention 
: a thouſand other foolerics of the like nature. | 
g During che catamenia, and for eight weeks 
1 . after child-birth, a Samoyede woman is 
4 looked upon as an abominable. being; 301 
theſe times ſhe is not permitted to touch 
| any victuals, nor to preſent the ſmalleſt thing 
to a man; ſhe is only ſuffered to eat of ſome 
game newly taken, &c. This ſeparation i 1s 
terminated by a ſolemn fumigation mg 
NET burning acer 2 


3 "hw their 3 the place. where 

they died. They put on the deceaſed his beſt 
cloaths, wrap him up in a rein- deer's ſkin, 
paſs him out of the hut, not by the door, 


but through a hole made in the fide on pur- 
poſe, 
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poſe, and then bury him in a grave, which, 
although not. very deep, - coſts a great deal 
of trouble in the making to people deſtitute 
af all neceſſary inſtruments,: and who con- 
ſequently find it an arduous undertaking 
to dig in the frozen rocky earth. They 

therefore : diſpenſe with this labour during 
the winter, and content themſelves with 
: covering the dead with" a heap of ſnow, 
chat they may bury them in the ſummer, 
pnleſs prevented by the foxes and other 
beaſts. of prey, who very often ſave them 
this trouble, by eating up the carcaſſes. 
The dead corpſe being laid in the grave, they 
cover the head with an: iron pot, and place 
different utenſils by it, eſpecially a bow and 
arrows, After the interment, a magician is 
employed in appeaſing the manes of the de- 
ceaſed, leſt he ſhould be troubleſome to the 
living, by croſſing them in the chace, &c. 
Laſtly, they ſacrifice a rein- deer on the grave, 
as a mortuary victim, which the company 
eat upon the ſpot, The rich repeat this ſa- 
crifice at different times afterwards. To pro- 
nounce the name of a departed perſon, would 
_—_ his ret; ; * which reaſon they ſpeak 
E of 
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of him only by many circumlocutions, and 
* endeavour to 1 n as Boe as x they can. 


? 
3 * 


The. Se are - pagan. 8 
Their idols are puppets of wood, or ſome- 
times ſtones of an extraordinary configura- 


tion. Thoſe whoſe habitations join to the 
Oſtiaks embrace their method of -worſhip. 
Their tadibs or prieſts are held in great ve- 
neration, and conduct the worſhip paid to 


both the beneficent and evil deities. As to 
the people at large, they live, with refpect to 


the gods, and to their preſent and future 


deſtination, in an indifference and careleſſneſs 
approaching very. near to bob inen 
e „ in The o | 
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| are the poor remains, of this hore e, 
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which was. formerly very, numerous. \The 
Koibales are divided into fifteen brane 168. 


Th heir ſetilements are towards . the upper 
part of the Veniſei, above the river. Abakan, 
on both banks of the forme; „near the'S 1 5 ne 
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: 63 the features of their faces they r. ref FEA 
the Samoyedes more than, the Wer . their 
- language is alſo a Samoyede dialect, though 

mixed RE a number of T e 
They are for the et part wandering 
1 having portable huts which they 
carry with them in their perambulations. 
Several of them poſſeſs to the amount of a 
hundred horſes, the ſame number of cows, 
ſome camels, — a e of n 3 WER 
4 faſt 
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30 SAMOYEDE NATIONS. 
laſt ' are of the long-tailed ſort, but their 
tails are ſmall and lean. The cattle feed 
as they can during the winter, though the 
Koibales help fuch-as are feeble, and fickly, 
by taking in the autumn the heaps of hay 

which the mountain, hares * have laid up for 
their winter proviſion, % 'which the "eolle&in 
their buts and thence diſtribute to the ſickly 
cattle, | The greateſt | part of the Roibales, 3 in 
imitation of, che Ruſſians, cultivate 1 fs 
fields | with the Kuffian plov Eb. Such as 
Yove agricultur re build wooden huts for their 
habitations, and keep ſome poultry; though 
in general the people that follow a wander- 
ing life care little for poultry. All of them 
follow hunting, which i m cheir territories is 
both * and lucrative, 8 


1:6 et 98 
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In their PAD: RM es Foöd ad man- 
ners, they differ but little from the Tan s of 
EKraſnoyarſx -, a among whom and i in wok vi- 
cinage they have their habitations. For 
faſtening their huts they uſe Pieces of 


This animal is called IR in cheir ö i language It 
is the Lepus Mipinus of Profefior Pallas. 


+ See above, vol. I. p. 325—330. 
—_ cord 


THE KOI ALEX 
cord made of wild flax“, or the fibres of 
. nettle, | Thel Koibale women wear caps, and 
cheir hair in treſſes after the /mannen:of the 
Mongale women, who 1 be treated af 
os e in, 9 igt 47011, fr 

The women of This nation are. bene to 
bed upon their knees, and are commonly de- 
livered with ſo much facility, that in three 
days g | erwards they can return to their daily 
- labours. 


Forbeerly 15 Koibales were the followers 
of Schamaniſm, but at preſent they are all 
baptiſed, and abandon more and more their 
ancient ſuperſtition and their Pagan cuſtoms. 
At preſent they bury all their dead without 
diſtinction of age: whereas formerly they 
were accuſtomed to inhume adults only; ex- 
poſing the children on trees, and there leaving 
them to rot like the BY : | 


Linum perenne Linnæi. 
2 4 See before, vol. II. P · 377» | 
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| Aying · in woman is held to be impure for 
a fortnight, when ſhe is purified; by bathing, 
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THE SOTETES. 


OUYOTES or Soyotes is likewiſe the name 
of this people, whom the Ruſſians call 
Soyetes, They dwell in the higher part of 


the Sayane mountains, towards the Southweſt 


border of the Lake Baikall, on the frontiers 
of Mongalia ; ſome Soyetes are likewiſe ſettled 
beyond theſe frontiers, in the territories of 


China, ſo that the whole nation cannot be 


thoroughly known to us. Such as are the 
declared tributaries of Ruſſia are about as nu- 
merous as the Koibales. 


The language of the Soyetes, their exterior, 


and their manner of life, prove that they are 


related to the Samoyedes ; however, there is 


great reaſon to think them of the ſame origin 


with the Toubins. At the time of the con 
queſt of Siberia, there were among the Tou- 
bins one Knaiſetz Soit, a warlike prince, who 
himſelf, perhaps, or one of his deſcendenfs, 
Vol. III. D led 
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led this people more forward into the moun- 
tains; in memory of which they probably 
took the name of on derived from that 
of their prince. | 


The Soyetes, both Chineſe and Ruſſian, 
are poor herdſmen, traverfing uncultivated 
mountains, and drawing after them miſe- 
rable huts, covered with the bark of the 
birch tree. Some few of them poſſeſs a 
| ſmall number of reindeer ; but with the 
greateſt part dogs are the favourite animal. 
They live ſolely by the chace, fiſhing, and on 
wild roots: and their "whole . 1 _ 
is miſerable and __ x 

. W are all 5 nas and differ 
in no reſpect from the Koibales and the Ma- 
tores as to dreſs, ceremonies and national 
manners; we may therefore refer what re- 
mains to be ſaid of them 1 N of 
the next dey x 
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THE MATORES, 


Mr and] Mator Aimak, are > the Ader 
which they call themſelves At 
the time that the Ruſſians made themſelves 
maſters of Siberia they were ſettled in the 
diſtrict they occupy at preſent, near the Sa» 
| yane mountains, on the right ' bank of the 
Yeniſci, along the river Touba, above the 
Tabakanſkoi oftrog; They were then in ſub- 
jection to the khan of the Golden Horde“. 
In the year 1609, they were for tlie firſt time 
rendered tributary. to Ruffia, Afterwards | 
they fell ſometimes under the dominion of 
the Kirguiſians, and ſometimes under that of 
the Soqngarians. By theſe frequent changes, 
and by the attempts they made from time to 
time to ſet themſeves at liberty, the branch 
of the Matores, which at the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth wen was in but a weak ſtate, 


n 999; pears vol. II. p. * 
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was now almoſt deſtroyed. In the numbering 
made in 1760, only thirty tributary males 
were regiſtered; and ſince that time the ſmall- 
pox has diminiſhed them to ſuch a degree, 
that in 1772 there remained but ten tributary 
males, or ten families. This poor remnant, 
however, carefully attend to prevent their 
race from expiring, notwithſtanding their fa- 
milies are diſperſed. The language, features, 
antient cuſtoms, manner of life, and idolatry 
of the Matores, make them ſo like the Soyetes, 
that we muſt ſet them down, as well as the 
latter, for a Samoyede branch, _ at the 
ſame time for a Soyetan race. 


The Matores are herdſmen, very poor, and 
live without tillage or agriculture. Their 
portable huts are compoſed of poles leaning 
againft each other, and covered with bark of 
birch; in the winter they put under that a 
quantity of dried herbs. The entrance to 
their huts is always, according to an ancient 
cuſtom, towards the eaſt. 


2 Their little herds are not ſufficient for their 
ſupport, and the chace principally ſupplies 


of 
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the deficiency. During the ſummer they live 
_ chiefly on onions, wild lilies, and other roots 
of ſpontaneous growth, which the Tartars of 
Siberia feed on. . 


For more than thirty years the Matores 
have been all baptized. In the time of their 
paganiſm, they had the cuſtom, like the Bel- 
tirians, of tying their dead between two 
planks, and ſo expoſing them on trees, where 
they left them to rot in 2 the air. 
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THE TOUBINZES. 


B FORE the Ruſſians were in poſſeſſon 
of Siberia, the Toubinzes formed a Nu. 
merous and warlike Samoyede race; 
ſettlements on the eaſtern fide of the 


this nation has given its name. 
diſaſters of war they have been 
among ſeveral Samoyede and Tartar people, 
and a great part af the nation has periſhed by 
arms. There is ſtill ſubſiſting a Toubinziſan 
family amongſt the Katſchintzian tartars *; 
it is but ſmall ; and, although very careful to 
perpetuate its race, is not at preſent diſtin, 
guiſhable either by its language, manner of 
ww or any other remarkable * 


* Mentioned before, under the. name of __ Tour 
binſkoi Aimak; 


THE 


Ksar alſo, as well as Kamaiſcbi 


THE : KAMATSCHINZES.. 
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zei, is the name of this people. In the 


| year 1629 they were made tributary to Ruſſia, 


and then led a rambling life between the 
Kan and the Mana, two rivers in the diſtrict 
of Kraſnoyarſk, which fall into the right 


bank of the Veniſei. It is probable that 


the appellation of this nation is a com- 
pound of the names of theſe two rivers, the 


Kan and the Mana. At preſent their habi- 


tations are in the neighbourhood of Kanſk and 


Abakanſk, two oftrogs, fituated one on the 


Veniſei, and the other on the Kan. Even at 
the time that they ſubmitted to Ruſſia, they 
were only a ſcanty people, or rather the re- 

mains of ſome antient nation. | 
The Kamatſchinzes are at preſent inferior in 
number to the Koibales ; : but are like them in 
all other reſpects, ſpeaking the ſame language, 
D 4 | having 
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having the ſame features, ufing the ſame dreſs 
and cuſtoms, and rival them in the naſtineſs 
of their manner of living. They are ſtill of 
the Schamane paganiſm; their khans, or ido- 
latrous prieſts and magicians, are held in great 
veneration, and the people implicitly, fallaw 


their dictates, 
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THE KARAKASSIANS 


ARE a part of thoſe ſmall remnants of 

the different people comprehended 
under the name of the nations of Kraſnoyarſk, 
related to the Samoyedes. This people has 
been formed perhaps by a company of fugi- 
tives during the troubles of war. All that we 
know of them for certain is, that the | hiſtory 
of the conqueſt of Siberia does not ſpeak: of 
them as a people of any note. This race is at 
preſent taxed * at the rate 1 22 hangs: « | 
n N 


The Karakaffan exerciſe paſturage along 
the river Taſſeva, which falls into the upper 


part of the Toungouſka. Their country 18 2A 


high and pretty mountainovs, and they are 
dependent on the commandant of the Ou- | 
dinſkoi oſtrog. Their Vaſſak, or tribute, is 
valued in current coin; but they are, more- 
over, obliged to ſerve as Koſacks on the fron- 
tiers of Mongalia. | | 

3 Their 
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Their pgs is a 1 dialect, lea 
corrupted than thoſe of ſeveral other branches 


ſprung from the 5 

The Karakaffans are fo 5 poor, 
that, excepting a ſmall number of rein: deer, 
they are in poſſeſſion of no one thing in the 
World of any value. Their yourtes, or hovels, 
are compoſed of carcaſes of poles covered 
with the ſkins of beaſts. Their - cloaths are 
made of different ſxins, after the: faſhion, of 
thoſe; of the Samoyedes. Inſtead: of ſtock- 
ings, they wrap their legs and feet in the bark 
of a certain tree. In winter they wear fur 
*hoods, and in ſummer the men go bare- 
headed; but the women wear ſmall hats, 
prettily enough made of reeds matted, ſome- 
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in the ſummer wild roots and fiſh are all their 
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quit their ſtation every three days during ſum- 
mer, to look out for the lakes moſt abundant 
in fiſh, and whoſe banks are the e 
ductive of rot, is „ | 


They are 1 all W but — 
preſerve their antient ſuperſtition of Schama- 
niſm. more obſtinately than many other con- 
verted Siberians. At preſent they have net 
ther idols nor magical prieſts, Each perſon 
ſeparately worſhips the ſun or the firmamenty 
making vows to them with the deepeſt-'and 
moſt devout ſighs, at the: fame time offety 
ing the head and heart of a bear, or ſome 
other beaſt killed in the chace. They lay 
theſe offerings on a piece af the bark of a 
tree, lift them up towards the ſun, ardently 
beſeeching him to hear their prayers, to 
ſupply their neceſſities, and to be propitious 
to their vows, After this invocation they eat 
the offering. The Karakaſſians, as well as 
other people of Siberia, have a great venera- 
tion for high mountains and great rivers; in- 
ſomuch, that, whenever they approach them, 
they give them an offering of tobacco, a branch 
of a tree brought with them for that purpoſe, 
R "A "0 
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athong of leather, or ſome other trifle. They 
' accompany theſe offerings with numberleſs 
bows and proſtrations before the rivers and 
mountains, which their A has taught 
them to revere. 


= As cs 457 bury their dead; but for- 
merly they barely laid them on the ground, 

or placed them on ſcaffoldings of poles, or on 
trees, where they left them a-prey to cor- 
ruption, or to wild beaſts and carnivorous 
birds. The head of the corpſe was always 
directed towards the eaſt, and the whole car- 
caſe covered with little boughs of trees. 
Thoſe only were burnt who had been in a 
particular manner dear to their nation or 
family. 57 


VARIOUS 
\ 


VARIOUS NATIONS. WHOSE ORIGIN 
4 10 8 r ane a 
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ur rEREN 3 races of wandering o 
aks of the lower part of the Veni are 
ſettled among the Samoyedes and in their 
neighboyrhood, Their habitations commence 
about the upper part of the Toungouſka. They 
are uſually confounded with the Oſtiaks of the 
river Ob *, whom they very much reſemble 
as to manner of life; though they ſpeak a 
language totally different from that of the 
Oſtiaks, and all the other Siberian languages. 
On this account they are looked upon, with 
reaſon, to be branches of a particular people, 
although' we can trace no marks of their 
origin either among the Oftiaks themſelves, 
or in the hiſtory of theſe countries. Among 
the tribes that are called Tartars of Kraſno- 
yarſk , the Aſanes, the Kotoetzes, and the 


* See vol. I. p. 174. 
+ See vol. II. P- 325. : 
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Arinzes, ſpeak the ſame language with thoſe 
ve are treating of, though the dialects of theſe 
three e people differ confiderably, It is thete⸗ 
fore certain that they are not of Tartarian 
origin; ſince, ſurrounded by Tartars, and liv- 
ing after their manner, they ought neceſſarily 
in that gaſe to ſpeak the Tartarian language 
likewiſe. It is probable, that they are the 
mixed remains of the Oſtiaks of the Yeniſei, 
or troops ſeparated from them 3 We may 
therefore reduce them to the claſs, of the 


Ofinks „ 3 
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144 rant aps 3 — 
querors had penetrated as far as the Yeniſei; 
theſe Oſtiaks were in poſſeſſion of the deſarm 
they ſtill occupy along both the banks ef the 
Veniſei, and the different rivers that fall into 
it, from the upper part of the Toungouſka'to 
What is called the Lower Toungouſka, much 
Farther down than Mangaſei. Their habita- 
tions were even then in the neighbourhood pf 
the Samoyedes, amongſt whom they were in 
a manner mixed. In the year 1605, they not 
only ſubmitted to Ruſſia, but their princes 
Ourmouk and Namak lent all poſfible aſſiſt- 
ance to the conquerors to effect the ſubmiſſion 
of the people ſettled higher up on the Ye- 
niſei, as well as various other eaſtern nations 
in the neighbourhood of the Oſtiaks, © 
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They divide themſelves into different vo- 
loſts and antient families. The Kafſbeſka and 
Symſka voloſts are ſettled on the left bank ofthe 
Veniſei, from the Ket, which, taking a northern 
courſe, falls into the Ob. Theſe two tribes 
take their names from the rivers Kaſs and 
Sym. The Inbatzki and Poumpokolki vo- 
loſts have the greateſt part of their ſettlements 
on the right fide of the Veniſei. The Natzki 
voloſt has been long fince incorporated with 
that of Poumpokol, which was. the moſt nu- 
merous before. The author could find no 

means of knowing exactly the number of fami- 
lies that compoſe theſe colonies; but from their 
appearance, and the great.extent of territory 
they occupy, the Oſtiaks of the Veniſei cannot 
be very numerous. In the year 1731, the 
ſmall-pox made its appearance among them 

for the firſt time, and committed great havoc, 
ſo that the greateſt part of their number pe- 
riſhed; the ſame calamity hath returned ſe- 
veral times fince : but, living as they do, to- 
rally exempt from cares, upon the ſimpleſt 
food, and in a cloſe ſe conformity to nature, they 
have 


3 


PHE OS 
have always multiplied very faſt, and are 


reckoned at preſent nearly as numerous as be- 


fore the epocha of the ſmall- pox. 


Their deſarts make a part of thoſe of the 
Samoyedes ; and are conſequently extremely 


wild, cold, and barren, Their wants and re- 


ſources are the ſame with thoſe of the Samo- 
yedes and the Ao- Vareis, or the people of the 
Ob; particularly with the latter, whom they 
imitate in the conſtructiom of their huts, and 
in tranſplanting them as occaſion requires; 
they dreſs like them, follow the ſame occu- 
pations, eat the ſame food, obſerve the ſame 


manners and cuſtoms, hold the ſame ſuper. 


ſtitious practices and opinions, and purſue in 
general the ſame manner of life; we may, 
therefore, refer the reader to what has been 
ſaid on the ſubject of the Samoyedes and Oſti- 
aks of the Ob*. Thoſe of the Veniſei keep a 
ſmall ſtock of rein- deer, and ſubſiſt upon all 
kinds of game, beaſts and birds, with the fiſh, 


roots and wild fruits which their deſarts 


ſupply. They "POE their tax mM peltry : and 
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every bow is taxed as with the Oſtiaks of the 
Ob. From time immemorial ſome of the 
Oſtiaks of the Veniſei have been ſmiths, and 
caſt their iron as the Abinzes do“. They 
make houſhold utenſils and inſtruments of 
hunting, ſometimes tolerably well. This 
art has procured ſome of their races the name 
of Kouſnetzkaia voloſti, or the voloſts of ſmiths, 
There are {till ſeveral of theſe among them. 


| I vii. u. p. ** 
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THE ARINZES. 


A RINI of Arinzilis- the appellation they 
give theitiſelves/ The Tartars call 
them Ara oulouſs or Ari, like the Votiaks 
This name feems derived from the Tartarian 
word ara, which ſignifies afar off; or, accord 
ing to Strahlenberg, a waſp. It is probable, 
that this people loſt their original n | 
tion during the troubles of war. b 


Under the i empire the Arinzes 
formed a conſiderable race, and were in poſ- 
 ſeffion of the left or weſtern bank of the Ye- 
niſei, from the mouth of the Katſcha, where 

afterwards the city of Kraſnoyarſk was built, 
quite to the cataracts which at preſent form 
the frontiers of the province of Yeniſciſk, 
The natives, in thoſe remoter times, gave the 
name of Ren to the river now called Yeniſer ; 
at preſent the Kem is another river near the 
town of Yeniſeiſk. The ſeverity of the Tar- 
E 2 | tarian 
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tarian government, and, more than that, the 
frequent invaſions of the Kirguifians, had di- 
miniſhed the Arinzes to ſuch a degree, that 
Toutka, their prince, reigned 'over no more 
than about 250 families, when he declared 
himſelf tributary to Ruſſia in the year 1608. 
In 1630, the Arinzes joined with the Veſloffs, 
a voloſt of Oſtiaks of the Veniſei who bore 
the name of their prince Veſlia; after this 
union they went over to the Kirguiſians, but 
that revolt occaſioned the deſtruction of great 
numbers. Several others diſperſed themſelves 


various ways during the quarrels between the 


Kirguifians and Altun khan, chief of the Gol- 
den Horde; and others fled to the Katſchin- 
zes &, and took wives among them. So that 
at t there only remains a feeble offspring 
of the race of Arinzes, formerly ſo famous; 
who, nevertheleſs, keep their habitations to- 
gether in the territory of the Katſchinzes, 
and live under the command of an elder of 
their own nation. 


The Yaringian, Bouktyinzian, and Kardi- 
nian Aimaki are three races that dwell in the 


| * See before, vol. IL. p. 32. 
" | 1 neighbour- 
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neighbourhood of the Arinzes; the former 
containing 3o, the ſecond 29, and the third 
16 bows, or taxable males. Theſe three 
colonies bear ſo great a reſemblance to the 
Arinzes, that it is impoſſible not to ad- 
mit the origin of their anceſtors to be the 
ſame; and the baſchlik of the Arinzes is their 
common chieftain. In the chancery of the 
| voyevode of Kraſnoyarſk the name of Zariaſti 
| Wy is . HEINE] to them all. 


| Their 1 18 tongue is a dialect that va- 
ries very much from that of the Oftiaks of 
the Veniſei, and fill more from thoſe of 
Poumpokol. At preſent they ſpeak t the Kat- 
ſchinzian dialect of the Tartarian language. 
In the year 1735, when Mr. Miller and the 
elder Gmelin viſited the borders of the Veni - 
ſei, there was only one man left who ſpoke 
the Arinzian language, of whom Mr. Miller 
made uſe to increaſe his vocabulary. And, 
in 1740, when thoſe two laborious travellers 
returned into the eaſtern Siberia, this man was 
dead, and the Arinzian Ne war ex- 
pired with him. 1 
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The Ar inzes, and the families of the volaſt 
of the Yarins, who are all united together, live 
exactly in the ſame manner as the Katſehinacs, 


only poorer. - They have a ſmall number af 


horſes, but no other kind of cattle whatever; 
far which reaſon they live chiefly-by hunting, 
and on wild roots. Their, 2 is en in 
fur 8. 


All the Lariuſtim voloſt vrofeſs chriſti- 
anity, but they are as ignorant of its doftrines 
as the converted Tartars v; and their fapers 
Kition is as abſurd, as poſſible, Theif an- 
ceſtors were of the pagan, Schamaniim; and 
Meſſerſchmidt + in his MS. journal relates, 
that they buried their dead with their arms de- 
poſited by them, that they ſacrificed a horſe at 
the tomb, eating the fleſh, and hanging up the. 
{kin over the ſepulchte. An oath is reckaned 
among them, even at this day, a terrible 
ching He 8 that takes one is owe aps 


* Vol. II. p. 60. ä 
1 This intelligent man Gene ade” years to- 
gether in Siberia, and had learned the Mongal and 

Tangoute languages, 
| 2 a hind 
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a hind or female deer and a dog; and, as a 
proof of his innocence, he muſt bite the head 
of a bear. However, they do not ſuffer a 
perſon, who has been under the neceſſity of 
expurgating himſelf in ſo dreadful a manner, 
to remain among them: he is ſent into exile, 
and muſt fix his abode wherever the hind 
purſued by the dog ſtops her flight. A 
lying. in woman is obliged to bathe three times 
within the firſt ſeven days after her delivery; 
and before ſhe is permitted to have any inter- 
courſe with her huſband, he fumigates her 
copiouſly with the ſmoke of a ſort of mug- 
wort *, an herb ſacred to their idols. They 
have ſeveral other ridiculous cuſtoms of a 
_ fimilar nature, which we paſs over in ſilence. 


* Artemiſia. | 
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THE ASANES, 


R Aſanes, have experienced the ſame 

Cw cataſtrophe as the Arinzes, and their 

conſtitution is the fame, It is without 
reaſon _ that they are commonly called 
Aſanian Tartars, and reckoned among the 
Tartars of Kraſneyarſæ. - Theſe Aſanes were 
formerly a numerous. and warlike race ; 
but the ſame calamities which diſperſed the 
Arinzes were ſo fatal to the Aſanes, that 
there remain of them no. more than about 
10 or 12 families. 
Theſe remains of a people, threatened with 

a total extinction, have maintained themſelves 
in the ſettlements of their anceſtors on the 
Ouſolka, a river which falls into the Taſſeva, 
uniting its waters with the Toungouſka, 
which falls into the Veniſei. They are un- 
der the command of an elder, take great 


care not to ſeparate, and live very poorly 
| after 
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after the manner of the Tartars of Kraſ- 
noyarſk. 


The language of the Aſanes is a dialect 
very different from that of the Oſtiaks of the 
Veniſei and the Arinzes; but it is no longer 


ſpoken, and a Tartar dialect ſupplies the 
place of it. Meſſrs. Miller and Gmelin in 
their journey met with no more than two 


or three people who ſpoke the Aſanian 


tongue; and it is probable that by this 
time it is entirely loſt. The vocabularies, 
which Mr. Miller has collected with ſo much 


trouble, preſerve it in part, and ſhew that it 
has an affinity with the Arinzian. 


THE 
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THE KOTOFTZES. 


H EN the Kotoftzes were rendered 

tributary to Ruſſia in the year 1628, 
they were only a feeble colony, who, after 
having experienced the ſame revolutions with 
the Arinzes and the Aſanes, were even at 
that- time conſiderably diminiſhed. In our 
days they are much more ſo ; however they 
exceed in number the remains of the Arinzes 
and the Aſanes taken together, whereby their 
own language is hitherto preſerved, which 
is a Poumpokolo-Oftiak dialect, with many 
variations, and differs much from thoſe of 
the Arinzes and the Aſanes: a ſufficient 
proof that it is without reaſon that the Ko- 
toftzes have been reckoned amongſt the Tar- 
tars of Kraſnoyarſk. 


They exerciſe paſturage along the eaſtern 
coaſt of the Veniſei, between the Abakanskoi 


Oſtrog and * Kanskoi Oſtrog, in the neigh- 
| | bourhood 
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bourhoad: of the Katfchmzes, whom they 
| reſemble in every thing except the differ- 
ence their greater poverty occafions. Their 
country is mountainous, and covered with 
_ foreſts, which makes it very favourable to 
the chaee, efpecially that of martens, which 

are very fine, and much fought iter under 
the name of martens of Kansk. It is with 
theſs they pay their yan i mom at Oy 
* We = 2 


Only 2 ſmall number of a are tgp = 
tized; and, if we except a few ceremonies 
which they cannot avoid, at the birth of their 
children, their marriages, and funerals, the 
Chriſtian Kotoftzes are ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able from their heathen brethren by any 
thing but the wearing of ſhirts, which the 
latter do not. All of them are extremely 
addicted to ſloth, and are dirty and filthy to 
an incredible degree, as well in their per- 
ſons as their food and dreſs, their habita- 
tions and their whole manner of living. 
Their ſkin habits, . which they wear next 
their bodies, ſwarm with _— and ſeem 
glued to their lain with filth. 


The 
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. The pagan Kotoftzes have rarely more 
than one wife; their poverty may be the 
reaſon of their having no more. Their man- 
ner of ſleeping in the winter ſeaſon is very 
remarkable: they lie down in couples round 
the fire, in ſuch ſort that their heads are 
diametrically oppoſite, and the feet of one 
under the arms of the other; and in this at- 
titude, without ſeparating, they turn about 
at a ſingle ſpring, to change the Frustian of 
both at once. 
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L 
MAN DSHOUR NATIONS, 


"THESE nations are compoſed of Mand- 

ſhours properly ſo called, and Tungu- 
fians who are ſprung from the ſame ſtock, 
as their language, figure, cuſtoms, and tra- 
ditions plainly demonſtrate. 'They both to- 
gether occupy vaſt deſarts in eaſtern Siberia 
and the northern Mongalia. They are til} 
very numerous ; and the proper Mandſhours 
are powerful enough, for one of the antient 
familes of their princes is in hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne of China, 


At the beginning of the ſeventeenth century 
before the arrival of the Ruſſians the Mand- 
thours were in poſſeſſion of all Dauria or 
eaſtern Siberia, from the lake Baikal to the 
mountains of Mongalia; and were maſters 
at the ſame time of all the environs of the 
rivers Amur, Schilka, and Argoun, as well 
as thaſe. of the Sega, the Schingal, the Na- 
Dag?” | | oum, 
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aum, &c. rivers which fall into the Amur. 
In theſe early times the Mandſhours ſuffered 
much from the frequent irruptions of the 


Bouraittes of Mongalia, who advanced con- 
ſiderably towards the weſt. The race of the 


Daurians then had its ſettlements on the river 


Selenga, and the upper part of the Amur; 
and the Doutſcheris occupied the countries 
between the rivers. Argoun and Schilka. 
The branch of the Atſchares dwelt towards 
the middle of the Amur, and along the Sega, 


the Naoum, and ſeveral other ſmall rivers 
which on both fides fall into the Amur. 


Different oulouſſes of the Ghiliak branch 
were ſettled near the mouth of the Amur, 
on the ſhores of the eaſtern ocean, and in the 
neighbouring iſles, particularly in Sagalim, 
a very conſiderable iſland oppalite the mouth 
of the Amur. 


The Mandſhours of Dauria retired toward 1 
the South-eaſt before the arrival of the Ruſ- 
ſians; ſome went to China, and others ſettled 
in the borders of the Amur. It was there 
that theſe latter united to make what ſtand 
they could againſt the Ruſſians ;. and to this 

: | ee 
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end threw up intrenehments and redoubts 
of earth, to which the preſent Chineſe 


towns, Aiyoun and Albafin, owe their 


origin. The former is ſituated on the right 
bank of the Argoun, below the mouth of 
the Sega, and the latter is on the oppo- 
ſite ſide of that river, above the mouth of 
the Sega. T hey gave theſe two towns the 
names of their · princes, Tolga and Albaſa, 
calling the former Tolguin and the other Al- 
baſin. Towards the middle of the ſeventeenth 
century, when the Ruſhans made their firft 
expedition towards the Amur, the Daurians 
and the Doutſcherians were the ſubjects of 
Bogdo-khan, emperar of China, who, as 
he was of the Mandſhour nation, favoured 
their flight and defended their cauſe. The 
Ghiliaks and other Mandſhours lived in a 
ſtate of independence, and conſented, with- 
out reſiſtance, to be vaſſals of Ruſſia. Ma- 
ny Daurians and Doutſcherians followed 
their example; but, by order of Bogdo khan, 
the greateſt number of theſe latter were tranſ- 
planted into the provinces bordering on 
China, eſpecially in the environs of the river 
Naoum ; and this mi igration conſiderably de- 

5 2 
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populated the parts contiguous, to the Amur, 


Bogdo khan afterwards endeavoured to ren- 


der himſelf maſter of that river, which was 


then entirely under the dominion of Ruſſia 3 


and, at the peace of Neroſchinsk, it was 


ceded to him, together with all the Mand- 
ſhours tributary to Ruſſia. At preſent the 
natural frontiers of the two empires are 
formed by the Stannovoi Grebet, a chain of 
mountains, which, coming from Dauria to- 


wards the eaſt and north eaſt, ſtretch towards 
the eaſtern. ocean, among the difforent ri- 


vers that fall into the Lena aud the Amur. 
The various tribes who make their peram- 
bulations over the "frontier mountains, are 
compoſed of Tungufians, and not of Mand- 
thours ; ſome pay their tribute in Ruſſia, and 
ſome i in China; others are independent, and 
pay no tribute t to De 70 . 3 


The different Mandſhour ade do not 


follow the ſame manner of life. Several of 


them, for example the Atſchares, live as 
many of the Tunguſians do, by fiſhing alone. 


Theſe Atſchares · roam about the borders of 


the N atki, a river that falls into the right 
bank 


5214. } 


of 
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bank of the Amur. Their baggage 1 is dran 
by dogs on their journies. It is ſaid, that 
there are Ghiliaks who uſe tame bears i in 
drawing their ſledges. Some have no other 
occupation than the care of the rein- deer, 
and others only follow the chace; but the 


gone part of the en rs are huſband- 


men. 


The antient conflirnticn of the Dpuriad 
Mandſhours was very ſimple, and almoſt 4 
ſtate of nature. According to ſome MS. ac- 
eounts of them, as well as from the nati* 
onal traditions of Dauria, they dwelt in plain 
fixed huts, diſtributed into villages and fa- 
miliesz yet always ready. to change their 
ſtation to ſeek elſewhere the neceſſaries of 
life, or for other advantages of ſituation. 
They lived in peace with all their neigh- 
bours, and in harmony with each other ; they 
took great care of their flocks, were labori- 
ous huſbandmen; ; and ſeveral of them worked 
the mines of their country: 


o 


They tilled their- fields ter the manner 


of the Bougharians “ ; by digging them itiro 
: :  * Seevol. II. p. 135. 20 
vol., III. | 4; 2TH dt, 
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beds, like a garden, ſeparated by very deep 
furrows, ſurrounded by ditches for the 
conveniency of watefing. They gave the 
preference to the banks of ſome river for 
this purpoſe, both on account of the humi- 
dity of the ſoil, and the facility of obtain- 
ing water. The veſtiges of ſeveral of theſe 
Mandſhour fields are ſtill to be traced along 
the banks of the different rivers of Dauria, and 
eſpecially on the Bargouſin, and the rivers that 
fall into it. Theſe countries, according to the 
forementioned manuſcripts, were formerly oc- 
cupied by the Bargouts; a Mandſhour nation. 


Several of the Daurians applied themſelves 
diligently, and with ſucceſs, to working 
mines and the fuſion of metals: and all over 
the country we meet with frequent proofs of 
theſe works having been undertaken by the 
antient Mandſhour Daurians. The preſent 
mines in the confines of the Argoun are very 
famous, and known by the name of the 
mines of Nertſchinſk, producing gold, filver, 
.and lead ; ſeveral others, partly abandoned, 
and partly worked at preſent, are only con- 
tinuations of thoſe of the antient people. It 
is probable that the old metallurgic works, 
and 


+, 
1 
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and the heaps of ſcoria found in the Sayan 


mountains, are left by the Daurians or other 
Mandſhours; and the treaſures found in the 
old tombs along the Abakan “ ſeem to be 


the produce of thoſe rich mines. Wherever 


they diſcovered ore they built a furnace for 
melting it, as may be ſeen by the heaps of 
ſcoria found always about the antient mines, 
however inconſiderable. Their works were 
but ſmall, and confined to copper and iron, 
as appears by the ſcoria. The mines them- 
ſelves were not carried to a great depth, 

Their furnaces muſt have been very ſmall; 
they were of the ſame form with thoſe 
ſtill uſed by the Ruſſian ſmiths in the eaſtern 
Siberia for the caſting of iron, Theſe Ruſ- 
fians, having diſcovered here and there ſome 
antient furnaces, imitated them ; and thus 
their uſe has been ſpread over the neighbour. 
ing parts. They are in the form of a cube, 


about a fathom in diameter, and the heat is is 


excited by hand bellows, 


The Mandſhour Durians tributary to Ruf. 


na were pagan Schamans; and thoſe that live 
See before, vol. Il. p. 326, 
F 2 about 
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about the river Amur are ſo at preſent. 
They bury their dead; and the numberleſs 
tombs till diſcovered about the environs of 
the Argoun, the Schilka, the Ingoda, the 
Onon, and many other ſmall rivers that fall 
into it, ſufficiently ſhew in how much reſpe& 
the memory of the dead was held by this 
people. Some of theſe tombs are fingle and 
apart from any others ; but moſt commonly 
a number of them are found together. They 
are uſually from five to eight feet in length, 
three or four feet broad, and about fix fect 
in depth. In ſome of them are found bones, 
and ſmall pieces of ruſty iron, which were 
perhaps the ornaments of their arms; gold 
and filver are never met with as in the tombs 
of the Yeniſei®, for which reaſon nobody 
takes the nant to ranſack them. They are 
for the moſt part full of earth; and ſome 
are at the ſame time covered with. gravel and 
free-ſtone. They are level with the earth, 
and form long ſquares diſpoſed -from eaſt to 
weſt, ſurrounded with great pieces of gra- 
nite, lying about fix or eight inches above 
the ſurface of the earth. Ar the eaſtern ex- 


* See vn, _ 11. p. 326. 
| tremity 
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tremity is commonly a piece of rough granite, 
either flat, or in form of a column about 
two feet high. Theſe kind of monuments 
are placed in the middle of ſeveral of theſe 
ſepulchres. It is to be obſerved, that granite 
is the common ſtone of theſe countries. 


* 
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THE TUNGUSIANS.. 


"HE Tunguſians call themſelves Euveues 
and Euveuintis; becauſe they pretend 

that one Euveuen was the founder of their 
nation. They ſometimes alſo uſe the terms 
Donki, a man, and Boye, a male, which de- 
nomination obtains among many other Sibe- 
rian nations. The Oſtiaks of the Veniſei, 
the Tartars, and the Ruſſians, call them Tun- 
guſi; derived perhaps from Donki, or ra- 
ther from Tongon, the title of the princes of 
this nation: by this latter ſuppoſition the term 
Tunguſians would ſignify a people under the 
government of Tongons. Tungus, in the 
Tartarian language, fignifies a hog ; and it is 
very poſſible that theſe proud and haughty 
Tartars might give the name of hogs to the 
Tungufians, to expreſs their naſtineſs, and 
the contempt they had for them. The 
Mandſhours give the Tungufians the name 
of Solomi, and ſometimes that of. Orontſchons: 
| folom 
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| from Hignifies one that knows how 'to handle 


dhe bow ; and orontſchon, a man that keeps rein- 
deer ; for oron is a rein- deer in their language. 
The Mongals and the Bouraittes call them 
Gham Nogon, or Solon. The Tunguſians give 


the following names to their neighbours : 


They call the Mandſhours Mond/bouris, the 


Mongals Monge ; Terguezin is the appellation 
they give to the r and Lota to the 


mad | 


"Their 3 a pid the wen bulk. 


ward from the Veniſei beyond the Lena, as 


far as the Amur and the Eaſtern Ocean. 


From the ſouth northward they inhabit the 
country between the 53d and 65th de- 


gree of north latitude; they therefore neither 
reach the frontiers of Soongaria,' nor the 


coaſts of the Frozen Sea. As the Tungufians 


are a very mild and peaceable people, they 
tolerate a variety of other nations in their 
immenſe deſarts; and in ſeveral of their diſ- 
tricts are Oſtiaks, Samoyedes, and 'particu- 


larly Yakouts, - The Chineſe Tungufians 


perambulate about the river Amur, and 
among the Mandſhours. Their country, ex- 
on cepting 
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cepting the environs of the Amur, is much 
like that of the Yakouts ; the ſoil is for the 
moſt part marſhy, interſperſt with moun- 
tains and foreſts ;; and the climate is ſo cold 
and ſevere, that it is but in very few places 
that they are able to clear and cultivate che | 
land i in the SOT anner. it's | 


The Oſtiaks of Ba Yeniſei | were os firſt 
who gave the Ruſſians any notices. of the 
Tungufians ; and the firſt expedition againſt 
them was undertaken in 1607, with a detach- 
ment of Coſacks, collected for that purpoſe 
at the town of Mangaſei. At that time ma- 
ny Tunguſian tribes were under the domi- 
nion of the Bouraittes of Mongalia. The 
Tunguſians, finding themſelves attacked by 
the Ruſſians, diſcovered more bravery than 
moſt of the other Siberians; and, notwith- 
ſtanding they were defeated ſeveral times, 
they kept themſelves in their habitations. 
After their ſubmiſſion they revolted at 
different times; and, in 1640, thoſe of 
the Lena attacked the commiſſaries for 
receiving the tribute, and tore off their 


beards. Thoſe on _ weſtern ſhore of the 
| lake 


TH La ? th. ä _ 


© 
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lake Baikal did not ſubmit to the crown of 


Ruſka till the year 16433 and thoſe of the 


eaſtern. ſhore and the environs. of. the. river 


Vitim held out till "1667+ gt: 


"4 


T he D after hen manner ak the 
Orientals, divide themſelves into antient 


races, every race being compoſed of ſeveral 


diſtinguiſhed families. Each. Fagoun, or no- 
table family, derives its origin from ſome 
founder, celebrated either for his wiſdom, va- 
lour, or ſtrength, or by his numerous family, 
and the quantity of his cattle. Theſe fami- 


lies bear the name of their founders; and 


the individuals look upon themſelves as rela- 


tions of the ſame family, and ſprung from the 


ſame blood. Several of theſe original fami- 


lies find a relationſhip between their re- 
ſpective founders; and this diſtant affinity 


forms the different races. Thoſe that are 
able to prove their origin in a direct line from 
ſome founder, form the Tunguſian nobility, 
whom they call O- eritan. It is from amongſt 
this nobility that they chuſe the darougas, or 
chiefs of the -antient families; and in defect 
of ſuch they are taken from the rieheſt and 

1 8 moſt 
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moſt enlightened of the people. Formerly 
ſeveral families united for the election of a 
Sabian, or common chief; and one of theſe 
Saiſans was choſen prince over the whole 
race, with the title of Tongon or Toyon, 
who was neafly the ſame in dignity with the 
Khans of the Tartar hordes. At preſent the 

government of Ruſſia confirms their darougat, 
their /eſans, and their toyons; but there are 
now only a ſmall number of the two latter 
chiefs of the nation Theſe races, with their 
chiefs, are diſtributed, without regard to na- 
tional families, according to the various diſ- 
tricts, oſtrogs, and offices appointed by the 
ſovereign, for their better government, and 
for Weeiving the tribute. 


 Aivoiiting to ahe . and diftribu- 
tion made in 1766, ſixteen Tunguſian races, 
comprehending 1291 bows, or tributaty 
males, were found depending on the+igovern- 
ment of Yakoutzk. The diſtri& of Ogotſk 
contained 27races, conſiſting of1862 bows. The 
Oftrogs of Koutſchidai, of Baount, and Bar- 
gouſin, with the offices of the upper Angara, 

comprehended 13 races, compoſed of 1025 
| bows. 
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bows. Theſe oftrogs and offices are all in the 
environs of the Paikal towards the' north- 
eaſt, under the inſpection of the upravitel, 
or Ruſſian bailiff of Bargouſin. Fifteen Tun- 
guſian races rove about the mountains of 
Nertſchinſk, which abound in metals ; and 
about the rivers Ingoda, Onon, Schilka, and 
Argoun, as far as the Amur: the Doulega- 
tian race is the neareſt to this laſt-mentioned 
river. Knez * Kantimorof, a baptized Mon- 
gal, is their za7ha, or common chieftain, and 
has his refidence near the Ingoda. His people 
are taxed at the rate of 4341 males. Eight 
races of 290 bows of other Daurian Tungu- 
fians depend on the Telembinſkoi Oftrog ; and 
five races of 239 bos, on the Yeravinſkoi 
Oftrog. Four races of 242 males belong to 
Olekma. 'The upper and lower femovier, or 
tax- offices of Viloui, preſide over ten races 
of 870 bows. Eight races of 595 bows are 
under the three offices eſtabliſhed on the 
Maya, a river that falls into the Lena. Five 
Lamoutan races, ſettled on the coaſt of the 
Eaſtern ocean, conſiſting of 397 males, de- 


* Or prince. x s. 


3 Tn. pend 
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pend on the Oſtrogs of the Kolyma. All 
theſe different tribes are in the government | 
of Irkoutzk., There are beſides fix races 
ſettled along the Toungouſka, taxed at 
the rate of 200 heads, who pay their tribute 
at Yeniſciſk and Mangaſei, and conſequently 
make part of the government of Tobolſk. 


Different ſmall tribes or detached families 
of Tunguſians roam beyond their own de- 
farts i into the neighbouring territories, to the 
amount of about 1700 yourtes or families ; 
and, if we may believe the account of the 
Tungufians themſelves, there are ſtill other 
numerous races that exerciſe paſturage 
in the mountains in the environs of the 
ſources of the Angara, and are not yet on 
the roll of tributary Tungufians. | Thoſe 
who dwell about the Amur, among the 
| mountains, and along the river Ouda, are not 
yet taxed at all, or the numeration of them 
bas been made by. gueſs. From all theſe 
particulars we may conclude that the Tun- 
guſians form one of the moſt numerous na- 
tions of Siberia, conſidering that we muſt 


. the number of taxed males by 3 to 
comprehend 
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8 their women and children; like 
wiſe that there are great numbers not yet 
regiſtered i in the tax-books, and that we takg 
no account of the Chineſe Tunguſians, 6 


The — are of a middling ſtature; 
a very tall or a very ſhort man being equally 
rare among them. They are well made, 
and of a good mien. The features of their 
face are not ſo flat as thoſe of the Kalmouks; 
they have a freſh complexion, ſmall ſharp 
eyes, 2 ſmall thin noſe, black lank hair, very 
little beard, and many of them none at all. 
Their voice is ſomewhat hoarſe ; their fight 
and hearing of an acuteneſs and delicacy 
almoſt incredible: but, on the contrary, 
their organs of touch and ſmell are confider- 
ably more blunt than ours. Their young 
children have an air altogether Kalmouk. 
The women while young are well made, 
and of an agreeable. figure, very lively, but 
modeſt : the old women, on the contrary, 
are ugly to a frightful degree, all over 
wrinkles, ſmoke and filth of 'various kinds, 
with eyes as red as. fire. One ſeldom meets 
with a _ hoary-headed z Tunguſian; they 

are, 
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are, even in the moſt advanced age, vigo- 


rous, full of vivacity, neither decrepid nor 
Infirm, holding themſelves to the laft hour 
of life ſo upright, that a ſtranger could 
never take them to be old. 


They: are of a very ſanguin conſtitution, 
frank, and always appear to be what they 
really are, Lying ſeems to them the ab- 
ſurdeſt thing in the world, which prevents 
their being either ſuſpicious or neceſſitated 
to accompany their affirmations by oaths or 


ſolemn proteſtations. Theft and fraud are 


held ſo infamous, that no one will endure the 
ſmalleſt reproach of that kind; the moment 

ſuch is offered, he demands fatisfaQion of 
| his adverſary, challenges him to fight, and 


they immediately proceed to diſcharge ar- 


rows at one another. Content with the 
indiſpenſable accommodations of life, theſe 
people are far above the want of others; 


they preſerve the manners and cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, never forming any earneſt 


deſire, nor conceiving any ſcheme of novelty. 
They feel no diſquietude about the mortow, 


but chearfully e the laſt morſel with the 
flrſt 
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firſt comer, and the gaicty of the converſa · 
tion is never diminiſhed by the indigence of 
the hoſt. They are never dejected, even 
though they have paſſed ſeveral days with- 
out eating. Marriage is the only act of their 
lives in which they look forward to futurity; 
and in this connection they are generally 
happy ; for, indifferent to all the world, they 
are neither delicate in love, nor inclined to 
libertiniſm. They are attentive, diligent, and | 
have capacity enough for matters within 
their ſphere of action. They learn foreign 
languages with eaſe, are alert on horſe-back, 
good hunters, and dextrous at the bow. 
They are acquainted with every tree and 
ſtone “ within the circuit of their uſual. 
perambulations. They diſcover the tracks 
of the game by the compreſſion of the graſs 
or moſs, and even by marks on the ground, 
though ſo light that no other perſon 
could diſtinguiſh them, When they ap- 


* This is certainly not to be underſtood literally ; 
but they can deſcribe a courſe of ſeveral hundred 
verſts by the configurations of the trees and ſtones 
they met with, and can enable others to take the 
ſame route by f uch deſcriptions, 


* 


paint 
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point a rendezvous at any place, they point 
out the ſpot with ſo much exactneſs that it 
never fails. If this method of deſcription i is 
not ſufficient, they draw with their finger a 
| topographical chart of it in the ſand or the 
fnow. Their indifference, which borders up- 
on inſenfibility, forms a ſtriking contraſt with 
that rage into which the mereſt trifles can 
tranſport them. They are ſo reſolute, that, 
for the ſlighteſt offence, they fight their ad- 
verſaries with arrows; and great numbers 
actually periſh in theſe duels. ' Others are 
always ready to attack the bear wherever 
they meet him, without any arms except 
their arrows and a pike; yet theſe people 
ſo brave can neyertheleſs ſuffer extreme in- 
digence, wounds, loſs of friends and for- 
tune, with the coldeſt indifference. They 
ſeldom dwell in ſociety, and go ſingly to the 
fiſhery or chace. T heir perambulations 
are performed i in ſmall troops; and, when 
they happen to meet in their vaſt deſarts, 
they feel no ſocial pleaſure; when they ſe- 
parate, it is without the leaſt regret. The 
rich, among the Tunguſians, as every where 


elſe, have a greater number of wants and 
8 EE — > 


IC 


es, 


* 


cares, 1 are less enn 420 liberal, thin | 


the reſt: however, they are all very ready 
to pay the tribute for ſuch infirm old men as 


are 05 rk able to 80 to the chace. 
8 
The Tungufan W þ is 2 dialect of | 
the Mandſhome, which is flexible, ſonorous, 


and eaſy to pronounce, having a great num» 


ber. of ſounds extremely agreeable to the ear, 
It contains but few letters, and is written from 
the top of the page to the bottom in characters 
more eafily drawn than written ; but the 
Tungufians ſubject to Ruſſia have neither 
ſchools nor writing. Their learning is 
confined to the narrow circle of their tradi- 


tions, and the concerns of their conſtitution, 


They reckon from one to ten, and then by 
tens, as the Europeans do. They have a 
ſummer year and a winter year, although they 
calculate not at all by years. They reckon 
by the epochas of the payment of the yaſak, 
or tax; he that has paid the tax thirty times 
is aged thirty years of ſummer and thirty | 
years of winter, and is therefore 60 years old. 

Two of theſe half. years taken together com- 
prehend thirteen bega, or months; each 
v _ © month 


— 
25 ; 6 
* 
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month bearing the name of ſofie ſeaſon or 

Annual period of nature, as Nkoun, the month 
of flowers; Irin, that of fruits, dc. The 
names of theſe months, however, are not the 
ſame throughout the whole nation, but differ 
accordihy to the different manner of living of 
the vatious tribes that compoſe it. 7 ouani 
angani is the firſt day of the ſummer year; 
toꝛbani angani is the firſt day of the winter 
2 8 but they hold no feſtival on either day. 


Te office of their darougas is to reſets | 
good order, and to decide in ſmaller differ- 
3 Diſputes of importance ought to be 

rated before the comtmiſſioners for the re- 
pi of tribute, but the contending parties 
chuſe rather | to fight it out with arrows, or to 
_ fabin mit the affair to the arbitration of their 
countrymen; who, they are affured, will al- 
ways. conſult the ancient cuſtoms of the 
nation and natural equity. It is therefore very 
pare; that a Tungufian en to a a magiſtrate, 


r 


ſubmit to puniſhments unuſual in kis nation. 
Accordingly there is not a fingle Turguſan 


Ari6hgft all the criminals cltployed. in the 
mes 
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mines of Nertſchintzk. Their koulſebiguera, 
or duel with arrows, was formerly fought only 
in the preſence of the elders, who marked out 
the ſpot, ſettled the diſtance of the com- 
batants, and gave the ſignal for letting fly. 
At preſent public duelling is utterly forbid ; 3 
for which reaſon numbers diſappear, without 
any one being able to tell what i is become of 
them. 


Valdeyak, or manſlaughter, is not capital 
among the Tunguſians, when it has been oc 
cafioned by ſome antecedent quarrel, + y = be 
ſlayer is however whipped, and obliged to | 
maintain the family of the deceaſed: he un- 
dergoes no re proaches on account of the affair; 
but onthe contrary is confidered as abrayeand 
courageous man for it. If two people quarrel 
and fight it out, they both receive the idogat- 
ſchigens* on the naked back. A certain num 
ber of ſtrokes is the puniſhment c of a yeramin, 
or wiel, who is alſo obliged to ru the 


Kh” punichment reſerabling the 1 of the 
Ma,, inflicted by two men ** overt wy criminal 
on the back with ſticks. . | 


1 | "- things 
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chings ſtolen, and remains covered with i igno- 


miny all the reſt of his life. In irregular amours 
only the men are puniſhed. The gallant 1s 


obligedto purchaſe his fair one at a certain ſum; 


and in caſe he refuſes to do fo, he is handſomely 
regaled with the idogat/chigans. If a man in 


mean circumſtances deflowersa girl that is either 
rich or handſome, he is in danger of being 
ſhot to death by her relations. Married people 


are allowed full liberty to ſettle all their dif- 
ferences by fighting ; and the wife is as much 
entitled to exert and. enjoy the prerogatives of 


the ſtrongeſt, as the huſband; however, if either 


of the combatants receive a wound, the au- 


thor of it is publicly beaten. If a married 


couple find that they cannot live peaceably 
together, they ſeparate 1 without much trouble, 


The Tunguſian women are not ſcrupulouſly 


exact on the ſubject of conjugal fidelity, nor 
are the huſbands. leſs given to libertiniſm; 


therefore theſe ſort of gallantries are mutually | 


ſuffered, to paſs without much notice. The 
women are almoſt always alone ; and how can 
they prevent the unexpected viſits of ſtray- 
hunters, who come to cook a bit of meat on 
their hearth? From motives of coinplaiſance, 

8 A. x. | they 


* 
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they are obliged to invite them to take part in 
the fortune of the chace ; and then, as neither 


men nor women pique themſelves. on their 
delicacy, the other arrangements are quite 
natural. If, however, the huſband ſhould 
think theſe viſits rather too frequent, he very 
politely gives up his wife to her gallant, and 


takes another out of his family. This ſort of 


exchange, which they call danira, is very fre- 


quently made. 


All a marks and defects of the 
body, as well as too great an abundance of 
hair about the natural parts of the women, are 
attributed to the influence of devils: and, al- 


though this latter pretended monſtroſity hap- 
pens very rarely to the Tunguſian fair ſex, 


they are nevertheleſs the cauſe of many di- 


vorces, which it is the buſineſs of the elan 


to pronounce, after examination. 


In all matters of litigation where the truth 
is hardly to be come at, recourſe is had to the 
adakatſchan, or oath, of which there are three 
kinds. The leaſt ſolemn of the three is thus ad- 
miniſtered: The accuſed perſon takes a knife in 


5 G 3 his 
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his hand, which he brandiſhes towards the 
ſun, and pronounces theſe words; if I am. 
guilty, may the fun ſend diſeaſes into my bowels 


_ as mortal as a ftab with this knife wouid be 
The method of taking the oath of the ſecond 
degree of importance is thus : The criminal 
is obliged to climb up one of the mountains 
eſteemed ſacred*, repeating as he mounts, 
May I die if I be guilty! or, as he ſhall be in- 


joined, May ] loſe my children and my cattle |— 
or, I renounce for ever all ſucceſs in hunting and 
Hi/hing if I am gully. But the moſt dreadful 
of all their oaths is when the perſon accuſed 


is made to drink ſome of the blood of a dog, 
Whoſe throat being cut he is impaled near a 

fire, burnt, or his fleſh ſcattered about piece- 
meal; faying thus: I pea the truth; and 
that is as true as it is that I drink this 
blood. If Thye, let me periſh, burn, or be ne 
up like this dog. 


The deleour, or tribute, of the Tunguſians | 


of Siberia conſiſts of a pair of marten ſkins 


* Of this ſort are the * of the Schamans on the 
eaſtern ſide of the lake Ba: kal, in the neighbourhood 
of which is a "oe mineral ſpring, Near "008 river 


Freliga. | 
for 
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for every taxable male, each ſkin being valued 
at a ruble. We muſt here , however, except. 
the races of Telembinſk, who, inſtead of [7508 
y bute, are allowed «o, ſerve as Koſaks on che 
frontiers of Wongalia. They are at liberty, 
to the value of two rubles, or to ſell the furs. 
themſelves, and pay the tax in current money. 
The valuation of the furs is made by ſworn | 
appraiſers. Every race is anſwerable for the 
tax impoſed on it, diſtributing the proportions 
to individuals at pleaſi ure. Such young men 
as have been ſucceſsful i in the chace, contri- 
bute for the poor, the old, and the infirm, 
At the opening of the ſpring ſeaſon the da» 

rougas carry the deleour to the commiſſaries 
of the different oſtrogs, or other offices for 
receiving It, which on this occafion are 
guardes ed by koſaks. The commiſſaries have 
it in their power to gain confiderably by their, 
poſts if they t treat the Tungufians with fince- 
rity and kindneſs. | Fe or inſtance, | if the ſum, 
appointed be not complete, and the commiſſary 
have good nature enough to make up the de- 

ficiency from his own purſe, | he is ſure at the 
next Payment to receiye all! he has advanced 
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for him, with great intereſt, in a preſent of 
good and beautiful furs. Thus do theſe half 
ſavage people repay the confidence placed in 
their probity. The furs of theſe defarts are 
very valuable, eſpecially the martens from 
about the Upper Angara, Whenever the 
f Tungufians have had a ſucceſsful chace, they 
pay their tribute with great chearfulneſs and 
generoſity, and even exceed both in quantity 
and quality What they are obliged » Sk 


All the Tungufians of Siberia are adirke 
dominion of Ruſſia, and are all herdſmen. 
As ſome of them live in foreſts, while others 
prefer the open defarts, they may be divided 
into Tungufians of the foreſts, and Tungufians 
of the deſarts. The T unguſians of the foreſts 
may, relatively to their manner of life, be 
ſubdivided into Tunguſians with rein · deer, 
Tungufians of the chace, and Tunguſians of 
the fiſhery, The Tungufians of the deſarts 
follow paſturage, and 332 horſes, COWS, 


ſheep, &c. 
They are „ divided in general into Konniyes, 


or Tungufians who have horſes ; Ole nipes, or 
5 Tungufians 


4 
woos 
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Tunguſians with rein-deer ; and Sabatſchyis, 
or Tunguſians with dogs. The Tunguſians 
of the chace and of the fiſhery are comprized 
in the laſt claſs. Theſe denominations do not 
ſo much denote the different people, as they 
diſtinguiſh the different conſtitutions and ways 
of living of the people who r this 
nation. ek Sp | | 


The Tungufians with rein-deer are à wan 
dering people, and in winter as well as ſum- 
mer travel with their flocks through the 
foreſts on the mountains of Dauria, about the 
country near the lake Bavunt, in the parts 
adjacent to the town of Oghotzk, and along 
ſun dry rivers which run into the lower Lena 
The Laplanders, the Samoyedes, and theſe - 
Tunguſians are perhaps the only people on 
earth, who know how to be contented with 
only what is neceſſary; ; for the rein- deer alone 
furniſh them with every requiſite of life; and 
as they know no other wants but thoſe which 
nature cannot diſpenſe with, they find in thoſe 
quadrupeds every requiſite for ſubſiſtence 3 
the fleſh, 'the cheeſe, and the milk of 
the rein- deer a are their food; their ſkins 


; ſupply 
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ſupply them with cloathing, beds, and coyer- 

ing to their huts; of the bones and horns they 
make different tools and houſhold utenſils; the 
nerves ſerve for thread to ſew with, &c. Theſe 
animals nent carry them, and draw them 
the whole er their poſſeffons, their goods, and 
their riches ; ſome have flocks conſiſting of a 
thouſand, and more ; the pooreſt have about 
twenty. They find. their own food both in 
ſummer and winter, excepting when they 
fatten them, or when they. are put to 
| ledges ; then t they give them 2 2 few handfulls 
of moſs, In e theſe 'T ungpfians of often 8⁰ 
to great diſtances. f qm their huts and flocks, 
in purſuit of their game, an and 1 to ſearch for 
places moſt Kreul for the chace. - 


"The Tungyfans of the chace differ i in no- 


thing from thoſe of the fiſhery ; for in ſum- 
mer fiſhing 3 is the occupation of both, and 
in winter hunting; Which obliges them to 
be on one inceſſant Journey, ſeldom remain- 
ing in. the ſame place longer than three days. 
They go in large bodies ; yet when they tra- 


verſe the woods in their immenſe wilds, one 
would 
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would imagine they were diſtinct families, 
for they live almoſt intirely ſeparate ; whey 


by chance they meet in theſe wilderneſſes, 


they ſometimes aſſociate for a few days, then 


part without any ceremony, and aſlociate 


with other families they meet in their route. 


They are exceedingly poor ; their weapons 


for hunting and fiſhing, their cloathing, their 
huts, and their dogs, are all their wealth. 
There are few families whoſe fortunes exceed 
three or five roubles, were they to {ell all 


they have, including, not their ſhirt, for they 


have none, but all the cloaths they have on, the 
furs they have laid up only excepted. But their 
poverty gives them no concern; they have 
few wants, and of courſe fewer cares. They 
have at the moſt but ten rein- deer which 
are tame; of theſe they take great care, and 


milk them as ſeldom as poſſible. Theſe ani- 


mals are uſed to carry old men and children, 
and to convey goods. When they have a 
river to paſs, the rein-deer and the dogs 


ſwim over of themſelves; they never forſake 


them, although they meet with numbers of 
wild rein-deer, and even though purſued by 
dogs 2 and carnivorous animals, which often 


4 happens, 


- — — - * * — 
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happens. The ſaddle which the Tungufians 
uſe is ſmall, made of the hide of the: rein. 
deer, and covered with fur: theſe: creatures 
are ſo gentle as to be guided by the hand, 
or by mere words alone; but moſtly by a 
ſmall rein faſtened to their horns. | 


Theſe Tungufians of the chace in fummer 
paſs from one lake or river to another, chang- 
ing their fiſhing places, and in that ſeaſon 
they never hunt but at their leiſure. To every 
race is appropriated a boa, or diſtrict to 
fiſh in; and while this is their occupation, 
they are not ſo diſperſed as when hunting. 
Their yaous are ſmall wherries made of a very 
light wood, and covered with birch bark, 
ſo well ſewed together that the water cannot 
penetrate it. Theſe boats are ſomewhat flat 
at the bottom; the two extremities terminate 
in a point. They are of various lengths; 

ſome very long. 1 \ 


The breadth above meaſures from one foot 
and a half to two feet and a half; there are 
ſome which weigh no more than thirty 

pounds; the largeſt not above fifty; and 
e N ba yet 


five men, who in theſe tickliſh veſſels croſs 
the moſt rapid rivers, cruize in their large 
lakes,and venture at great diſtances from ſhore 
on the Baikal. + Their oars are made with a 
kind of ſhovel at each end, with which they 


kind of nets to fiſh with, but catch the fiſh 
\ with a hook, which they call Feronk: : theſe 


books they tie to the fide of the boat, the 


other end being in the water, and ſo row 
about. The hook is an iron fork with three 
hooked prongs, three inches long, and an 


inch diſtant one from the other; it is faſt- 


enced to a line about the length af a fathom. 
Their method of fiſhing is this: they go in 
the night-time to the ſteep ſandy parts of 


they lie down on their faces to watch the 
fiſh ; others let their boats go as chance di- 
rects. - They are ſo expert at this work, that 
the fiſh which they once ſee ſeldom - eſcapes 
the hook. In autumn, when the ſalmon * 
leave the lake Baikal to aſcend the rivers, 
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be Salms gregarius. | 


1 ; they 
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yet they are ſtout enough to carry four or 


alternately. ſtrike the water. They have no 


the ſhore, and having lighted ſome deal chips, 
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* have plattod twigs; which they put ift 
the water near the more, in a dlunting direc- 
tion, theniſelres demaining in the water near 
the ſnares, to thfow on fore the fiſh, which 
come in great quantitiss; and ſo many at 
a time come on theſe twigs, that they have 
only to take them in their e and caſt 

them on ore. 


| Tete. of hunting are more vari- 

dcous. They make uſe of the bow, the ar- 
row, and the pike, which they call Bor, 
Louki, and Guidda. They lay ſnares, ſuch as 
the running-knot, the gin, but moſtly the 
bent bow, which ſhoots the arrow of itſelf, 
when the prey touches the bait; the trained 
dogs are of great ſervice to them. It is 
dangerous to venture into their foreſts with- 
out a Tunguſian guide, to whom the marks 
where there are ſnares laid are known, which 
are almoſt imperceptible, being only ſmall 
branches of trees. As theſe people common- 
ly go alone, and are exceedingly bold, they 
oftentimes. periſh̃ by different aceidents, either 
by a fall from ſome high cliff, or a great 


ſtone, with which theſe mountains are co- 
vered, 
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 vered, and which, being quite looſe, are ready 
to fall with the leaſt motion, and crullics 
their legs; 3 others are carried: away by tile ra. 
pidity of the ſtreams, and loſt ; others are de- 
voured by wild beafts, Kc. Wheh one of 
theſe wretches happens to break a leg, or to 
be caught between two rocks in ſuch à tmun- 
ner that he cannot diſengage himſelf, le 
lingers till hunger puts an end to him, or an 
inflammation from his bruiſes, without one 
hope left, fave that ſome wild beaſt may cotrie 
and mote quickly put an end to his ſufferings. 
When a Tunguſian has been fortunate in the 
chace, or fiſhery, he gets ſome rein-deer, 
and changes his manner of life; and a 
Tungufian with rein- det, "impoveriſhed by 
a reverſe of fortune, turns huntſman, or 
fimerman, ard becomes à Tunguſian with 
dogs; but neither ever foffake their moun- 
tains and foreſts fo ſettle in the open plains ; 


ſo innate is the love of hunting, chat they 


always prefer it hes the * life of a 
herd. ö 


The Tage. berker, br — | 


4 og plains, thoſtly inhabit che cbuntry of 
; * Dauria; 
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Dauria, near the rivers Onon, Argoun, 
Bargouſin, &c. Their flocks conſiſt of cows, 
ſheep, goats, camels, and horſes ; the; laſt are 
their chief riches. All their economy and 


Wer life, their huts, &e. are exactly 


che ſame with thoſe of the Bouraittes, whoſe 
imitators they are. Before the _ expeditions 
of the Ruffians into theſe parts, they were 
ſettled in the veighbourhood of the Bourait- 
tes, and led 2 - ſhepherd's life; but they 
never become ſo wealthy as the Bouraittes: : 
for a T ungufian who has a thouſand horſes, 


five hundred cows, two thouſand theep, a a 


hundred goats, and about fifty camels, is a 
prodigy among them, while among the Bou- 
raittes (whom we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter) 
he would be a man of but middling wealth. 
When a Tunguſian ſhepherd has met with 
misfortunes, he goes into the ſervice of one 
of his countrymen, or of a Ruſlian, and is 
. fatisfied with a bare ſubfiſtance, and the pay- 
ment of his tribute for him. 


The blackſmith's buſineſs is the on- 
ly occupation among them; and this is 
carried on on fo ſmall a ſcale, that a 
hammer, anvil, pinchers, file, and bel- 
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tows, weigh all rogether with a ſmall bag of 
charcoal, ſcarce twenty pounds, ſo that a 
Tungufian blackſmith can carry his whole 
workſhop and all his materials under his 
arm. They get their iron and tools from 
the Coſſacs who gather the tribute in ex- 
change for furs. Their bellows are made of 
the ſkins of ſea-dogs, and are like our bel- 
lows., When a blackſmith has a mind to 
fix his portable ſhop, he heaps up ſome large 
ſtones for a forge, makes a nozzle for his 
bellows of ſome clay, and, fitting down, 
forms out of plates of iron, much better than 
might be expected, different tools, ſuch as 
ſmall ſpades to dig roots up with, points for 
arrows, cutting tools, inſtruments to break 
brick with, pikes, and idols. 


The women are employed in nurſing 
of children, cooking, and houſewifery in : 
general. They dry the fiſh, tan hides, dye, 
and make their cloaths. They are likewiſe 
well acquainted with the manner of preparing 
the Inaktatſchi and the Netſchaugh, or the 
furs and ſhammy leather, the latter of which 
articles anſwers exceeding well. They likewiſe 

Vo. BE. - © H pre- 
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prepare, ſkins of large eel- powts, and other 


fiſh, as well as the Oſtiaks of the Ob. 


But they particularly excell in ſtaining ſkins, | 


© eſpecially the hair of white goats, and all 
white hair ; their ſeams and embroidery are 
very prettily worked with goats' and other 


hair, and thread made of the nerves of dif- 


: ferent beaſts. 

47 he Arans or huts, and the furniture be- 
longing to the Tunguſians of the chace are 
as ſimple as their manners. They form a 


cone of twenty poles, each about two fa- 


thoms i in heighth, faſtened at their junction 
with hooks, and covering a ſpace of ground 
from two fathoms to two and a half in dia- 
meter. The infide is covered with the 
bark of birch-tree, boiled and ſewed toge- 
ther like pieces of linen. To adorn this 
curious tapeſtry, and to make it more laſting» 
they fringe it with ſlips of the ſame bark, 
as with ſa many ribbands. The hearth is 
in the middle of the hut, the top of the cone 
being open for the ſmoak to paſs through. 
They leave a ſpace between two poles for an 


oy. and a piece of bark tapeſtry hangs 
before 
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before it; for 4 door, fixed in ſuch a manner 
that you may either put it afide or take it ups 
When they leave any place; they likewiſe leave 
their huts, only taking the bark away with 
them. Theſe huts look pretty enough, but 
one may imagine, in ſuch a tlimate, are not 
the beſt protection againſt the rigour of 
winter; they always, therefore, when that 
ſeaſon approaches, remove under ſome hill 
to ſhelter themſelves from the pierting wind; 
and in ſummer ſo near the water, that a 


ſtranger would be afraid to lodge there, 


from the ee w f an inundation. 


A ſmall copper or iron kettle, ſeveral 


_ Veſſels of wood; bark or birch, leathern 
bottles, a cradle, a kind of ſeates to carry 


them over the ſnow, ſledges drawn by 
dogs, ſmall ſpades to dig up roots, a 
katchet, a boat, weapons for hunting and 'fiſh- 
ing; and their arms, are all the goods they 


have. Their wardrobes are boxes covered 
with ſkin; and adorned with embroidery. 


The ſpades they uſe to dig up roots 


are about a foot and a half long, a little 
bent, and armed with iron only at the end. 


Their omko, or Kearny are boxes about 


1 "I's | eight 
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eight inches in height, made of the bark of 
birch-tree, and lined with ſkins, without any 
covering ; at one end the bottom and the ſide 
form an obtuſe angle ſomething like an arm- 
chair, in which the children are ſupported by 

a back=board, through which a hole is made 
to prevent them from hurting their heads. 
They hang a ſmall iron idol over the child's 

head, as a tutelary genius. Every cradle has 

a leather ſtrap, by which they carry them on 

their backs, or by which it 1s ſuſpended in 

the hut, or on ſome tree, and even to the ſad- 
dle, when they are on the road. . 

The huts and furniture of the Tunguſian 

ſhepherds are partly the ſame with thoſe of the 

: Bouraittians, and partly, particularly the fur- 

niture, with thoſe of the people we have juſt 
been ſpeaking of. | 


The Tee! dreſs is much in the Va- 
koute * faſhion, and is almoſt entirely dif- 
ferent from the greateſt part of the other 
oriental nations. Their furs or ſkin habits, 
which they wear next to the ſkin, their ſhort 
breeches, their ſtockings, or rather long boots 
of fur or ſkin, are exactly the ſame with: thoſe 


* See ol. I. p. 394+ 4 of 
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| of the Vakoutes; but the Tunguſian 14 


are generally gloſer and ſhorter than the La - 
koutes, and inſtead of ornamenting their ſtock- 
ings with white and black fur, they fringe 


them. with embroidery and glaſs beads, They 


faſten their breeches with a ſtring which runs 


through the waiſtband, and to which is tied 


in the front à ſmall leathern apron about 
ſeven. or eight inches long; this apron is cut 


into a great many ſlits, ſomething like threads 


of fringe; ſome have theſe fringes only at the 
bottom. The waiſtcoat does not oloſe entirely 
at the breaſt, and faſtens with ſtrings, they are 
therefore obliged, inorder to defendthemſelves 
from the cold, to wear a kind of breaſt- plate; 
it is. very neatly. ornamented with glaſs beads, 
and covered with long dyed hair or goat's 


Kain ;.the breadth above is four inches, and 


ſeven or eight below; it deſcends .as low as 
the ſtomach, and hangs from the neck by, a 
firing; in ſummer they make no uſe of this 
breaſt · plate. Superſtitious people, and thoſe 
who affect an appearance of devotion, wear at 
their breaſt an iron idol repreſenting the figure 
of a man, beaſt, or bird, and theſe they think 
a PRI, and a ſecurity for good luck, &c. 
* in 


* 
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in winter they wear them upon the breaſt-plate 
juſt deſcribed. In ſummer they moſtly 
have breeches and ſtockings made of the ſkin 

of eelpowts and other fiſh. In winter they b 
put on buſkins which reach to the calf of the 
5 made of the ſkin of white rein- deer and 
elks, the ſole of ſmoaked leather. Their 
winter cloaths are not larger than the cloſe- 
coats which they wear in ſummer, of ſhammy | 
leather ; they are made moſily of the ſkin of 
white rein- deer, or ſome other ſkin, the fur 
turned outwards. They like their cloaths to 
be eaſy, and to give them a ſavage appear 
ance, and therefore always have a trimming of 
hair two or three inches broad ; many of them 
have large tufts of black, white, and red hair, 
fifteen or fixteen inches in length, faſtened at 
their hips, and are fond of ſeeing them float 
in the air. In ſummer they go with their 
heads bare; in winter they wear very ſtrange 
caps; they flea the head of a hind or ſome 
other. animal, leaving the horns if they are 
ſmall, and ears, which they make a point 
of ſetting up; others wear caps made of 
ſkin like leather caps, and if the hair is 
turned inwards the outſide is ornamented 

| 1 : | with 
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with ſeveral rows of glaſs beads and em- 


broidery. The hunting Tungufians tie their 
hair at the nape of the neek cloſe to the 


head, and ſo let it hang looſe on their back; 


in the place where the hair is tied they 
have a bunch of beads. The rein-deer Tun- 
guſians if their hair is not very long let it 


hang without tying. Many among them 


have, like the Americans, Greenlanders, and 
ſeveral other nations, their faces marked 
on the cheeks, forchead, and chin with ſmall 
blue dots in irregular figures, lines, ſemi- 
circles, Kc. This is with them eſteemed a 
great beauty, and vanity makes parents im- 
print marks on their children from the age 
of fix to ten; they draw under the epidermis 
a thread covered with the crock of a kettle, 
mixed with ſpittie. This operation at firſt 
cauſes violent inflammations, but leaves behind 


blue marks in the ſkin, which are indelible. In 


the preſent age theſe marks are thought tq 


proceed from vanity and pride, in former 


they were emblems of heroiſm, as Herodotus 


remarks of the Thracians. To drive the 
flies away in ſummer they hang over their 


H 4  Houlder 
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ſhoulder : a bunch of horſe-hair, and eyery 
one carries about them the ſoft ſhining Kin 
taken from the head of a drake, with which 
they wipe from their eyes the ſmall ie 


„„ 


wn aro very wehe and numerous. 1 


. 


che aue with that of os men, and. in are 
equally veglectful of neatneſs, Neither is there 
any difference between the dreſs of married 
and unmarried women. F or the moſtpartit is 
rather longer and leſs ſcanty, and commonty 
more elegant than that of the men; Some 
wear about the neck a ſtring of beads, which 
covers part of the boſom; others, after the 
Yakoute faſhian, tie to their cloaths ſeveral 
bunches of beads. In ſummer you may ſee 
ſome whoſe cloaths are entirely made of fiſh 

ſkin. The Tungufian women are exceed- 
ingly induftrious in every thing reſpecting 
their dreſs; and they ſew and embroider much 
| better than might be expected from a wander- 
ing people. The youth of both ſexes when 
well clad make a handſame appearance, and 
their eaſy carriage, open and chearful coun- 
. tenance, lively and eaſy manners, ſet them off 
| to 
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to great advantages. The: Schaman prieſts 
aud prieſteſſes when performing” their idols. 
trous cereinonies aro — 8 mow 
manner. 


The — ſhepherds, or Wines 
Rv horſes;-live better than the othert, and 
dreſs more luxuriouſiy, enactiy after the Bau- 
raittianfaſhion;- They follow the example 
of the Mongales in ſhaving their heads, e 
cept the top, where they” let eee e 
n it inte Aa army 45 
* They wid nen 4 bod, bur e eat call 
| kinds of animals, carnivorous beuſts, weaſels, 
mice ; in ſhort every thing, even dead carcaſes 
provided they are not too much putrified ; 
all forts of birds and fiſh,” but not ſerpents, 
lizards, frogs, inſects, or worms. The vege- 
table kingdom furniſhes them with all forts of 
herbs, ſome kinds of berries, and wild leeks, 
onions of depen forts, lilies, and other 


* 


* This is that kind of mouſe v whith profer Palla 
calls Mus en, 9 8 5 
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bulbs e; befides a great quantity of different 
- roots, of which they find great heaps i in the 
ſubterranean magazines of the mice of _ 


-. 


lay up for the winter, beſides what they get 
by daily hunting, conſiſts of fiſh frozen, dried, 
or;ſmoaked, different kinds of fleſh prepared 


in: the ſame manner, and wild berriks frozen. 


The Tunguſians with rein- deer, beſides all 
this, have cheeſe. Their ſtore-houſes are 


pits dug under ground, or ſmall huts like 


Pigeon-houſes. built. upon trees which are cut 
down to within two fathom of the ground? out 


ofche . of wild beaſts 


— 


Their mannee of eg; vidtuals is ; plain 
but nauſeous, for though they do not eat raw 


fleſh, they boil it in water alone without ſalt, 


or put it on a wooden ſpit to roaſt, which 


they do by turning it in the very fire. Their 


Sillo is a diſh made of fleſh and wild roots 


* 2 martagon 8 * penium, R_ vivi- 
parups ; Janguiſo ha, | 
ld, 
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mixed. Schiloulta is a kind of pudding, the 

preparation of which is exceeding fim ple; 
they turn the gut of ſome animal, fill it with 
| blood, and, without giving themſelves the 
trouble of cleaning it, boil it. Their Nimmi 
is a pudding made of blood and minced gut. 
They eat the fat and ſuet as they are, and 
without any ſalt. Tali and Toktomi are meat 
and fiſh ſmoaked or dried, and eaten without 
being boiled. But the moſt nauſeous and 
diſguſtful of their diſhes are the Silama and | 
Oedgbal; theſe are the after-births of 
women, which when roaſted is called Silama, 
when boiled Oedighal. This loathſome uff 
is a delicacy for the father; the woman her- 
ſelf taſtẽs of it, and none but their beſt friends 


are invited to partake of it. The Koſaks, who 


come to gather the tribute, ſometimes bring 
meal in exchange for furs, and thoſe who can 


afford to procure ſome make their ſoups of 
it. | 


Mater js their common drink; in the ſpring 
they get the Diſoulga, or ſap of birch trees. 
The Schilla or broth and fiſh ſoup is much in 
vogue with — ; _ make ae: of a 


herb 
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berb b pcculiar to cheir country *, of roſe leaves, 
- green gooſeberry leaves, and even of the rind 

of cedar fruit; theſe infuſions they uſe inſtead 
of tea. In ſummer they chew Niouta, the gum 
of the larch tree, to keep their mouths moiſt. 
Tobaccois the only thing they can intoxicate | 
themſelves with, but as they make. uſe of the 
ſmall Chineſe pipes, and mix another herb wit 
it much milder they are never inebriated, but 
paſs their lives in a continual ſtate of ſobriety, 
unacquainted with that gaiety which. chears 
ſo many other parts of the globe, Thoſe who 
live about Oghotzk and the more northern | 
4 Tungufians BE Moughamar, or an intoxicating 
muſhroom þ 1. the juice of which enlivens the 
ſpirits, as was remarked, of. the Oftiaks | and 
the Yakoutes [9 The Tung. ran. ſhepherds 
and thoſe who haye a great number of rein- 
deer drink ſour milk and brandy made of 
.four milk diſtilled, The tills the7g make uſe 


* 


1 Rbodadendrum Dauricum. 
+ Politrichum. 
are + Agaricus Mufear, Linn. It is pretended that 
even the urine of thoſe who uſe it is intoxicating, and 
that there are ſome who drink it for that . | 


L See vol. _ p. 394. 
441 of 
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of are the ſame with thoſe uſed in Ruffia, 
They put the ſour milk into a pot, over which 
they place a wooden eylinder; in the middle of | 
this cylinder is a board full of holes, the ſurface 
of which has ſeveral grooves inclined towards 
an opening on the fide of the cylinder, the top 
of which is covered with a Piece of felt; they 
ſtick ſome clay at the part where it joins to 
'the pot, to prevent evaporation. The ſpi- 
rituous vapours which the heat cauſes to 
aſcend through the holes of the diaphragm 
| ſettles in the grooves, and runs through a 
funnel applied to the opening on the fide into 
ſome convenient vaſe placed there to receive 

. | 


Their Weil 8 „ is far from 
being conſtrained; they are aot great talkers, 
but what they ſay comes from the heart, and - 
is honeſt. Their diſpoſition is good, always 
chearful and contented, and not eafily to be 
provoked. They never beg one of another, 
but aſk for what they would have, and where 
it is in their power to comply they never re- 
fuſe: a refuſal therefore cauſes not the leaſt 
| uneafineſs, Delicacy of ſentiment and a re- 
finement 
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fnement of feeling they are ſtrangers ta; 


yet, though cold in appearance, itis in their 


nature to be warm in their attachments. 
When they meet after many years abfence, 


it is without any emotion, they hardly ſalute 
each other; and when they ſeparate, ſeldom 
take leave; to this is to be aſcribed the little 
ſenſibility this ſavage nation of ſolitary hun- 


ers diſcover on hearing of the misfortunes 


or death of their deareſt friends; but thoſe 
who are far advanced i in years, and have long 


been friends, when they meet after a long 


ſeparation, fly into each other's arms with 
fuch tranſport, that they change colour : and 
ſo much moved ſome have been at ſuch a meet- 
ing, that they have become black in the 
face ; and in this extaſ y of joy they. ſome- 


times even kiſs. The Tungufian women 


have far more ſenſibility than the men; a 


woman is miſerable at the death of her buſ- 


band; and young widows are frequently with 
difficulty prevented from killing themſelves 


in deſpair. Their fondling names are Niki, D 


Outa, Amenikan,  Omimikan, and Kattoun ; ; 
that is, my friend, my child, my bitle papa, my 


; little mama, my 7 Seu ola man, my lord. The 


terms 


\ 
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terms of reproach moſt commonly uſed are 
Bouni and 7/chilkour ; n 155 _ or . 
and accurſed. Utta 

If you make them a {TID icy hardly! 
ak you; but though ſo unpolite, they are 
exceedingly grateful, often accompanying 
their friends on their journies for ſeveral days; 
nay, ſo far do they carry their gratitude, that 
they will, at their own expence, procure certain 
pleaſures for their friends, which, according 
to their notion, conſtitute the chief good. : 

They can Faſt for whole days; but at times 
they chuſe to atone fully for paſt faſtings. 
They have no fixed time for meals, but eat 
when they are hungry, and take their repaſts | 
on the ground fitting. on their heels. Every 
one who comes is welcome even to the laſt 


morſel. They do not yl either before « or 
after meals. 


The country ſwarms wich. a number of 
troubleſome flies *; from which great incon- 
venience they defend themſelves with the fly- 
| Happer before deſcribed ; but as this is not 
always ſufficient, they carry {mall cenſers 
abour with them full of charcoal, on which 
0 7 * Gemapt-irritans Linnzi, - 


7 
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they bürn ſome rotten wood': theſe they hang 
over their ſhoulder, or at:their breaſt, accords 


ing as the wind is, and. as their occupation 


permits. The ſmoak indeed protects them 
from the flies, but it likewiſe has its incon- 


venlence : it makes them quite yellow, and 


ſcents their cloaths in ſuch a manner, that 
they are to We at a rr dals. 


It has been already abſervnt * - 
neſs is not one of the Tungufian virtues, 


They never waſh themſelves, ſeldom clean 


the diſhes, and. when they do, it is with 
the firſt piece of old fur that comes to hand; 


perhaps from a child's cradle. In louſing 


one another, they ſwallow the lice. The filth 
of the children is not at all diſguſting to 
them: but their manner of cleaning the child's 
noſe makes one almoſt fick to mention; the 
father or mother takes the child's noſe into the 
mouth, and, ſucking the flimy humour out, 


ſwallows it. One may well ſuppoſe, that 


people in ſuch a ſtate of nature are not ſo 
nicely obſervant of decency as we are. The 
children often g⁰ quite naked; even thoſe 
Who are at a more advanced age, adults 


of both ſexes, fit round the fire without 


] 
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ay ching on mote than their ſmall trouſers; 
and thus they alſo walk out of their huts; 
but marriageable girls are rather more de- 
cent; cuſtom authoriſes theſe manners, and 
renders them harmleſs; and as every adult 
is | married, no bad W can enſar, bY: oo 


The life of the | Tungufians of the ae is, 
perfectly natural, temperate, 4nd independent. 
They deſpiſe all our luxury, taſte, and re- 
ſinement. Coined money, except iron, has 
no value among them, Their wiſhes extend | 
no further than for a number of children, | 

MU health; and that they may arrive at a happy 
old age. They love their children affection- | 
ately ;' and indeed it is natural they ſhould, | 


for when they can no longer provide for 

N themſelves, they are indebted to them for 

5 | their ſubſiſtence. But the T unguſian women 

| are not fruitful; few mothers have more 

. than four children; their hard manner of 

? living Perhaps is the cauſe of this, as like , = 
. viſe their giving ſuck to the child ſometimes N 
. till it is four years old. They bring 3 = 
4 forth with great caſe, and in a few days af. | 

1 ter retuen een ä baden 


Vox. ut. not 
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not accounted: pure before four weeks thay 
tranſplred. Some friend gives a name to 
the child, without any religious ceremony. 
᷑beninga, Ourkoundva, Lauinta, Aibunga, are 
the- boys: names; Alannnur, Oyat, Jourguil. 
bi, are the moſt common among the: girls. 
The children are kept quite naked in the 
cradle, they lie on rotten wood ee and 
are ooveted with an old bir of a Fey 
(di. 
OM yr PE 3s allowed: by the 1 Th 
ſome men have five wives, but the genetality 
only tone They have a ſtrong deſirt totbe 
their own maſters; and this is one reaſon. 
why they murry ſo young as to be hufhands 
at fifteen years old, and mothers and widows 
at twelve. They purchaſe their wives. The 
Sebourvun or price of one among the Tun- 
guſian ſhepherds' conſiſts in cattle of all ſorts, 
from twenty to two hundred. The: Tungu- 
ſians With rein- deer purchaſe their wives with 
deer; the moſt expenſive of them coſt c went ʒ7 
of theſe animals, and there are: ſome who 
ceſt- ho more than one. A Tungaſian of 
the fiſhery on marryitig engage: tor pay dhe 
tribute for ckis father. n- law fonitwo ori more 
Fug 4 III year 


feats on horſe- back, and ſhooting at a mark. 
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years to come. Iſchi is the dowry of the 


bride, and is a quatter of the value of the 
ſchouroun; but beſides this, when ſue is pro- 
miſed, ſhe preſents her lover with a dreſs, 
as a ſpecimen of her good ſewing and ſkill 
in preparing of ſkins. When the agreement 
is ſettled, they cohabit without any ceremony, 
but make a feaſt on their firſt going into their 
new hut. The Tunguſians with horſes, on 


chis occaſion invite their friends to feaſt on a 
horſe; the Tunguſians with rein-deer, on a 


deer; the Tungufians of the fiſhery invite 


them to the fortune of their purſuit; and 


oftentimes the feaſt conſiſts of a wolf or a 


fox; but if they are ſo unfortunate as to 
meet with nothing elſe, they ſit down con- 


tented to a dog, which is provided * the 


| father of the bride. 


Their des on theſe occaſions, and on 


all feſtivals, conſiſts in relating ſtrange adven- 
tures, generally in ditties. They havc both 
hunting ſongs and love ſongs; they dance to 
the ſound of the tour, a very ſimple violin 


made of a board and three ſtrings; the men 
amuſe themſelves moſtly with running races, 


12 The 
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These WEE 0 ſober; lo; ak 
free from care, are acquainted with few dif- 
- eaſes, and have none peculiar to.themſelves ; 
yet they never live to a vefy advanced age: 
A perſon ſeldom reaches the age of ſeventy 
years. The infirmity which moſt commonly | 
attends old age among the Tunguſians is an 

inflammation in the eyes from the ſmoak ; and 
the ſcurvy, from want of that exerciſe to 
which they have continually been uſed from 
their infancy. A ſevere ſmall-pox has now 
and then appeared among them. About thirty 
years ago was the laſt time, and then its rage 
was dreadful. The prieſts are their phyfi- 
cians ; their cures are ſimples, ſacrifice, and 


_ 


They bury the corpſe in its cloaths, and 
with it ſome tobacco, pipes, and ſeveral uten- 
fils: if it is a man; they likewiſe depoſite 
his arms. The ſpot on which a petſon dies 
is his tomb, unleſs he chuſes anothef place. 
The Schamans, and ſeveral other T ungufians, 
will not be buried at all, but deſire to be 
expoſed in the air. In this caſe they are 
covered with ſtones and branches of trees, 
| and 
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and are hung up near the place where the 
corps of à Schaman has been depoſited. 
Some deſire to be buried near thoſe of their 
family; others chuſe a ſpot for the place af 
their interment near ſome tree, on which 
they have fixed their affection. The friends 
of the deceaſed bury him themſelves, with- 
out any ceremony on the occaſion; but after 
the interment, each one after another brings 
victuals and drink to the deceaſed; this 
rite they call Schitourap, and it is performed 
by placing what they bring upon the grave, 


The Tunguſians are of the Schaman ſect. 
Boa is the name they give to the Supreme 
Being; Bougui their name for the devil; 
Schaman is the title of their prieſts and ma- 
gicians. 


or THE | INHABITANTS oF ' THE 
EASTERNMOST PARTS or 
SIBERIA. h 


F AMTSCH ATKA, that part « of the con- 
tinent of Siberia which extends far- 
theſt to the north eaſt, was not known to 
the Ruſhans till "the cloſe of the ſeventeenth 
century. The conqueſt of it could not be 
rapid, on account of its remote ſituation, the 
inclemency « of the weather, and the fierce and 
independent ſpirit of the pe ople. In 1690 che 
Ruſſians firſt heard there was ſuch a place; 
in 1696 they begari to take poſſeſſion of it, 
17 hey diſcovered the iſlands of Kourili in 17 10. 
In 1727 the expedition for Kamtſchatka was 
undertaken by ſea, under Bering, but was not 
completed before 1741. In this expedition 
they became better acquainted with the eaſt- 
ern and northern coaſts of Siberia, diſcovered 
the iſlands fituated between Siberia and Ame- 
rica, and ſome of the Kourili iſles, touched 
at 


gs 
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at che coaſt of Nip on or Japan, and even at 
the continent of America. Afterwards this 
<dutitry and ſomeof the iſles were viſited by 
the Prymyſeblenili, or: Ruſſian hunters, by the 
Koſaks, and by ſome merchantbꝭ; and by de- 
grees ſome of the nations became tributary. 
Cape 'Tſcthouktſkoi, or the promontory of 
Schelatik;' and moſt part of the borders of the 
river Auadir, were known before Kamtſchatka. 
Major Pawlohtzky at che head of a detach- 
ment traverſed great part of this country, and 
conquered it in the year 1738 and the follow- 
ing two or three years; but it was impoſſible 
at that time to keep in due ſubjeCtion all the 
pony e a * rg eee af 1209 en 
12911401 21 11221. 907 1 
The fame aotzcles which Ropped the en- 
tire conqueſt of this country, and prevented 
the peſſeſſing of what was conquered, of courſe 
impeded a perfect knowledge of it. For the 
_ atfentive eye of the diſcerning obſerver, not 
baving as yet penetrated the greater part of 
this country,' we have nothing but a few un- 
connected accounts of it. Vet, imperfect as 
they are, they ſerve in ſome meaſure to give 
os a knowledyls of the inhabitants; for their 
e ES: conſtitution 
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conſtitution and fingular manner of living were 
too ſtrange not to. ſtrike the mind of even the 
ſoldier and merchant, who penetrated ſo far 
for conqueſt. and profit; but the nature of this 

cold, rugged country, and in part uninha- 
bitable to the Europeans, has never been ex- 
amined with--ſuſficient accuracy to furniſh” a 
certain relation of it. Meſſrs. Steller, Kratſ- 
cheninikaff, and Muller, of the academy of 
St. Peterſburg, have given us theſe accounts, 
which are the beſt we have at preſent; 
but ſome travellers, who are not literary 
men, have furniſhed accounts as true and 
as intereſting. The author of this work 
has collected every thing from them that 
had the leaſt relation to his deſign, the authen- 
ticity of which could be depended on. 


Among the different people who inhabit 
this country, the Youkaguirians ſomewhat 
reſemble the Yakoutes in their language and 
manner of living. The Tſchouktſches greatly 

reſemble the moſt northern iſlanders; the 
Kamtſchadales, the different Kourilians, and 
the inhabitants of ſome other eaſtern iſles. 
Fhe Koraiks participate of the manners of 
tae 
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the Tſchouktſches and Kamtſchadales. Ne- 
vertheleſs, they do not reſemble one another 
in ſo many reſpects as they differ, as well in 
their national manners, as their language, way 
of living, &c. It is therefore impoſſible to 
trace their origin or relation to other nations 
till we have @ more exact hiftorical knowlellge 
-of them, and'more connected accounts. The 
author, having in view only their actual con- 
ſtiturion, chooſes to comprehend them under 
the name of The moſt eaſtern people of Si- 
beria, not on account of their origin, which 
perhaps may be nearly the ſame, but on ac · 
count ond the frre of their firuations. | 
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pq, οn r able people whowavas 
Ablage podieg the moſt northerly parts of the 
anritoty of, the, Yakoutes, tothe eaſtxard of 
dhe. Heng, from, the iriver Vams re. Kolyaia, 


and even pe borders of the frozen ſeas: 


53 do 1d ant of Hun od yam 2cgqerinsc; 
It, is,pretended;, that. the: Ruſſians who con- 
quered Siberia came to the knowledge of the 
Youkaguirians and of the Yakoutes at the ſame 
time; but as the former inhabited the moſt 
northerly, rugged, and inacceffible country, the 
firſt Youkaguirians that ſubmitted were made 
tributary only in the year 1639, after having 


made a ſtout defence. Before this they had 


never ſeen an horſe, whereas the Yakoutes had 
horſes, We may therefore conclude, that 
the Youkaguirians muſt have poſſeſſed the 
country they now inhabit for many years. 


Five 


* gts ant, or-Joukaguer, are even 
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Fire of their tiber ar ene 9 their. 
wandering courſe about the lower part of the 
Vama. They are taxed at the rate of two 
hundred and eighty- ſeven bows, and pay their 
tribute at Quſtyamſkoi Simovie, about eleven 


hundred and eigbty, four verſts north af Va- 


koutak. Four Voukaguire tribes live in the 
neighbourhood of Oudyadenſkoi Simovie, up- 
: on the lower Indiguirka, and ypon the Alaſeya, 
two rivers which empty themſelves into the 


frozen ocean Theſe four tribes depend on 


Maſeyiskoi Simoyie, thirteen hundred and 
ſixty- nine verſts north north-eaſt of Yakoutzk. 
Twenty of their tribes have ſettled in the 
lower part of Kolyma; and are computed at 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-ſeven heads, Seven 

of theſe tribes are called Voukaguiri. They 
all pay their tribute at offices built for that 
purpoſe on the Kolyma.; the laſt of which 
offices is ſituated one thouſand nine hundred 
and fourteen verſts to the. north-eaſt of Va- 
kout zk, and about an hundred verſts from 


the mouth of the river Kolyma, in the frozen 


ſea. The whole nation is taxed at the rate of 


pine hundred and ſixty- four heads, but they 


are 
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are ſo diſperſed in their deſerts, that reckoning 
- thoſe who-are not regiſtered; women and.cbil- | 
dren,] we. cannot compute the nation to bo- 
more 750 four ende mumber ee 
males. fis ear 75 

1 In their exterior nl a nefioha) endete 
the Vbukaguires reſemble the Vakoutes; in 
their manner of living, the Samoyedes. Their 
habit partakes both of the Vakoute and of 
number of Yakouts expreſſions, but not ſuſſi- 
ciont to be called a dialect of the Yakoute 
knguage : for theſe people, ſpeaking each in 
their own tongue, do not underſtand one 
another. Their idelatrous worſhip is like 
that of the Yakoutes, They punctiliouſſy 
abſtain ſrom any commerce with their neigh- 
bours, and always live entirely ſeparate. This 
circumſtance adds to the probability of the 
eee N an nen and diſtin 6 


WEED? [3 e 
They perform their perambulations in the 
ſame manner as the Yakoutes, and have their 
portable huts, Hunting, fiſhing, and their 
rein deer, furniſh them with proviſion. It is 
pretended that the Antails, a race ſo called by 
5 the 
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che Koraiks, have only ſtriped. rein-deer. 
Their e is the eps wich that of the. | 
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155 SP 10 
roxication more Snag any 1 55 onda: na- 
tian, conſequently, tobacco and the intoxicat-, 
ing muſhroom is much uſed by them. There 
are ſome ho can eat four of theſe muſh- 
rooms at a time; and steller, ſays, great care 
is taken to preſerve the urine of thoſe who 
have got drunk with them, for it has the ſame 
effect on thoſe who drink of it as the muſh- 
rooms themſelves. Both the Youkaguirian 
Schaman and the Tunguſian Lamoutes be- 
fore they are inſpired ſwallow a large doſe of 
this wine. The eating of theſe muſhrooms 
neither cauſes, a greater heat in the blood 

nor an accelaration of the circulation, but has 
ſuch am effect on the nerves, that many all the 
time of their ebriety have a continual trem- 
bling, and become quite ſtupid in their old 
'age. Under the influence of theſe vapours 
they imagine themſelves to be of a gigantic 
ſize, and that they poſſeſs immenſe riches. 
Some lying on their backs fing ſongs full of 
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lively i images; others utter the moſt extrava· 
gant prophecies, and rave about fu uturity. 


At the heighth of their rage they make a 
dreadful noiſe till they fall faſt aſleep. Some 


cannot bear the effect of theſe muſhrooms, be- 
ing ſo violent as to produce frenzy and down- 


right madneſs; and they tell you, that this 
dreadful effect is the certain conſequence of 


enjoying a woman when drunk; therefore the 
ſoberer people do all they can to pre- 
vent them Tron: indulging your eſe es | 


at once. N 
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oF Ar. SCHATRA js is a peninfyl la,. formed;, 
F by a chain of ſtony and. darren mongg; 

tains, which run toward \the, fouth ou 0 weſt | 


from that part of the continent 1 95 Biber 


Koraiks. Iris bounded by th Eaſtern, $0 W, 
the gulf of Penſchinkkol' 5 che f he ſea gf 85 % 


hotzkx; in all probability Part ranged 
of ile which in many oi ops exte ; 4 
10 


far as Japan, are 2 bd t of N i ehe 


2 


fityated. between about 0 4 ay d 52 d 8 degr — 


north atitüde. 0 is not, "therefore,,..its, 
northern poſition that renders it ſq | barren n, hut, 


its fituation ſo far to the eaſt; for according.to. 


the moſt modern map it extends to the 3% 
degree of Jongitpde, | The ſoil, is ogy 2 fyl | 
of cold ſpfi ings, deftitute c of the, ſalleſt piece. 
of fertile ground, and {6 cold even, u 
ſimmer 0 at the N is tall y, 1 


1 1 91%, D 


culture, ani of ieſelf d bes not ,produc e a ſuffi, 


ciency for the, cattle, 0 > people e. accu med. 
we © 142 9: 2 
to 1 in the European manner Kamtſchatka 
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is almoſt uninhabitable. It is without doubt 
- the moſt horrid place of exile in the vaſt em- 
pire of Ruſſia for the greateſt criminals. The 
Ruſſians have a few ſettlements. in chis penin- 
ſula; theſe are ſmall Oſtrogs, or buildings 
| ſurrounded with a Palliſade, and ſo en 


the exiled criminals, - To Y eſe place they | 
are obliged t to ſend” all the neceſſaries of life 
from great diſtances by horſes, which are 
many days travelling, which coſts the g govern- 
ment great ſums of money. It is very pro- 
bable, that theſe rude mountains in times very 
remote were peopled by a diſtinct nation, by 
the Koraiks, who will be f. poken of hereafter, 
and who inhabit the northern part towards 
the continent of Siberia, and by the Kamt- 
ſchadales, who are ſettled in the fouthera 
part of this peninſula, 5 


The Kamtſchadales call themſelves Fel- 
mainns, that is to ſay inhabitants. Their pe- 
ninſula bears the name of Kamuſchatha, from a2 
river ſo called which runs to the weſt, and 
which probably was named after Kont/ata, a 
brave Itelmainn, who fixed his abode there. 


Hiſtory 
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Eden 3 with 6 tbek Gig, 
for they themſelves Know voching of it, nor 
of any events that have happened in their 
nation. ; eee their language, 
wakdhy for A ſeparate peo] ws, hevitiy forme 
little relation to the different HandersT their 
neighbourhood. They Know of no other na- 
tion but the Koraiks, and a few iflanders, and 
lately of the Ruffians: their utenſils” are en 
— thoſe of heir erghbou 


mſtances are a rice per, of 
uity of he nation. 


ke 1448 


| They as divided wteilicl 1 Sieb 
the ſmall rivers, on the borders of which they 
fix their habitations, and which they ſeldom 
<—_ The Nees made diviſions | 


in 1760, — — Oſtrog · preſi 
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over eleven hundred and ninety-fix male tri- 
butaries. Theſe live in twenty- two Oſtroſ- 
chokis, or ſmall fortified, hamlets. Five and 
twenty Oſtroſchokis, conſiſting. of 938 heads, 
are under the lower and higher Oſtrogs of 
Kamtſchatka. Twen ty-ſix Oſtroſchokis, of 
940 males, depend on the Taguilſkoi Oſtrog. 
As this calculation is exceedingly moderate, we 
may ſafely treble the number to come at the 
true account of tributary heads, including 
women and children; and, were we to make 
the number even four times as great, the in- 
habitants would be but few for ſuch an extent 
of ground; and ſtill fewer, if we conſider that 
in the moſt northern Oſtrogs the Koraiks be- 
longing to them are included in the enumera- 
tion of the Kamtſchadales. In the years 1768 
and 1769, the. ſmalkpox carried off a great 
number; and as this calamity happened eight 
years after the ſurvey, the diminution it oc- 
caſioned makes the aforeſaid eſtimate of this 
people probably cs CF dire 5 
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F be 3 are * Th wat part of Jow 
0 ſtature, with broad ſhoulders, large heads, 


— an flat faces, 5 noſes, ſmall eyes, thin 
ls 
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lips, and ſhort ' legs. They are ſtout walk 


ets, exceedingly hardy, inſenfible to change 
of weather, and indifferent as to their man- 
ner of living. The women have black eyes 
and eye- brows; their ſkin is rather delicate, 

of a lively red complexion, a pretty hand 
and ſmall foot, 5 they are in "Joe 
very” well made. 


The Kanarfchadales hive a u ws 
nation, a ſtrong memory, and fuch a genius 
for imitation that they can copy with eaſe 
whatever they fee. Their ſongs and tales 
are full of wit and pleaſantry. They are great 
mimics, and take off the way of ſpeaking and 
motions of ſtrangers, and turn them into 
ridicule. They pay very little regard to the 
euſtoms of their anceſtors ; but when they 
change i in any reſpect, it is commonly for 
the worſe, as they are more apt to follow 
bad examples than good. They feldom give 
themſelves the trouble of reflecting, and forget 
their faults tos ſoon to improve the future re- 


gulation of their conduct, for which they. 


have n no er er of concern. FRE gurioſity is 
3 unbounded, 
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ſerious affairs. to them as to attract and 


em ploy their whole attention. Love is 
their, predominant paſſion, and good nature 
their chief characteriſtic: theſe form aftrange 
contraſt to their negligence and inſenfbility, 
which make them deſpiſe all the other plea- 
ſures of life, and even life itſelf. Poverty 


gives them no concern z and nothing but — | 


calls of hunger can drive them to the chace; 
and then they ſeldom 80 fo far but they can 
return to paſs. the night in the arms of their 
women. They care not how their meat is 
prepared, ſo it does but fill their ſtomach ; 


nor of what quality their liquor is, ſo it does 


but intoxicate them. They talk with regret 
of the happy times of their anceſtors, who 


could walk up to the ancles in the oyerſlowing 


of a drunken debauch, whilſt, in their days 
they can ſcarcely wet the foal, of their foot. 
Their immoderate luſt proceeds even to beſ- 
tiality ;and. the. men, contrary to the cuſtom 
of other. caſtern nations, make themſelves the 
voluntary faves of the women to gratify 
their laſcivious deſires. . Pederaſty is prac- 


tiſed en publicly. The women too are 
as 


r a i 


are cowardly and baſe to an exceffive degree, 


oF fly to ſuicide as a relief, not only 
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49 much addicted to a profligate libertiniſm 
as the men; and not only indulge with their 
own nation, and expełt ſuch a retum for every 
ſervice they do to s, but alſo: purſue 


unnatural means to gratify their paſſions. 


The Academician Steller, who was among 
them a long time, attributes this inſatiable 
luſt to their daily uſe of half. rotten fiſh, fiſh- 

roe, rancid fat, and onions ; but 2 8 


F 5 2 ub 


They bars 3 very confuſed notion 10 56. 
nour and ffiame. Kind treatment has no ef- 
fect on them; ee to render them more 
civilized, leſs knaviſh, and more ſerviceable 


chan they naturally are, they muſt be treated 


with ſeverity.” Pleaſure and inaction are their: 
only object; they therefore ſteal nothing} 

but women and dogs, which formerly were 
the continual cauſes of nationabwar, They 


gratifying t. their revenge ＋ 2 N darkeſt 
and moſt ſecret means. The leaſt appre: 
hepfion of danger drives them to erf 

and as they haue no hope about futurity, 


K 3 2 preſent, 
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only thoſe who: are confined for ſome offence, 


but ſuch as are diſcontented with their dot, 


prefer a voluntary death to an uneaſy- life, 


and the pains! of diſeaſe. The ancient peo- 


ple of the North uſed to kill men when they 


became through old age a burthen to them- 


ſelves and to ſociety . The Kamtſchadales 
| diſpatch themſelves ber any diſeaſe has 
rendered them infirm. They have not ſuf- 
ficient courage to bear any great pain, but 
always have recourſe to ſuicide ;- à never. 
failing cure for every ſuffering. - If a woman 
brings forth twins, they commonly kill one 
of them, likewiſe every weak child, and ſuch 
as are born with any defect. If a woman 
finds her pregnancy an inconvenience to her, 
me endeavours to effect a miſcarriage, that the 
may more eaſily; renew the indulgence. of ber 
| defires. The fick and malefactors meet the 
; molt. terrible deaths without we emotion. 22 
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their language or their e 
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The Kamtſcliadiles: hive: n e 
but what they acquire in their t narrow cirole 
of life, and in purſuanee vf the impulſes of 
nature. They bave neither letters nor hiero- 
glyphies. Their language is national and 
peculiar, though inclining te the genius of 
the Mongolian, and is very difficult to learn, 


2s it adopts no foreign term. When they are 


obliged to name things wbich exiſt neither in 

tution, chey in- 
vent terms more or leſs analogous to thoſe of 
their language which expreſs nearly the 


fame matters, or have a connexion with 


ſomething in uſe among them. They 3 
by tens; and are ſuch poor arithmetician: 


that they cannot arrive at that number — 


out uſing their ſingers, When they” would 
expreſs a quantity which to them appears 


beyond the reach of numbers, they _ 


their fingers, or take hold of their hair; as 


much as to ſay, the mind nen that * 


de fend” 


Their ſolar year is Uivided into thi fangs | 
and winter years; and theſe into taua or 


lunations, which are called after ſome cir- 
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136: EASTERN SIBERIANS., : 
cumftance in nature: for example, Noa 
houatſch is the month in which the cuckow'is 
firſt; heard. But they take no account of the 
days. Every memorable. event is an epocha'+. 
ſush is the epocha of the revolt, the epocha 
of the ſmall-pox, &c. e 8 theſs, dds 
WI wet; | 5 Kei iggods 


|. Thelr Sade are, iſtribuied into fami- 
bea Every family has 2 ſeparate Oftroſ, 
chbck or, hamlet, conſiſting of a few ſmall. 
houſes, andi ſituated in general near ſome 
river. When a young man maxries, he re- 
moves into the hamlet to o hich, his bride 
belongs. When à village becomes too po- 
pulous, they ſeparate and form a new village; 
but always on the ſame river by which the 
primitive, branch is ſituated. The oldeſt of 
theſe villages, from which collateral hamlets 
aro ſprung, enjoys ſome. prerogatives, as pre- 
tending to haye heen the abode. of . one of the 
ſons of the founder of the Kamtſchadale nation, 
who muſt be a deſcendant of their God Koutka, 
They pay a deference to old men of the vil- 
lages; but their authority is very confined. 
They have no puniſhment but for theft and 


1 The fingers ofa thief axe burnt, that 
he 


- = * 


TAE/RAMETSCHADALES 5 
he müy be know and deteſted; à murdeter 
is dekwkreck into the Hands of thoſt whom 
he has injured, who ay, mh eften e 
him ſuffer the moſt cruel tortures. 


be. 1 * watt 7 - 247 5 "ror I i y 
Fortnerly whole villages were oft 4800 Kere 


of warfare, which aroſe from their ffequent 
attempts to carry off the women from 6e 
another's hamlets. Theſe hoſtilities fried 
opportunities of aſpiring to the dignity af 
Toyo,” or ehiefs of parties, who 
meaſures to be taken againſt the enem/ for 
bringing off their wormen and dogs, asdorber 
effectz. They were like wiſe often et F 
againſt the Koraiks'''with' - various 
They never attacked the enemy in the open 
field, either in their national wars; ot Hf tffeir 
different revolts; bur always endeahottred to 
forprize' chem in their dwellings, er force 
quit" advaritigeous poſts, where the7 
dated "not "attack the! When” 2 village 
was bl6ckalled, 4 and bad fl hope of Uiſtodg: 
ing the enemy, it was common for the men, 
firſt to Kir al ens Worden in the place} und 
then themſelves ; 3. knowing, chat, were they 
10 ſurrender, they would not meet a better 
fate. The bow and arrow, the pike, and the 
club, 
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club, are all their offenfive and defenſive 
. their pikes; und een 3 
1 IR 
3 et feuation does not e allow of 
which they ſtand. Py * the f 
that of the other Siberians. They have Ruſ- 
ſian overſeers, and are obliged to give hoſt - 
ages for greater ſecurity. Every tributary 
male muſt furniſh a ſable ſkin, or any other 
kin ſo it be in quality or quantity equiva- 
lent to a ſable: the commiſſaries ſometimes 
ene of an equivalent quantity wigs 
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have dyele in es — 


; 28 well. 23 i could, by — them 

with palliſadoes, ramparts of varth or heaps 
of ſtones. The Ruſſians. have given theſe 
fortifications the. mere of Dae * re- 
Ve and this denomination 
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n the Kamtſchadales are no longer al- 
n = nn — ee 


4 * 9 1 


— . W of demolithed villoges 
cieiy where to be met with, would lead one 
to ſuppoſe that the nation of the Itilmainus 
muſt formeriy have been _ OP 
W it c at e | 
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houſe. The -Koſoutch or winter houſe is 
in form of a ſquare ; 2 hole ſive feet deep 
is dug, which is ſurrounded with--palli- 
fades, and covered. with -rafters laid a-croſs, 
branches of trees, hay, and earth. To get 
into the houſe they deſcend through: a hole 
at the top by means of a balk with ſteps 
eut in it; oppoſite to this on the other 
fide is another hole; each hole ſerves as 
2 door, a window, and a chimney, for 
the ſmoke has no other paſſage, and the 
light and air no other entrance. The 
Pebin: or ſummer - houſes are built like 
pigeon · houſes of - balks, about two: fathoms 
from the ground; ſome arè built in a circu- 
kn, 2 in an 2 form. The balks 

inclining 
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inelining to each other at top give theſe 
huts. the for n of a+ cone. The walls and 
roof are made of wood, and thatched with 
eloſe. to one —— ſo that boards are laid 
theſe. 8 not vecy 9 a briſker 
wind than uſual makes them ſhake back- 
wards and forwards. They are obliged to 
build in this elevated manner, on account of 
the moiſture oi / the ground in the ſummer- 
ſeaſon.. At the bottom een tie 
5 heir dan, * e . n 
| Theit manner of Sheet is: _—_ nds 2 
theit winter:huts their ſleeping places are ſe- 
parated by poles, and graſs: mats, are their 
bedding. Their Koatſchthatas and Baidars 
are boats made af wood © altened: together 
with vrhale · bone. Their ſledges are of the 
ſame width with thoſe: of the Oſtiaks and 
Tunguſians, pretty long and very light, and 
are drawni by dogs. The ſhoes they make 
uſe of tot walk on the ſnow are the fame 
with thoſe of moſt of the other northern na- 
tions. "A ä are made of the inteſ- 


tines 
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tines of ſome large fiſh ;. their other veſ⸗ 
ſels of wood, and birch bark. Formerly 
their. hatchets and knives were made of 
Kone, which they rubbed. till th. Mom 
ſharp, and their needles were of fi 
bone; but now they have kettles, Bacher, 
Knives, needles, &c. and ſome bave even dif- 


ferent veſſels of t ad Aae r with 
Japan varniſh, 64 0 


3 5 
4 4 1. 


They — wa more to the cuſtoms 
of their anceſtors in their, food. than in any. 
thing beſides... The Kamtſchadales, as well 
as the Tungufians and other Siberians, eat 
all kinds of quadrupeds, birds, and fiſh, ex- 


cepting lizards, &c. Dogs and mice they eat 
only in times of ſcareity. The bodies of. 


-Whales, ſea-dogs, and other ſea-animals, which 
they find on the ſhore, are exceedingly. agree- : 
able to them. They uſe. wild, roots: and fruit, 

and dry fiſh, roots, and different. kinds of 
fleſh, for winter proviſion. As they have no 
— domeſtic, animals, they feed leſs on beaſts 
that die of themſelves than the other no- 
madie Siberians. The way of preparing 
their victuals is as extraordinary as diſguſt- 
20 20 ; ing. 


— 
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ing. In ſpring they eat the pellicle ound 
under che outer bark of the birch and 
willow trees, mixed up with fiſh roes; and 
to this it is owing that the excrements of 
this people in that ſeaſon reſembles tan. 
Their Selega is a meſs compoſed of wild 
fruit, roots, and the ſugar plant e, fried 
with the fat or oil of fiſh,” Tokala are 
the backs of fiſh dried in the air, and 
eaten raw. , Tſebouprits | are fiſh prepared 
in the ſmoke, Their Howyot is the broth 
of fiſh that have rotted in holes made 
in the ground for that purpoſe, in which 
they let them purrify to ſuch 4 degree that 
they are obliged to take them out with 


wooden bowls. © This naſty ragout diffuſes 
the moſt diſagreeable of all ſtenches; but 


tc 2 Kamtſchadale the moſt agreeable of 


odours. They ſcarcely make any uſe'of wt; 
; and bread 1 is og imknown to dent. 


Water is G common RY In the 
ſp pring they take the juice of birch; they 
5 make a kind of tea of the leaves by Lf 


* Heracloun Sitiricum Linn. 2 7 
| machia 
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machia or Onagra *; which they likewiſe viſe 
in their ſoups, and as ſauce for fiſh,” The 
men are fond of (intoxicating theinſelves. 
Formerly they could only indulge themſelves 
| in this pleaſure by means of the juice of: the 
intoxicating muſhroom + boiled; with" the 
leaves of Onagra; but at preſent beſides 
that they have tobacco, which they ſtmoke 
for the ſame purpoſe, and which they are ex- 
tremely fond of. The Koſaki moreover furniſh 
them with a liquor of their own, 'a kind of 
brandy, made of the fermented leaves of the 
ſugar-plant, and the juice of different wild 
fruits. The women never intoxieate them- 
ſelves, but prefer thoſe Pleaſures which are 
| beſt enjoyed ns the ne are mon n 
De N ü ne 


ae, = 


> 2 


"The antient r & Dane was: alf. 
ferent in many reſpects from their preſent 
faſhions. e have indeed preſerved Its ra- 
W coſtume , bur have n a great 


« F 4 * 


* The Kamtſchadales call it Ber. It is * 
Epilobium. wt, 5 | ; 7 


+ Before (poten of i in ae the Odin; and 
ie : | 2 * 2 ord 


"Mts imitation 


3 — bert his Kin 
Sirdle of fur, handſomely embroidered, 
o N ich is tied a bag before, and behind 
3; ſkin .apron3; ſo that they go almoſt 
entirely naked. At preſent, when at home, 
they often ſit in this undreſs, Formerly 
they went ſo clad. to the chace, and to 
the fiſbery in ſummer. They now wear 
Shire bur dul Hate the girdle oner, den. 


The 3 Heather; and fit 
cloſe tithe. thigh: they faſten below the 
knee. The breeches are made of ſkin, the 
fur pa => and reach to the heel. 
Formerly they wrapped the feet an twiſted 
7 4 or wore ſocks and buſkins next the 
Kia : at preſent many have ſtockings. Their 
boots and ſhoes are made of the ſkin of ſea- 
_ dogs, or of the ſkin from the feet of rein · deer, 
with the fur on the out-fide.; ſome are made 
of fiſh ſkin. Their beſt ſhoes are made of 
ſhreds af different ins and dyed furs, which 
are well ſown. together, and are prettily em- 


1 and faſtened round the ancle. Their 
1 Kh waiſtcoats 


2 5 a 
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altagatk forntefly counted 6f tus für 


| fall frs; which came next the Kin; at plefent 
they fittt Pur 66 A faltt of lten, cotton; 


naukeen, or fitk © all which Gfferbtt tus 


they By of the Ruffians. The Parkis Are 
undder Rüddes in the fortti of flirte, at the 


of wes 'is a hole Juft1 large enough for 


1e ati kits teach to the knees. 


They val wear only this mube, Wich is 
Wi of {deer or of 

fed. dogs, La is dyed a brown colour in the 

infide with' the bark of the alder-tres';' at 


generalty male bf the 


bottom it has an elegant borderb three 


four inches in breudth, after the Tungufiat. 
faſhion; adorbed With fringe and bunches of 


fur.” They "wear this habit ſometitties on one 
fide, and förndtilts Gn the other, but moſtly 


with the fur Invards.” "Phe" *Kouklanka 18 


the upper ſhube; it likewiſe reſetubles a 


ſhirt ff its 2 but is open above and 


below, and made moſt commonly of dog- ſkin, 


ſometimes of rein-deer ſkin. This ſhube is 
| longer and fuller than the other, and reaches | 
down to the feet. The neck is adorned: with 


the long and buſhy hair of dogs; and, as 
well as the bottom and the ſleeves, is orna- 
Vol. III. . * mented 


8 
edt to pals miGbgh i "Hffieulty'?" the 
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Ts mented with a broad border of fur or em- 


broidery, which always has a fringe, and 
ſuch a number of tufts of hair, chat; it gives 
the babit a moſt ſavage. appearance. To the 
neck i is tied a kind of bag made of fur, 
1 which they can cover the head after 
the manner of the Oſtiaks, and which: hangs 
behind; before is tied a piece c of dog's-ſkin, 


which 1 in the night they put over the face. 


This laſt fur they wear with the hair on the 


outſide. Formerly they had winter bonnets, 


made of birds plumage; and ſome wore 
ſtraps. round. the head, to, which were faſten- 
ed ſhreds of fur. In ſummer they uſed to 


wear a cap of wood or bark, or the ends 
| of wings made of different birds; ;_. theſe 


feather, caps, are in, eyery reſpe& the ſame 


with thoſe worn by the inhabitants of the 
continent of America, which is ſituated to 
the eaſt- of Kamtſchatka. At preſent the 


Ruſs caps are in uſe among the Kamtſcha- 
dales. hoot lene AER a tho 


| T be women wear breeches, and "X late 
ſhirts, ſtoekings, ſhoes, buſkins, under and 


| ab the ſime.as the men. The Kovuk- 


lankis 


lankis of the women have a. pointed piece 


moſtly adorned with borders of fine furs, 
more finely embroidered than thoſe of the 


either with the fur on the outſide or infide. 
They wear gloyes even in the night-time. 
Formerly the girls dreſſed their hair after 
the Tartar faſhion, dividing it into different 
trefſes, which they let hang over the ſhould- 
ers and back; at preſent they divide the 
hair at the top of the head, and plat it at 
the neck, where it is adorned with ribbands, 


platted their hair into a number of ſeparate 
locks, which at the end were tied together, 
and to which they added a quantity of bor- 
rowed hair. At preſent they wear hand- 
kerchiefs about the head, or elſe ſuch caps 
as are worn by the women in Ruſſia ®, 
Their necklaces, which are now of glaſs 
beads, were formerly made of fur, ornamented 
with ner trinkets. | 


: 10 an elevated picked polat, and is called 57 
the Ruſſians W 


18 
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hanging behind. Theſe upper ſhubes are 


men, and ſo contrived that they can be worn 


beads, &c. The married women formerly 


1 | At 


— 
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At ballet it is the faſhion for the wo- 
men to drefs themſelves entirely in the Ruſ- 
ian mode. Their full dreſs cloaths are of 
cloth of different colours. The men even wear 
cloaths with buttons, and boots after the Ruſ. 
fan faſhion. The women when dreſſed ont 
wear ſilk ſhifts with ruffles, Mppets, Ruſs 8a - 
rafanies, and a kind of turban tnade with a fil 
handkerchief wrapped round the head. This 
dreſs coſts at Kamtſcharka at leaft a hundred 
fables, ot fox ſkins; which the huſband pro- 
cures by fach means as he is able; and fre- 
quently by borrowing front his relations. 
Formerly: they never ' waſhed "themſelves, 
at preſent” they even make uſe of red 
and white paint; the latter is made of rot- 
ten wood and Ruſſian glaſs calcined “; the 
former of a ſea · weed + and greaſe, n #hich 
_— ou — eberks. l : 

Seen paid the een f. _ of their time 
in debauchery and idleneſs, and give them- 
ſelves no oncern about any thing whatever. 
If they purſue any employment. it is hunt- 


Fn ing, fiſhing, and looking a little after their 


1 gelenites. I Sertularia, 


houſhold 
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houſhold affairs: The chace furniſhes them 
with fables, foxes, and other game, but is al- 
ways attended with danger. It is a fortunate 
| ſeaſon to the moſt expert hunter, if during the 
winter he gets ten foxes. They are very 
dextrous at fiſhing, and are well acquainted 
with the proper. ſeaſons for it. Their nets 
are made of the ſtamina of nettles. Their 
forks with three prongs are the ſame as thoſe 
uſed by the Tungufians, and they fiſh moſt 
commonly in their canoes. At other times 
they employ themſelves. in building huts, 
forming different wooden utenfils, cutting 
wood for fuel and building, and making bows 
and arrows. The points of the latter are 
made of a piece of caſt iron from ſome broken 
kettle, which they can work without fire. 
They cut graſs for mats; and, contrary to the 
cyſtom of a all other nations, the bufineſs of the 
kitchen belongs to the men. They affiſt one 
another as far as lies in their power, not out 
of any ſelfiſh motives, in expectation of a 
return of ſervices, but from pure friendſhip. 
They barter with the Koraiks, fables, fox 
and white dogs ſkins, and the intoxicating 
muſhrooms dried, for rein-deer ſkins and 


L 3 ' Other 
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other furs. Some of them go into the ſer- 
vice of the Koraiks, in expeditions to the 
iſlands near Kamtſchatka; others accom- 


| pany the Ruſs merchants who trade thither, 
and are very ufeful to them, ſerving at once 


as ſailors, hunters, and interpreters. 


The employment of the Kamtſchadale wo- 
men is tanning, making threads out of nettles, 
mats and baſkets, drying the fiſh, preparing 
- 1finglaſs, and roots, berries and plants for pro- 


viſion, eſpecially the plant which has the 


fugar juice, To dreſs the ſkins, they. com- 
monly firſt ſcrape the hair off, then rub it with 
greaſe and fiſh roes, and ſqueeze it by twiſt- 


ing it in their arms. To make ſhammy lea- 


ther of the ſkin of rein-deer they let the ſkin 
ferment with the bark of alder tree, and a de- 
coction of the ſame bark. The Kamtſchadale 
women are excellent ſeamſtreſſes; they ſtitch 
and embroider admirably well, and make an 
' indiſcriminate uſe of thread and the tendons 
of animals. Formerly they had nothing 
to work with but bodkins made of bone ; 
afterwards they procured ſome needles from 

| Japan, 


— 
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Japan, , and at preſent from the Ruffians. The 
thread of nettles is only uſed to make cord and 
netting for the fiſhery. The ſkin of whales 
and other fiſh ſerves to make ifinglaſs of. 
Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of rein- deer leave 
the care-of them to the women, who likewiſe 
look after the dogs, 1 

Though they imitate the Ruffians in a a great 
degree, yet the Kamtſchadales have a number 
of peculiar cuſtoms, ſome of which are very 
extraordinary,and which muſt always beretain- F 
ed as they ariſe from the nature of the country 
and the inclemency of the. climate. They 
prefer the procuring of fire by friction to the 
uſe of flints and ſpunk. They make a ſmall 
hole in a piece of dry wood, in which they 
turn a ſtick ſo rapidly between their hands 
that it takes fire. Pounded hay ſerves them for 
tinder. As dogs are their only domeſtic anĩ- 
mals, they have a great number, and put a 
high value upon them; they feed them with 
the bones of game and fiſh. Theſe dogs are 
large, ſtout, and very much like wolves. Be- 
ſides the uſe they are of in hunting, they draw - 
the ledges : one of them can draw the weight 
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of eighty pounds. They put them two by 


two, and according to the weight they, have 
to draw, or the j journey they have to perform, 
they put four, ſix, or eicht to a ſledge. 
Where there is no beaten track the guide goes 
before to make a road with his long and flat 
ſhoes. © In travelling up an aſcent one is 
ot uged to walk, not to fatigue the dogs, but 
in going down a deſcent they run with ſuch 
rapidity, that one's neck is in no little jeo- 
pardy. They perform a journey e of a hundred 
verſts i in fifteen hours, without ſtopping on the 
way. The Kamtſchadales ſleep quite naked 


on mats and their ſhübes, covering themſelves 
with their cloaths. They are a dirty, lazy 


race, and ſo careleſs, that they often find 
themſelves expoſed to the moſt extreme 
indigence. They eat out of the ſame vel- 


ſels with their dogs, without cleaning them. 


T hey are commonly covered with vermin, 
and amuſe themſelves as the Tungufians with 
ſwallowing them. They let their nails grow 
to their natural length, which are always 
covered with all manrfer of naſtineſs. Be- 
fore the Ruffians furniſhed them with iron 


and braſs kettles they 2 their victuals 
*r N 2 by 
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by putting heated ſtones into a trough, and thus 
boiled their meat, fiſh, Kc. Befi es p painting 
themſelves, the women endeayour to make 
themſelyes handſomer and more agrecable by 
laiſtering on their faces the thin ſkin or cawl 
which covers the entrails of 2 bear. Some of 
theſe ladies affect to wear veils, and modeſtly 
turn away their eyes from a man they are not 
acquainted with. N : 


10 former times they ate whiter they 
were hungry, but now they have ſtated times 
for meals, As what they eat is always cold, 
their teeth are very fine. Every one has his 
| ſhare before him on a piece of board for a 
| plate, and . uſes his fingers for knife, fork, 
and ſpoon. | They eat and drink amazing 
quantities. When they lie down to ſleep, they 
always place by them a veſſel full of water, 
which they generally empty in the night-time. 
Notwithſtanding they are ſo poor they are 
very hoſpitable; but their boſpitality is ori- 
ginal. The hoſt to do the honours of the 
houſe heats his winter apartment to a con- 
fiderable degree, and by never ceaſing to preſs 
his gueſt to ſtuff * his ſhocking victuals, 
forces 
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forces him to ſwallow ſuch a quantity of 
ñt that he muſt vomit, and the more he yomits 
the more he is preſſed to eat. When a man 
has done ſuch juſtice to his hoſt's. enter- 
rairtment that he can neither eat nor vomit 
any more, he has ſecured to himſelf every 


ſervice it is in the power of his entertainer to 


do him. But theſe feaſts are not common. 
Sometimes they bring preſents afterwards to 
the hoſt; but he who treats, always expects 
to be treated in return. This cuſtor is a very 
neceſſary one among people who have no com- 
merce by purchaſe or exchange. To kill a 
bear is to perform an heroic deed. On this 
occaſion the courageous huntſman invites his 
friends to a feaſt, which confiſts of pieces cut 
out of the lard of the bear, and handed round 


among the gueſts, each of whom graſps it in 


his hand, takes a bite, and paſſes 1 it to his next 
neighbour. 


In their ſocial life the men ſecure the 
affections of the women, by rough and 
free careſſes, by little affiduities, 'and by 
acts of ſubmiſſion and obedience. But 


_ men * themſelves * no manner of 
notice 
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notice of one another, either by bowing, 
ſhaking hands, or other. ſalutations. Their 
abuſive words are RKaſcha, Rodug hwitſch, 
Kana, Kaiktſchitſch, that 1s, dog, hanged vil- 
lain, devil, poxed, and eſpecially accuſations 
of prep6fierous luſts. 


1 


Their diverſions conßſt of feaſts at abick | 
they eat and drink, fing, whiſtle through a 
pipe made of a cabbage-ſtalk, dance and tell. 
ſtories. Singing is the moſt favourite amuſe- 
ment of the women. Their voices are agree- 
able, and their ſongs are either national, or 
compoſed extempore. - The Kamtſchadale 
dances are pantomimic, like thoſe of the Oſ- 
tiaks. They have alſo Kourilian dances, 
which they have adopted from thoſe iſlanders. 
Sometimes both men and women join in one 
dance, at other times each dance apart. The 
exploits of their gods and heroes, and the ad- 
ventures their anceſtors and themſelves have 
met with in the chace, are the ne 
of their tales and fabulous ſtories. 


A Kannada; marriage is performed 
without any ceremony, or religious rite; to 
: catch 
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catch a girl is their term for marriage. 
Every one may have as many wives as he 
pleaſes, but few chooſe to be ſlaves to more 
than one. 'The man makes love to the girl 


in her parents” hut, by being aſſiduous about 


her, and doing every little ſervice in his power. 


If he is ſo unbappy as not to pleaſe, his ſervices 


are no longer accepted. During the time of 
his courtſhip, the lover is always on the watch 
for an opportunity to catch the girl; that is, 
to introduce his. collar i into her drawers. The 
married women in the room endeavour to 


fruſtrate his attempts by every means in their 


power, even by ſtriking him with more vio- 
lence than bare raillery admits of. After this 
piece of gallantry, the young people cohabit, 
without any more ceremony, and continue 
in the hut of che 8 5 Parents. 25 | 


| The Kannſchidales® ſet no great ww on 
the virginity of their brides; and hence pro- 
. ceeds the generofi ty with which the Kamt- 


ſchadale girls beffow their OE. « on che 


X 7 
* Like the Brafilians and other Americans; and 


the antient Thracians, according to Herodotus. 


EY. , | Ruſhans, 
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Ruſſians, having, no reaſon to fear any re- 
proaches on. this head from their future Ruf. 
bands. The Koſaks and földiers of the 
garriſons f Had formerly little feragtios” At 
their ſerv1 ervice. A "Wi ow. will never pet 
married ag, t till me "has kent ee 
all her fins 8 by admitting ſome favourite 
to accept her far Cürs. And 45 it is kl 
belief of the natives, that che kürte BL 
muſt attend the EX cpiator as befell the” late 
huſband, v were it not for the Ruſs s ſoldiers — 
are under f no ſuch b apprehenfio s, they woutt 
continue in a 1455 of witowhodk the beider 
of their days. Although both: 1 married "men 
and \ women carry their careſſes to the greateft 
exceſſes, yer they a are Jealous to fuch a a de gree, | 
that they often put an end to one 3 anot othe 185 *. 
ilence by open“ violence or ſe fer Cret poiſon. 80d by 
are mbre. prudent," and content themfelves 
with changing away their fafthlefs wives, or 
giving them up to their favoured paramoprs. 
As there is no excefs of licentiouſnels unpfac- 
tiſed among the Kamrichadales, there is no 'no 
attention paid to 5 conſanguinity f in their 2010 
rous commerce, excepting that of patents 5 and 
children. e n 


5 „ Though 
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Though many women do all they can to 
aiſqualify themſelyes from breeding, there are 
ſome who on the contrary ardently with to be 
mothers; and to that end make uſe of ſuper- 
ſtitious means. Some Frallow ſpiders; others 
call in to their aid magicians, who perform a 
great many ridiculous ceremonies to render 
them fruitful ;.and this ſolemnity ſupplies the 
want of ceremony at their weddings. The 
Kamtſchadale women are in general fruitful; 

ſome have as many as ten children, 5 and 
they commonly bring forth without much 
pain. Some friend, who calls in to ſee them, 
gives a name to the child. The moſt com- 
mon names are Koſko, Pikangour, Aphaka. 
They have a very tender but ill directed af- 
fection for their children, who, ſo far from 
being obedient to them, treat their Parents 
with n and e. $9 


The Kainechodlies' are in in l firong 
and healthy. Some of them are maimed, ei- 
ther by falling from ſome high rock, or from 
accidents i in travelling, which they are always 


in * of from their fledges being ſo very 
eaſily 
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eaſily overturned. The ſcurvy, abſceſſes 
from bad humours | in the blood, the n 


dice, and inborn] in — eyes, are th thei 
moſt common diſtem pers. For the — 
they eat wild berries, and raw fiſh. The ve- 
nereal diſeaſe was known to them before the 
Ruffians arrived among them. The inflam- 
mation in the eyes proceeds from the dazzling 
whiteneſs of the ſnow. They formerly in- 
oculated their children for the ſmallpox, by 
ſcratching the face with a, fiſh-bone dipt in 
yariolous matter. As this diſtemper made no 
appearance for a number of years, they neg- 
lected this ſalutary practice, when in 1758 
it was unluckily brought there by. 2 alter, 
who had been a long time cured of it. Th 
ſodurge of the human race. then raged i in 0 
dreadful. and fatal a manner, dar it pt | 
away two thirds of the nat. 


o 
1 
$5 5 „„ 


Formerly they aemdeciad the hut wherein a 
perſon died, believing that the judge of the in- 
fernal world had paid a viſit there, and would 
not leave one alive therein; 74 DV: as the 

| ene 


ASCERN IA 
bündig 2 heb Hut s attef fett WAR a dell 


bf trouble; eſpecially t6 tler WBG fact Heltler 
hatchets'nbr” pick axcs, they Hal reccütle 


to cher nicans, lacey as 5 catry the fick 
ot '6f doors: At preſeſt this cuſtom, totive- 
nient to thoſt He are well, "br Erber t to the 
fick, is not ſo cdmiſôn, „ Wröügl they Mit Have 
aff 806+ fiof to ſtichtRuts Ag pe pie back ted 
in; Thoſe who formerly died in the Open air 
were ſoon devouifel by tht A681 kt Preſent 


they inoftly Bury tHE Hientl. If 4 chi ante fn 
5 its infaney, they p ut the boch "th tKE Höll | 


of ſome tree. 3 — IId have Pettortiied the 
office of burying the Mead, ihizgine themſelves 
to be purſued by deartt; ard, to deprive kim 
of all power over the 
through'a ring mache of Piatract 
take two bifds, 


Als, And 


memory of the Aceaſed, the* Tn of which are 
. into the fire. 


ond evi © * N - 7 
3 ; HS = fs 


| hett andisct art af ee "my Scha. 
Mistziſtl: Their idotarrbus worſhip is g atmoſt 
the ſameé as that of the Yakoutes. ' Douſ- 


„ and _— are the names of the 
Supreme 


- * 
714 © 7 0 0 


ie Pals twice 


one bf Wich they Kill, and 
eat the other. After this they tat & fitli to the 
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Supreme Being. The devil is called anna; 
and their idols Neuſaoutſch and Ramouli; theſe 
are made of wood, and placed oppoſite to the 
window. | The Guifpabis are their * 
85 | 
The Karntſchadales' have very little daher 
for their religion, and very little vene- 
ration for the Supreme Being. Their ſtrong 
bent to imitation has made them embrace 
Chriſtianity, ſo that at preſent there are few 
who are not converted. But they make no 
better Chriſtians than they were idolaters; 
they neither fear nor love God; the very idea 
of a ptovidence appears to them ridiculous. 
All their notions 'corfeentring in ſenſuality, 
they have no conception of à paradiſe | deſti- 
tute of an aN - theie preſent defires, 
© t 5 „ er 


2 "OF A +, 
= 
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8 
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wo 
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* 


Ke. Ss the name of a 4 in . 
0 guage of this people, is moſt pro- 
bably ng cm of their own. They 
call themſelves Koraiks and Koriaks. They 
inhabit the northern coaſt of the gulf Pen- 
Ichinſxoi, and the moſt northern part of 
Kamtſchatka to the river Anadir. Their 

country extends Weſtward from the river 

Olomon (which runs into the Kolyma) as far 

| as the Indian ocean. Their neighbours are 
N the Kamtſchadales, the Tungufians, the La- 
”= moutes *, and the T ſchouktſches ; 3 the coun- 

try which they perambulate in their nomadic 

- courſes is rude, marſhy, full of ſmall rocks, 

and in many places abſolutely deſtitute of 


e 
a 
Tue hiſtory of this ſavage people is enve- _ Thi 
joped in * thickeſt darkneſs, They have thy 
7m See above, p. 70. 126 | rat; 


no 
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nd knowledge of it themſelves; are without 

the leaſt degree of education, without the 
art of writing, or lektets of any kind ; and 


were not known” before the Ruffiais adden 


them. The hiſtory of their ſouthern nei 
bours makes no. mention of them; © whence 
it I natural to conclude that they” ruff have 


occupied that country from m times very re- 


mote: A circumſtance that adds mote weight 
to this conjecture. is the great reſemblance 
thetSis' between the Kbraiks and inoff of the 
iſlandets f in the indian ocean fe in; even the 
inhabitants of that part of Nöth America 
whick lies abotit the gulf Penſchinſtoi. The 
Tame! remark has bern made in- relatlon to 
"the Tſchouktſches, who like wiſe have a great 
reſetnblance with ſevetil of the N orth Ame- 
_ ricari' tfibes. There is nothing mote pro 


bable than that all theſe different natious ate 
American colonies. Perhaps i in ſome great | 


a tevoliltion of” natute ein this bur 

a violent irruption of the ſea Has 9 
the continent into two parts, and formed 
that: great cluſter of iſlands 0 hem, 4 


and thus theſe tribes aß have” been ſepa- : 


med rom their American brethfen. But 


— 


N . we 


S 
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we can only make conjectures. A total want 
of. hiſtoric facts, and of a more perfect know- 
ledge of the people Who. live on the other 
fide of this gulph, an entire ignorance like- 
wiſe of their language, and the language of 
the people who form the nations of the moſt 
eaſtern part of Aſia, are, and ſome perhaps 
ever will be, ſo many barriers to our arriv- 
ing e at any degree of certainty on this head. 


| 


The Komik language has, a near 197 | 


of the, neighbouring, iſlanders; yet i it has fo 
many terms and expreſſions peculiar to itſelf, | 
that i it. may with, equal propriety be looked 
upon as, a particular lang . or a dialect 
of the before · mentioned people. The words 


n Fe 


are long, pronounced Wr fat, and | he 2 
eee, a ths n c e. 


3. 98002 ai „iche 140; 
They, divide "the * into the Aifferear 
ien take no note of, the HO: 


clas 


* le 


- 


C 


"© 
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"The. Norske are of a thort Rare, bare 
dall eg, litie rev. 0 tand meagre 
. Face, FIPS _ Wie by card ds black, 


* 


4 


in general very little beard, and their eye- 
brows long. They are of a flow, and dull 
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comprehenſion, have a high opinion of their 
country and conſtitution, are courageous, 
ſuſpicious, and revengeful; but, for the moſt 
part, lahorious, ſincere, ſuſceptible of frieng- 


hip, and fannt to their ſuperiors. 


F 


Before the conqueſt. of them by the Ruſ- 
fans they knew. no ſubordination; riches 
alone conferred prerogatives among them. 
At preſent their political conſtitution is the 
ſame with that of the other Siberians. They - 
pay their tribute in furs, &c. but they are 
not ſo ſtrictly governed as the nations juſt 
ſpoken of, eſpecially the wandering Koraiks, 
and conſequently a com putation of their 
numbers cannot be made with any exactneſs. 
To all appearance this nation is not more 
1 than Thy of the Kamtſchadales. 8 


The Koraiks are divided according to their 
manner of living, into the ſettled and the 
wandering, wich are pretty equal in point 
of numbers. They ſpeak a different dialect, 
and for the moſt part ds not treat one an- 


M 3 | other 
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other as two hodies belonging to the ſame 
ed bur as Wen: and avowed enemies. 


The manners of che ſettled 1 are * 
far more gentle than rhoſe of the Nomades. 
They occupy. the ſouthern part of their 
country near the gulph Penſchinſkai, and have 


| ſome ſettlements even in the very peninſula 
of Kamtſchatka. Their huts are conſtructed 


exactly like thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, and 


their way of living is entirely the ſame. 


Their dreſs ſcarcely differs at all from the 
national dreſs of the Kamtſchadales. The 
| Koraik women have a cuſtom of - making 
lines and different figures in their faces, like 
the Tungufians. Their victuals are the ſame 


as thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, and their 
mander of dreffing them e as e 


The chace and the an are choir ghiol | 


occupations. - They are more active and la- 
borious than the Kamtſchadales, eſpecially 
in the chace. Cookery is here the woman's 
buſineſs, and not the man's as among the 
Kamtſchadales. When they have any more 


furs than they want they part with them 
to 


W 
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to the wandering Koraiks, in exchange for 
the ſkins of rein-deer, of which they make 
their cloaths. Every family has a few rein- 
deer, but never more than are neceſſary for 
their journies. The women make the cloaths, 7 

dreſs the victuals, prepare the ſkins, dry the 
proviſions, &c. In every reſpect their em- 
ployment is the N.. as that of the Kamt- | 
ſchadale e nnd 1 


Their ſoclal manners are ak ha ; 
though they profeſs a great deal of friend- 
ſhip. If any one comes to ſee them, he is 
exceedingly. welcome, and treated with the 
beſt of every thing they have ; but they do not 
force him to ſtuff himſelf with food as the 
Kamtſchadales do. They keep their huts 
exceeding hot, and the women while in 
them go quite naked. In winter they travel 
in fledges drawn by rein- deer, not unlike 
thoſe of the Laplanders, and the other north- 5 
ern nations. They manage the rein. deer by 
leather thongs, to which is tied a comb, 
which, by pulling the thong, pricks the 
neck of 'the rein-deer. They ſometimes put 
two rein- deer abreaſt, and make a journey of 

MS: a hundred 
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a hundred and fifty verſts in a day. In ſum, 


mer they travel on foot, for it is not their 
cuſtom to ride the e, bret 


"The "plants . n over che 


northern part of this country in the envi- 
rons of the river Anadir, near the Tichouk- 
tſches, and they often come as far as Karnt- 
ſchatka, Their diſpoſition i is ſo wild and un- 
tractable, that it would be very difficult to 


bring them into apy. manner of ſubordina- 
tion. The very ſuſpi picion of ſuch a defign 


would be very N > 


Their yourtes or - huts | are male. of bent 


poles, like thoſe of. the Barabinzes, but | 


ſmaller,, and coyered with the ſkins of 
| rein-deer. In the middle of the hut are four 
ſmall poſts, to. which the dags are tied, and 
it is in the middle of xheſe poſts they cook 
pheir victuals. 4 be vicinity, of their fitua- 
tion enables the dogs to get at the victuals 
and help their maſters in emptying the ket- 


cle. The. wandering Koraiks cloath them- 


ſelyes in the ſame manner as the ſettled Kos 
n and the We 5 but they ſhave 
b * their 


-*. 
* 
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their heads, and vel 0 out moſt | part of the 
| beard, - 77% 
The chief em dra of the wandering 
Koraiks are the care of their rein- deer and 
the chace. Fiſhing does not anſwer, as they 
are not expert at it. The pooreſt of them 
| poſſeſs about fifty rein- deer, ſome have a 
hundred, the richeſt from one to two thou- 
ſand. With theſe herds of rein- deer they 
travel over their deſarts and mountains, with- 
out any apprehenſions of meeting with rivers 
or foreſts, ſo they do but find moſs on 
the ground, that being all that is neceſſary 
for the' ſubſiſtence of the rein-deer. They 
do not milk the female rein-deer, of courſe 
they have no ſuch thing as cheeſe. Even 
the wealthieſt of the Koraiks never kill one 
of theſe quadrupeds unneceffarily, unleſs it has 
ſome defect, their kitchen is ſupplied with 
thoſe which have died by ſoine diſeaſe, or to 
which ſome accident has happened ; ; to this! it 
18 owing that their herds becoine ſo bert and 
for the ſame reaſon a great ſtock is neceſſary 
* their hn auoongs ond 7 5 * — 


> , 1 1 


* 
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ſervice of the rich, and join their little herds 


to thoſe of their maſters. Every ſort af 
game is agreeable to them. The women ga- 
ther roots and wild fruit. Whatever provi- 


ſions they find are conſumed immediately, 
for they have not a thought of Ta = 


againſt a erigeney. 


The | wandering Koraiks are much more 
wild, hardy, and dangerous than the ſettled, 
They very often make parties to ſeek adven- 
. tures, and plynder ſome of their neighbours, 
or leſs turbulent countrymen. Before they 
enter on an enferprize, they always drink of 
the decoction of the i intoxicating muſhroom, 


to inſpire themſelves with more intrepidity 


and courage. Their arms are the bow and 
arrow, the lance, and the club. There are 


ſome who go to the chace and on their ex- 
peditions with no other arms than a ſtick. 


All their military art confiſts in falling on 
their enemy unawares. Theft, rapine, and 


murder, if committed among themſelves, 
are criminal : if on another race, or upon 


ſtrangers, they ä are heroie actions. Their 
greateſt happineſs confiſts in paſſing from 


one 
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one ſtation to another, and ſeeing their nu. 


merous herds of rein-deer. When a herd 
has increaſed too much, they divide it. 
There are few Koraiks who have herds ſo 
ſmall that they are able to count them; and 
yet if ouly one ftrays, it is r per- 
1 


's 
| 


The — all polygamiſts; : ſome 
have four wives. They do not purchaſe 
them; but, like the Kamtſchadales, they 
firſt endeavour to gain their affections, and 
then to catch them. The rich marry | 
among themſelves, without paying any re- 
gard to confanguinity ; the poor are obliged 


to get wives from among the poor. The 


wives of the ſettled Koraiks live in the 
ſame hut with them ; ; thoſe' of the wander- 
ing are diftributed among their different 


flocks, ſo that each has a flock under her 


care, Theſe latter are exceedingly jealous, 
and torment their unhappy wiyes in a moſt 
cruel manner,' Even an ill-founded ſuſpicion 
ſometimes drives the huſband to ſacrifice his 
innocent wife to his furious jealouſy ;- and 

| the 


* 
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the ſuſpected gallant falls likewiſe a victim 
to his rage. The ſettled Koraiks e err as much. 
on the other extreme; for their complaiſance 
towards their wives is 4 eat l, They are 
happy to ſee them charm ſtrangers; and the 
careſſes the wife receives is ſo much pleaſure 
' beſtowed on the huſband, They offer their 
wives and daughters to ſtrangers as compa» 
nions for the night. An acceptance of ſuch 
offers is eſteemed the greateſt mark of friend» 
-ſhip, and a refuſal of contempt, which highly 
diſpleaſes them. We find a fimilar cuſtom 
mentioned in the book of Baruch *. Hero- 
dotus imputes the like to the ancient Ba- 
bylonians; and it till obtains among ſome of 
the South Americans. Yet this politeneſs is 
attended with ſome inconyenience to the 
ſtranger thus entertained; for, firſt of all, 
his e Wee makes r in his pre- 


„„ 


* te women 4% with © cords about them, 

| — in the ways, burn bran for perfume ; ; but if 
any of them, drawn by fome that paſſeth by, lie with 

him, ſhe reproatheth her fellow that de was not 
thought as AR as Le, nor her « cord broken, 

Baruch vi. 43. ” 44G 014.3 £3; 0 
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ſehce, and offers him à bowl of it 6 
waſh his mouth with. ; 08M Nach blos 


The old women naine the children. They 
never; ſwaddle them, and Rave no cradles; 
the woman ſuckles her child till it is three 
yeats of age. The wandering Koraiks make 

their children preſents of rein-deer, with 
a view of making them good ſhepherds in 
their youth. A woman remains in the houſe 
ten days after lying · in. 


They take great care of the fick, and have 
tecourſe to their * to cure them by a 
char. 


The wandering Koraiks burn the bodies of 
the dead. This cuſtom is not uncommon 
among the ſettled Koraiks. They build up 
a pile, and carry the corpſe thither on a 
ſedge drawn by rein- deer, dreſſed in the beſt 
cloaths, and burn with it all the arms and 
utenſils of the deceaſed. They kill the rein- 
deer that have drawn it thither, eat the fleſh, 
and fling what remains into the fire. In 
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order to celebrate the memory of che de- 
ceaſed, they make another feaſt of reiũ - deer. 


The Koraiks are Schaman idolaters; 'and 
their religious. ceremonies a approach neareſt 
to thoſe of the | 
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0 70 a Wei to the Koraikes 
85 in every reſpect prevails among the 
'Tſchouktſches' or Tſchoukotſkes, both in 
- perſon and way of living, manners, and 
language, that it does not admit of a 
doubt but they deſcended from the ſame 
origin. They occupy that promontory in 
Siberia which extended from the rivers Ana- 
dir and Kolyma towards the north-eaſt, 

ſeparates the Frozen Sea from the Northern 
Ocean, and is called Tſchouktſkoi Noſs, or 
Schelatzkoi Noſs *: that is, Tſchouktſk, or 
Schelatzk promontory. The climate is cold, 
the ſoil: marſhy, abounding in rocks, barren, 
bare of woods, and extremely wild and ſa- 
vage. The ſummer laſts only a few months, 
but in this ſeaſon the days' are very long, 
Mrs: for ſeveral weeks together the * 


* Neſs i in many parts of Great Britain 6gnifies 2 
headland or promontory. 
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does not ſet at all. The winter extends 
through the greateſt part of the year; and 
during this melancholy ſeaſon it is almoſt 
one continual' night. An European cannot 
therefore ſubſiſt Es: nor travel in uy 
PE by fea, | 7 R B 8 5 \ 
The e are 88 the coun- 
| ira being the moſt ſavage, the moſt barba- 
rous, the moſt untractable, the leaſt civilized, 
. the: moſt rugged and cruel people of all Si- 
beria. They have neither letters nor writing, 
nor any kind of inſtruction. They are not 
yet entirely ſubdued; and conſequently it 
is but one part of the nation that pays 
tribute. Their hiſtory is enveloped in dark- 
neſs, as well as their national conſtitution and 
force. They will not endure the leaſt con- 
ſtraint; and though they have been ſeveral 
times conquered by the Ruſſians, they have 
always regained their liberty. By a probable 
computation, they; are eſtimated! at 3500 
bows, or males capable of bearing arms. It 
would be impofſible to give a complete and 
particular account of a people at 1 bur 
3 known. 


They 
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They divide themſelves into two races, 
that of the Tſehouktſches properly ſo called, 
and that of the Schelagues. To theſe might 
be added the inhabitants of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring iſlands, ſituated to the eaſt and to 
the north of the promontory, who are un- 
doubtedly of the ſame origin, though not 
comprehended in the above-mentioned com- 
putation. 5 


The Tſchouktſches are little and lean, with 
the face ſomewhat flat, and bear a great re- 
ſemblance to the Koraiks-in almoſt every 
ching. But the former are much more ſa- 
vage, haughty and untractable, more cou- 
nrageous; greater thieves, more falſe and re- 
vengeful, than the Nomadic Koraiks. In 
mort, they are naturally as wicked and as 
dangerous as the Tungufians are mild and i 
gentle Twenty Tſchouktſches never heſi- 
tate a moment about attacking, fifty Koraiks; 
and, had it not been for the Ruſſian Oſtrogs, 
the former would long ago have extermi- 
nated the whole Koraik nation. Nay, the 
very Oſtrogs built in their neighbourhood 
are. in continual ger and their ſupport, 

Vor. I. N 8 on 


r 


on account of the dearneſs of K is 


| ſake of their rein-deer, and ſometimes for 
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become ſo expenſive, that the government 
has lately ſuppreſſed that of Anadyr, or 
Anadyrſtoĩ Oftrog, che oldeſt ſettlement 
the Ruſſians had in thoſe countries. From 
ibis Oſtrag it was that the firſt- gxpodixion 
into Kamtchatka was made, which was at- 
tended by the conquelt of that; whole peu 


| ſula. l 


5 The Dichoukrſohes live in families ac- 
formally elected. They obey the moſt wealthy 
and the moſt ſagacious among. them, pre- 
ſerving at the ſame time the moſt perfect 
independence, and the right of foloning 
each his own particular inclination. . 


” all the Tichouktlches wo their 
fixed winter | huts, which are pits in the 
ground like thoſe of the Kamtſchadales *. *, 
During the ſummer, and even in winter, they 
make frequent excurſions ; ſometimes for the 


| Ws thing, and pillage. On theſe oc · 
® Sec before; p. 139 · 
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cafions they entirely deſert their under-ground 
habirations, and conſtruct little huts wherever 


they ſtop, like the ſummer hovels of the 
Kamtſchadales. Numbers of them remain 
both ſummer and winter in theſe miſerable 
buts, while others are content to fix their 
abode in the holes of the rocks, and hang 
the ſkins of rein-deer at their entrance for 


Their deb, his Fiche: their mod. 
and the manner of preparing it, are the fame 
as among the antient Kamtſchadales and 
Koraiks; but the whole is more groſs and ſa- 
vage than among their neighbours. They 
have the madneſs to attempt renderi 
themſelves more beautiful than the Tun- 
guſians; for they mark not only their faces 
with black figures, but likewiſe wag arms 
and hands, 


They have no veſſel or kurt of iron 
or any other metal among them. Their 
knives are nothing but ſharp ſtones, and their 
bodkins pointed bones. All their houſholg 
utenfils are either wood or leather; and the 

N N . - wholly 
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whole as fimple as they could have been in 
the firſt ages of our globe. Their arms are 


the bow and arrow, the pike and the ſling. 
The pikes are armed with pointed bones, 


Their +a?dars or canoes are made of the 
ribs of whales covered with ſeal-ſæins; and, 
after the manner of the Greenlanders, the 
Eſquimaux, and ſeveral other Americans, they 
ſit in them as in a purſe drawn cloſe round 
their body. They are about twelve feet in 
length, narrow, and flat-bottomed, and are 
uſed not only in rivers, but at ſea to traverſe 


Cn 


ung, the iſlands. ils hh bans 


| They cds eat raw „ fleſh nor gh, by 
death, their . victuals by hanging it in the 
ſmoke. Sauſages are their favourite diſh, 
which they eat after being ſmoked. Wild 
fruirs and roots are eaten without any prepa- 
ration. - They never milk the female rein- 
deer, and conſequently are deſtitute of butter 
and cheeſe, like the Kœraiks. However nu- 
merous their herds may be, it is never with- 

out regret. that they find themſelves under 
the neceſſity of killing à healthy rein- deer. 


85 ſuch as have died naturally, game of all 


kinds, 


— 
7 
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kinds, ſea animals, whales caſt aſhore, muſ- 
eles, and other ſhell-fiſh, are their ordinary 
food. Water is their daily drink. To 
intoxicate themſelves they take the de- 
coction of the inebriating muſhroom; which, 
as their country does not produce, this pre- 
cious plant, they procure of the Kamtſcha- | 
dales in exchange for rein- deer ſkins, 


- The care of their deer is their principal 
occupation nevertheleſs they follow the 
chace and the fiſhery, In the number of 
rein-deer conſiſts all the riches of the 
Tſchouktſches. A poſſeſſor of ten thouſand 
is not uncommon ; and ſome of fifty thou- 
| ſand are to be met with. This great abun- 
dance enables them to furniſh the fixed Ko- 
raiks and Kamtſchadales with ſkins for cloath- 
ing, againſt which they exchange their beſt 
furs, and whatever elſe they poſſeſs that is 
agreeable to theſe rich herdſmen. At the 


fame time there are Tſchouktſches who have 5 


dot a ſingle deer. Theſe join fortunes toge- 
ther, and live in common by the chace, the 
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fiſhery, whales, morſes *, & c. The ſoldiers 
of the garriſon in derifion give theſe poor 
Tſchouktſches the name of Peſebies, i. e. peo- 
ple that walk on foot 1. The female 
Tſchouktſches follow the ſame employment 
as ** Koraik women. 


The manners and cuſtoms of this people 
have great fimilirude with thoſe of the iſland- 
ers of theſe latirudes, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
preſently. Their winter huts are ſpacious, 
and ſeveral families often live together in the 
fame pit, having the apartments ſeparated by 
upright poles. There is a common hearth, 
the ſmoke of which is let out through a hole 
made through the covering. The habi- 
tation is however commonly full of ſmoke, 
and is fo hot that the women fit always 
ftark-naked, even in thoſe corners where 
the heat pervades the leaſt. Every divifion 
has its particular lamp of fiſh-oil, and a wick 
of moſs. Their beds are only low benches | 
covered with furs. In fheir 8 


* W called the et. | 
A An op probrious tefm ; ; ſomewhat equiralent to 
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they are drawn in little ledges by rein-deer. 
Theſe people are in their conſtitution fo 
adapted to the cold that the flame of a lamp 
is almoſt always ſufficient to warm them in 
the open air. It is held criminal to thieve or 
murder in the family and race to which a 
perſon belongs; but theſe crimes committed 
elſe where are not only permitted, but held 
honourable and glorious. © They have but 
a bad opinion of a young girl who has 'never 
acquitted herſelf cleverly in ſome theft ; and 
without ſuch teſtimony of her dexterity and 
addreſs ſhe will. ſcarcely _ A huſband. 
families are ; efibetned repritable: and . 
acts. As often as they would certify the 
trutk of any thing by oath or ſolemn pro» 
teſtations they take the fun for their gua- 
rantee and fecurity. When conquered by 
their enemies, they gave their prieſts for hoſt- 
_ and Oe _ TY | 


The Ti chouktfches; Botwithftanding their 
characteriſtie of ferocity, are extremely hoſ- 
pitable; and although they do not compel 
their ne WW. overload their ſtomachs, they * 

| 8 4 | howengy | 
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however: will kill a rein-deer for their enter- 
tainment; a thing they never do for them- 
ſelves; or at leaſt they make a formal excuſe, 
that they have not juſt then any deer that 
has died, or is torn by the bears, to ſet be- 
fore them. After the manner of the Koraiks 
they offer their gueſts the moſt inchanting 
beauties at their diſpoſal, to make the night 
agreeable to them, and the fair ones never 
ſorget that charming piece of gallantry of 
Preſenting a cup of their urine to o ſuch as 
necept their favours. 


| Their : manner of taking their wives, of 
educating their children, their rejoicings, and 
their interments, are exactly the fame as 


among the Koraiks. Like them, they are of 


the Schamane religion. But the notions they 
form of their gods have nothing ſyſtematical 
in them. Their ideas of virtue and vice 
and of a future life are exceedingly confuſed. 
Vet, indifferent as they are to exiſtence, 
they bear with great reluctance the vexations 
inſeparable from human imperfection, and 
are very ready to terminate their ſufferings 
by ſuicide; a circumſtance that has thrown 
2 * in the way of their ſubjection. 
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N E ſea which ſeparates the ſouthern 

point of the Peninſula of Kamtſchatka 
from Japan contains a great number of 
| lands in a poſition from north-north-eaſt to 
fouth-ſouth-weſt. T hey ſeem to be formed 
by a chain of mountains which begin at Kamt- 
ſchatka, and terminate at Niphon, whoſe vallies 


being ſunk into the ſea, and their ſummits, 


of various magnitudes, appearing above the 
water, have probably compoſed theſe different 


| Iſlands, They are all mountainous, and in 


feveral we find, as in Kamtſchatka, volcanos and 
hot ſprings. On ſome of them there are foreſts, 
on others none; but the climate of all is 
temperate enough. | : 


They are called collectively 7. he Rurill 
Hands; and ſometimes, The Kufran i/lands, 
Hitherto neither the particular name of every 
one, the number of them, and till leſs their 
magnitude and natural conſtitution, are at all 
known, Ther are about twenty whoſe 


4 4 
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names we are acquainted with. The iſle of 
Soumtſchou is only at the diſtance of 15 verſts 
from Kamtſchatka. It is 50 verſts in length 
and 30 broad. Poromouſou is the neareſt to 
Soumtſchou, and is at leaft twice as large. 
Ouyoko is ſtill much larger than Poromouſou, 
The iſle of Matmai is only 3o verſts from Japan. 
It is ſeparated from the weſtern continent of 
China by the ſtrait of T aſſo, whoſe greateſt 
width is hardly go verſts. After the iſle of 
| e Matmai is the moſt conſiderable, 


The os of theſe iſlands are inhabited ; 
bur many little ones are entirely defart and 
unpeopled. They differ widely from each 
other in reſpect both to their ſituation and na- 
tural conſtitution. The foreſts in the more 
northern ones are compoſed of laryx and 
pines; thoſe to the ſouthward produce canes, 
bulruſhes, bamboos, vines, &c. In ſome of 
them are bears and foxes *, The ſea-otter + 
| TY iS 
And alſo the Ovis dms of Mr. ve 

Pallas. : 


+ Mis Hela kurt Linnæi. ha i 
appear 
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appears on the coaſts of all theſe iſlands, as 
well as whales, TER War En TIE 
. . 


The collective mac of the neben 
is by no means the ſame in all theſe iſlands. 
Indeed a great variety of perſonal figure and 
language is very pereeptible among them. 
Some call themſelves Nuſchit, whence perhaps 
the name Kirrilli has been given them. The 
iſlanders to the ſouthward are commonly cal - 
led the Kikkprilli. Some of them haveagreat 
likeneſs to the Japaneſe in their manners, lan- 
guage, and perſonal appearance; others very 
much reſemble the Kamtſchadales. The 
northern iſlands acknowledge the ſovereignty 
of the empire of Ruſſia: thoſe to the ſouth on 
the contrary pay homage to Japan. Several 
are independent; and thoſe that ſubmit to 
'either of the two powers abovementioned. do 
ſo only in certain reſpects. They give hoſta- 
ges from time to time, it is true; but this 
warrant of their fidelity is not always attended 
to with the ſame punctuality. They pay not 
their tribute regularly ever yur and the 
number of tributary heads daties at every 
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payment. From this circumſtance it is that 
we cannot judge preciſely of their populouſ. 
neſs; In the year 1766, all the iſlanders. tris 
butary to Ruſſia were canes at no more than 
262, males. „ | 


The proper Kurillans bave "6 1 
with the Japaneſe. They are ſhort, with a 
round face ſomething flat, but of a good com ; 
a black hair, a copious beard, and a 
hairy body. They diſcover much humanity 
and probity in their conduct, are conſtant and 
reſolute, polite and hoſpitable. Adverſity 
renders them timid, and prompts them to ſui - 
cide. Their language is agreeable to the ear, 
and chey ſpeak and Pronounce it . 


be men are 1 in nas. fiſh- 
ing for ſea animals and whales, and catch · 
= fowl. Their canoes are made of the 
| wood. their foreſts produce or that the ſea 
caſts upon their ſhores, They both row and 
: ſteer with one oar ſhaped at both ends 
like a baker's peal. The women have charge 
of the kitchen. and make cloaths. In the 


ae iſles they ſew. and make different 


. Cloths 
* . * 34 : 5 * 
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cloths of the thread of nettles. The ſouthern 
iſlanders are more refined and poliſhed than 
the northern, and carry on a ſort of commerce 
with Japan, whither they export whale-oil, 
furs, and eagles' feathers to fledge arrows 
with. In return, they bring Japaneſe utenſils 

of metal and varniſhed wood; ſxillets, fabres; 
different ſtuffs, ornaments of luxury and parade, 
er all . of trinkets and ſmall n 


: 
1 


Their hobirarions are + dug in go, monks 
and, wainſcoted with wood. They are like 
the pits, of the Kamtſchadales, only neater, 
and partly furniſhed with Japan goods. Their 

food conſiſts of a variety of amphibious and. 
marine animals. They eat all kinds of game, 
fowl, and fiſh, fruits, wild roots, and ſea; cab· 

bages . The inhabitants of the more ſouth- 
ern 1* procure even fan from Japan. 
th 2 Dei 2 21 

The Joſs of hs HAV be — is in its 
ſhape a good deal like that of the — 

It is made of the {kin of ue of divers barg 
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® Fuci ſpec. 


Called in ſome parts of Grest-Brikain de Ine. 
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other aquatic fowl, ſeal-ſkins, &c. They cut 


their hair cloſe to the head, and wear hats 
© woven of reeds. The fouthern Kurilians love 
a thick beard, let their hair grow, and ſtain 
their lips with a flight tincture of black. The 
habits of theſe latter are made after the Chi- 
neſe faſhion, long, ſometimes of cotton or filk, 
ſometimes of the bellies of water - fowl, or of 
peltry; and they wear a Japan fabre ſlung 
in a girdle over the robe. Breeches are 
not in uſe among them. The women dreſs 
themſelves much like the men, excepting that 
they cut their hair over the forchead, that 
it may not incommode their eyes; they 
colour their lips like the men, only with a 
much deeper black. Both men and women, 
after the manner of the Tunguſians, mark with 
a ſtained thread various figures in black on the 
face, hands, and arms. They are fond of fo- 
reign faſhions; and, when mixed with their 
own national dreſs, they make a very extraor- 
dinary appearance. The different pieces of 
apparel they fetch from Japan coſt them their 
bedſt furs, eſpecially their fineſt fox and beaver 
ſkins. They are very fond of a great diver- 
6 of — as they are extremely 


. ne ligent, 
' R 84g 
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negligent, they daub their cloaths in à ſhort: . 

time, and e ee W N 
_ | | 


"vs pate 
age. They reverence an old man whoever 
he 3 
nen, | 289) 


ſome neighbouring iſle the inhabitants taks up 
their arms and dreſs themſelves to receive 
them. They treat them like: friends, ſalute 
them by bending the knee, embrace and kiſs. 


Some of: them have ſo much ſenfibility-at 


theſe cordial interviews as to ſhed tears. After: 
the firſt falutations, the oldeſt, of the com 
pany makes a ſpeech, in which he relates: 
his adventures, and what has happened to. 
him and his. friend eee, 
company. during the recital ſtanding up, and 
liſtening with, the moſt profound attention. 
As ſoon as the orator; has finiſhed, he to whom 
the viſit is paid makes a ſpeech in his 
turn, and every perſon declares that he takes 
great intereſt in all that has happened to the 
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reſt. After theſe aſſurances of reciprocal: 
friendſhip, they regale the ſtrangers, though' 
the repaſt is filthy enough; they ſing, dance, 
and tell tales for their diverfiona Their ex- 
preſſions are tender, modeſt, and becoming; 
always ſpeaking the truth with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous fidelity. As they hate lies and fraud 
in themſelves, ſo they will not ſuffer them 
ſelves to be impoſed upon by them in others. 
They are not very ſtudious of n in the 
— of their n : „C 740 SHS 
„Their manner of 3 a wild By _ 
2 in the Kamtſchadale taſte. The lover 
es all he can in ſecret to obtain the laſt fa- 
vours of his fair- ne. He enjoys her, and 
carries her off. Whenever a wife is unfaith-' 
ful to her ſpouſe, the latter challenges the gal- 
lant, who is abliged to fight or accommodate 
matters with the injured huſband. In their 
duel the two combatants ſtrike each other al- 
ternately three blows. It is ſaid that the 
Kurilian women have almoſt always difficult. 
labours. The midwife gives the name to the 
new born child without any ceremony. The 


iſlanders Soha their dead; the more north 
„ ern 


4 '. 
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ing ſachs dis in the winter 


% 


ſnow. 


The Kurilians are pagan Schamans. . 


ougouts or idols are puppets made of bits of 


niouſly; they have a. 
them in the huts, 
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MIRICA 3 is TROY , "ay the cott - 
nent of Alia and the coaſt: of Siberia by 


a ſtraight, in which are ſituated a great num- 


ber of iſlands of various magnitudes. Thoſe 
neareſt to the continent of Siberia have been 


| knownever fince the Ruſſians were in poſſeſſion 
of the eaſternmoſt part of Aſia; but it was only 


under Peter the Great that they were more near- 
ly viſited. Thus the reign of that great man is 
the epochaof the diſcovery of theprincipal part 
of theſe Eaſtern iſſands. The celebrated naval 
expedition to Kamtſchatka was the firſt 
voyage into theſe parts; and a ſhort time 
after, the merchant adventurers, the Koſacks, 
marauders, and other ſtrollers viſiting theſe ſeas 
at different times,- accounts multiplied from 
year to year; yet it was not till 1760 that 
more exaCt inquiries were ſet on foot, both in 
relation to the iſlands i in general and t to each 
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ſiderable grants and immunities has protected 


and encouraged both traders and navigators, 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that within the taſt ten or fif- 


teen years we have got more knowledge oftheſe 


_ different iſlands, than was before obtained from 
the firſt Ae of them to that ot 


i is nevertheleſs highly ail dt the 
number of the iſlands fill undiſcovered is 
equal at leaſt to thoſe already known. The 


relations concerning even ſuch as we are 


beſt acquainted with are ſtill very imperfect, 
no curious obſerver having hitherto atten- 
tively explored them, Some of the people 
indeed that went on the before-mentioned ex- 
pedition were Cloſely examined about them, 
but the information obtained was inconſide- 
rable, and related chiefly to fituations and 
general appearances. The reſearches that 


remain to be made will probably be impeded 
by as many obſtacles as the former, as thoſe 


ſeas are very ſtormy, and often covered with 
fields of ice. The iſlands themſelves are wild 
and uncultivated;, and by reaſon of their great 


diſtance, it is very difficult to procure the ne- 
n indiſpenſably 3 for the proſe- 


O 43 | cution 
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cution of ſuch inquiries. Beſides, the Ruſſian 
voyagers who frequent theſe latitudes attend 
ſolely to commerce and the chace for. furs. 
Every thing, in ſhort, at. preſent is unfavour- 

able to the diligence, attention, and perſe - 
verance which aſtronomical obſervations re- 
quire for the fixing of latitude and longitudes, 
and to the ſedulous obſervation neceſſary to 

the inveſtigation of the natural hiſtory of a 
country, and an exact acquaintance with the 
manners of its inhabitants. Senſible of all 
tbeſe difficulties, we ſhall here only give a 
ſummary, from the materials moſt worthy of 

credit that are come to hand, of the preſent 
ſtate of theſe iſlanders; to which are added 

ſuch informations as have been obtained from 

voyagers who have been in thoſe parts them- 
ſelves, omitting only the circumſtances in 
hien they do not all agree. The ſame order 

| will be obſerved as in the en of the 
foregoing nations. 

| 0 of theſe iſlands are at ſo ſmall a 
diſtance from the north-eaſt promontory of 
Siberia, that the Tſchouktſches venture over 

in their little canoes. The ſouthernmoſt are 

4 ; | „ op poſite 
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oppoſite to Kamtſchatka, in the latitude. of 
56 to 61. As the Promyſchlennikis, or Ruſſian 
marauders, frequent ſeveral of them, and ſe- 
veral voyages have been made to them, we are 


enabled to give ſome account of cheir a | 
and PR ; 


They are pot; to extend frow the) pe- 
ninſula of Kamtſchatka to the continent of 
America, in a direction from weſt . ſouth · weſt 
to eaſt · north- eaſt, and are comprehended urs 
der the name of Liſcye aſtroua or Fox Mandi, 
from the great quantity of black, blue, and 
red foxes with which they abound. The 
moſt remarkable of the vaſt number of theſe 
iſlands are the following: Rommandirſtot ofrof, | 
known by the name of Bering's iſle, ſituated at 
the diſtance of 250 verſtes eaſtward frgin the 
mouth of the river Kamtſchatka, and about 80 
verſtes in length; Mednoi oftrof, or Copper 
land, ſo called from the copper which the ſea 
throws upon its coaſts ; the iſle of Oumnat, 
which is about 250 verſtes in circumference; 
and Ouxalaſchka, which is farger than that. 
Many others are paſſed over in ſilence not 
+ much ſmaller than the foregoing, beſides a 
great quantity of others leſs confiderable. Of 
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the larger ones the iſland of Kadyak is ſup⸗ 
poſed to be neareſt to the continent of 
America. c 75, F219! ok 
| Adothet'f faite of FEARS From worth- 
north-eaſt to ' ſouth-ſouth-weſt, erofling the 
Fox iſlands. Their number is not great; they 
are ſmaller than the others, but well peopled, 
and very like the Fox iflands. They are called 
the Aleoutes; a name the vulgar commonly 
give to all the iſlands in theſe parts both 
northern and eaſtern, frequentsd by the 
Ruſſians. Atta, Semiizi, and e 
as wg * ä T9 


' 


| The — WS, or the 9785 $ 6. Au- 
4 form a cluſter” not far- north-eaſt from 
the Algoutes. Some of them are pretty con- 
fiderable, eſpecially Ayah and Tagalok ; but 
from their fituation the iſles of St. Andrew 
have great h with the northern ines. 
| bes is n a kent wnber & other 

inands, diſperſed' and fingle, both towards 
the north and towards the ſouth, ſome of 
| which are pretty large whe; a8 no voyager 

W e bas 
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has hitherto viſited more than a few of * 
We. ſhall paſs. them by. e 80 04 


All theſe different iſlands are = plike with 
teſpect to che nature of the ell. All are 
ſlony, mountainous, boggy, end wild, In 
ſome of them are volcanos. Ia ref] pect 
to natural productions they differ much 
from one another, from the peculiar ſitua: 
tigri_and climate of each, The northern 
ones ate covered. with . foreſts. and. various 
forts of foreſt game. The fquthern, are de- 
* flitute of woods, and abound in quadrupeds 
that love the qpon plain, as foxes, &c. Sea 
otters v, ſea lions +, ſea bears t, ſeals, and 
other un e animals, are found on the 
ſhores of all theſe iſlands, forme in great 
quantities, others in a ſmaller number, The 
ſea alſo throws up ſea · cabbages, muſcles, 
and other ſhell-fiſh, alſo. wood floating about 
35 the wind: drives it, and which probably 
eomes from America. 

'* Muſtela Littis, Lidui, In Ruft ieh r. 

r. Phoca Leonina, Linn. 

1 Phoca er Linnæi. 10 | 


" EW" Some 
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Some of theſe iſlands are inhabited, and 
thoſe even of conſiderable extent; others are 
only inhabited occafionally, or for ſome 
months in the year, ſome are thinly peo · 
pled, and others have a great number of 
inhabitants. There has not hitherto been 
any Ruſſian ſettlement in theſe iſlands, 
Some of them, 50 verſts i in circumference 
and upwards, contain no more than from two 


to fix families; a circumſtance very favour- 


able to the taking of the marine animals, as 

they come aſhore boldly without being 
afrighted. In other iſlands of the fame 
magnitude there dwell a hundred families 
and more. It would be im poſſible to come 
at the number of theſe iſlanders, as they not 
only do not take it themſelves, but they will 
not petmit the ſoldiers of the Ruffian detach- 
ments to count them, as they are ftronger, 
and can keep them under controul. Beſides, 
it is for the intereſt of the Ruſſians to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding with tkeſe people, 


as well for their own ſecurity, as on account 


of the chace, and the commerce they carry 


on with them. When once they are pro- 


yoked, they! hearken fo npthing but the ſug- 
; 1 geſtiony 
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geſtions of their fury, and great numbers of 
Koſacks have been the victims of it on vari- 
ous occaſions ; even ſuſpicion alone is capa- 
ble of urging them to the moſt dreadful ven- 
geance, In the year 1766, the whole enroll- 
ment amounted to no more than 367 tribu- 
tary males, although it were eaſy to calcu- 
late that ſome of the circumyacent iſles taken 
together muſt contain at leaſt a thouſand 
2 without —_— women and children, 


T0 Ruſſian veſſels commonly acts the 
voyage of ſome of theſe iſlands once a year; 
ſometimes they ſend three, and ſometimes 
only one, If the equipment of theſe veſſels 
happens to be retarded by reaſon of the great 
_ Giftance of the port of Oghotchk from the 
other ports of the empire, the voyage is put 
off to the next year. The inhabitants of 
ſuch iſlands as the Ruffian navigators fre- 
quent, for the moſt part pay the accuſtomed 
tribute chearfully. Every adult male fur- 
niſhes a black fox ſkin, a ſkin of a ſea- 
otter, or an equivalent in other furs, for 
which they take a receipt of the collectors. 
ad bow of theſe iſlands are ſo ſituated that 

they 
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5 they cannot be viſited oftener than once. in 

| two years; . and ſome are three, four, and 
even five years without ſeeing t the collectors. 
In which caſes, the iflanders make a ſort of 
compoſition, but which never amounts to the 
full of the arrears they have contradted | dur- 


ing the abſence of the Ruſhans, . 


| Their tribute may oo "looked upon. as 2 
free gift in conſequence. of an acknowledged 
ſubmiſſion, rather than a formal * 
The profits made by the Ruſſian ſubjec 
theſe voyages are much more 'contideral le 
than thoſe which flow into the imperial 
treaſury. A. Ruffian trader, Who frequents 

theſe latitudes may make his fortune in a 
very ſhort, time if he eſcapes. wrecking bi bis 
veſſel upon the rocks with which Jacle pete 
lous ſeas abound, | . 3 


4519 


" Moſt of theſe n 15 ets been | 
perfectly independent, and i in the full enjoy- 
ment of their natural liberty; yet by hunting 
on them, and extending the trade with them, 
they might be rendered as Proßtable as a 
. conquered country. 


, . 


A It 
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It may be vet that theſe | different - 
illanders are as diſtinguiſhable from each 
other as the people on the continent of Sibe- 
na, no leſs in regard to their origin, than 
their figh A ure, 5 manners, and lan- 


| ane Wade and Kvcordh ing to the | 5 
| culiarities proper to every ſtock. Their ori- 


gin therefore is uncertain, and it cannot be 


decided How nearly oy may be related to 


# 44 


nity a at Fo There is a great reſemblance 


detween ike inhabitants of the Alcoutes, the 


; North 


| Fox "Mands, and the ifles of St. Andrew; 4 
their mien and manler of life have great 


conformity to thoſe of the Koraiks and the 
5 ericans. This likeneſs i is, in many : 


rthi 55 eg Ameisen are 155 from the 
ne ftock.. The languages of theſe people 
vary, but 1 in 1 ſo ſmall a = ge, that an Ale- 

| ' + outan 


ſenſe, but are ſomewhat flow 2 underſtand- 
5 ing; 


"* 
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outan boy, after a little practice, becomes a an 


interpreter amo FA 2 
thoſe often ry re 


deren to. 8 


at ; a greater diſtance. Then: 610 hem 
different names; 4 n 


moſt commonly that o 0 ö 
bitants of Radial ; 
an ; inveſtigator of nz . 
ſome relationſhip | be | 
the name of the Grit F 
maux c of the Labrac : 


8 # 
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e F 85 
and their ſkin fair, Th | ak 
hair, little beard, ey 8 

of the ordinary ſize 


are well made, Rronſ 7 
analogous to the | ans mat 
iſles; They have : a 200 0 "1 p 4 20 
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ing; their ideas of right and wrong ſuffici- 
ently ſhew that they are not deſicient in 
intellectual faculties. ' For more conviction we 
need only remark the facility with which their 
children learn foreign languages, and the 
ſagacity with which all of them turn every 
accidental circumſtance to advantage for pro- 
curing the means of ſubſiſtence in a wild 
country, deſtitute of ſuch a number of na- 
tural productions as elſewhere render the life 
of man eaſy and agreeable. They ſeem cold 
and indifferent in all their actions: but let 
an injury or even a ſuſpicion only rouze them 
from this phlegmatic ſtate, and they become 
inflexible and furious, taking the moſt ter- 
rible vengeance, without regard to any con- 
ſequences, however terrible, that may enſue. 
The leaſt affliction prompts them to ſuicides 
the apprehenſion of even an uncertain evil 
often drives them to deſpair, and they put an 
end to their days with the ſame inſenfibility as 
the Eaſtern Siberians v. Though free and in- 
dependent, theſe iſlanders are naturally neither 
fraudulent nor perfidious, neither thieves nor 


a 


. ® See before, p. 133. 


pilferers; 
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| Pillerers; nor murderous, - unleſs iritated by 
| ſome injury. A ſtranger who offers vialence to 
a woman is ſure to pay the forfeit with bis life, 

Yet they will offer their wives of their own 
aocord to any one that behaves friendly towards 
them; being perſuaded that a civility af ſuch 
a nature ought to be offered freely and with 
_ .good-will, and not taken by force. In ſhort, 
ſavage as they are, they may be won over to 
| betray their own PP None their wick- 


ee 


The moſt perfo 8 en among 
8 them. They have neither chiefs nor ſupe- 
riors, neither laws nor puniſhments. They 
enjoy life without any bitter reeollection of 
the paſt, or anxious ſollicitude about fu- 
ture events. Sometimes indeed a turbulent 
4 ſpirit forms to himſelf a party more or 
leſs numerous, who range under his banner, 
and follow his commands ; and this eſpecially 
when any fatisfaftion. is to be demanded, or 

any revenge gratified. The oldeft man of a 
hut, without enjoying any ſuperiority on that 
account, ſhews hower er as little deference as 
"in he 


a OR. ES 0 
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he can do che reſt of the fütniiy! The leader 
and father f a Farriily is called Tyen or 
Dngeun. They Rye together in'families and 


ſdeieties of ſeveral fimiſies united, which 
form what they call a race, who in caſe of an 


attack or defence mutually belp and fup- 


port each other, The ithiVitants of the Came 


iſland always pretend to be of the dame 
race; and every perſon looks upon his ifland 
as a poffeflion the property .of - which is 
common to all the individuals of the fame ſo- - 
ciety. Whenever ftrangers come to viſit 
them in littte bands or companies, they give 
them an amicable reception; but if the com- 


panies are too numerous, they axe repulſed 
with arms, and the war continues till one party 


is diſlodged or perhaps deſtroyed. Every 
man thinks every thing lawful for the fatisfy- 


ing of his wants; and although otherwiſe per- 


foctly peateablo, ſo ſoon as a quarrel is de- 
clared on any ſubje& whatever, each perſpn 


imagines: he hes a night of property is the 


thing conteſted, 


They have no Ad viher a 1 


_ writing, hierogi phics, orchzonology, With- 
out the ſmalleſt * of e they are 


entirely 
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entirely ignorant of their national hiſtory, and 
deſtitute of every kind of information ex- 
cepting what has an immediate connection 


with their way of life. In reckoning they 
count from one to ten in units, and from 


thence by tens. The names of the numbers, 
as they are * in the Alcoutan es, 


are, 


T agatat, ne., "EY fr. I 
Alag, two. Oulau, ſeven. 
Kan koa, three. Kapſe, eight. 
- Setſchi, four. Scbiſet, nine. 
Decba, five. Ae, ten. 


Agaiya fignifies the ſun; touguilag, the moon; 
tana, water; katſchik, the wind; kiguenag, 
flre; taiyagba, man; ayagout, woman; yaga, 
Their labours and occupations have no other 
object than the moſt natural and indiſ- 
penſable demands of life. Eaſe, honour 
affluence, futurity, are never conſidered in 
any of their undertakings. Every iſland is ſuf- 


cſient to itſelf, without any connection what- 


"_ os ons FI ou of, the habitable 
2M . | ee globe; 


* 
4415 
* 
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1 and hence in great part ariſes the dif- 
ference in their manners of living, as alſo 
perhaps the variety of their inventions for 
ſatisfying the ſame wants, for profiting by 
whatever each perſon finds within his reach, 
and for ſupplying all their neceſfities from 
the, * profiuſtions of nature 


© They 3 no kind of domeſtic * 
not even dogs; and they hunt thoſe which the 
Ruſſians bring with them, as if they were 
game. They neither follow hunting nor fiſh- 
ing as profeſſions, and only take a bird when 
they want its fleſh for food, or its Kin = 


| . 


The women partake in all the labours of the 
men, aſſiſting them in every thing, even in 
making their huts and furniture. A 
take what game they have occaſion for in 
ſnares, or kill it with arrows. Their me- 
thod of taking fiſh is by barricading the 
paſſages of the ſmall rivers with the timber 
that floats to their ſhores, then taking up the 
fiſh in ſmall baſkets, or with forks made of 
bones, or with their hands. They uſe 
alſo hboksmadeof bone tied to lines ſufficiently 

Ver BE - F | 2 
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ſtrong and flexible, ſpun from a ſea plant x. 
Some of theſe are eighty fathom in length» 


A for the amphibious animals, they endea- 
vour to ſurpriſe them in their ſleep, or watch 
their motions from their canoes, © and ſhoot 


them in the water with arrows. The wo- 
men take care to dry the fleſh" and fiſh, to 
tan the fiſh-ſkins, the furs, a ſort of cha- 


mois, and the ſkins: of the belly of various 
fowl; all which are commonly prepared by 
only: rubbing them frequently to make them 


ſupple. The Siberian women ſurpaſs. thoſe of 
our iſlanders in the art of tanning; but theſe | 


laſt are very well ſkilled in ſewing and em- 
broidering, and make all the garments of the 
inhabitants. 


. eee people of every iſland 


are contented with their own productions, 


they interchange with the others the ſuper- 
fluity of their ſtock, for articles with which 
they do not ſo much abound: but they are 


never ne wan ene in FP. 8 theſe 


A 

4% # 25 1 
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They frequently go and drive away ſuch 
of their neighbours as poſſeſs the greateſt 
| plenty, fo ſeize on their ſuperfluity; and 
this way of taking poſſeſſion is generally prad- 
tiſed with ſo little ceremony or artifice, that 
one would imagine the others thought it 
their duty immediately to yield to the exter- 
minitors. 


Stick the artival of the Ruſfians in theſe 
tegions the value of moſt artieles has conſi- 
derably changed among the iſlanders: They 
how wear the worft furs themſelves, and bar- 
ter away the beſt; eſpecially the ſea-ottet 
ſkins and black foxes for ſhreds and rem- 
nants of cloths and ſtuffs, thread, needles, 
and other ttifles ; 4 above all —_ 2 5 
covet glaſs beads. Wy 

Theſe haf ppy People are 10 eonlerted with 
their lot, that the maſter of a tolerably good 
pit thinks himſelf the firſt man in the world, 
if he has a good number of women, a ſtrong 
canoe, and ſuch cloaths as would paſs for 
handſome no where elſe in the world. Vet 
theſe n iſlanders do not poſſeſs even a 
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pin nor any article that would bear the 
ſmalleſt price with us. Nay, they ſcarcely 


ever enjoy ſo much authority as to compel 


their own children to ſhew. them the leaſt. 
obedience, or to 80 2 5 are in their 


ſervice. 

| Their arms and moveables are 2, perſell 
picture of the infancy of the world; the 
bow and arrow, the dart, the Jance; the ſling, 
the ſhield, and the club, all without any 
| capping of iron, It 1 18 with bones and pointed 
ſtones they make theſe weapons of death. 
It is even ſtrictly prohibited throughout the 
empire to furniſh them with any kind of iron, 
for fear of rendering them ſtill more danger- 


ous than they already are without it. They 


uſe javelins three feet long, well fledged and 
barbed; which, by the help of a little ſhield, 
they can throw, as well as the Greenlanders, 
to the diſtance of thirty fathom. Whenever, 
in ſpite of all precautions, they have obtained 
a piece of iron, they beat it, cold as it is, 
with ſtones till they have made. it ſerve far 
points to their arrows. A wound made by 


one of theſe inſtruments is almoſt always 
| dangerous 


- & 
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dangerous, from the roughneſs of its ſurface 
and i its Jagged __ 7 | 


Their baidars or boats are ſeveral . | 


in length, and ſome of them are able to 
carry forty perſons. They are however bad- 
ly made, though they coſt much trouble; 
and are conſtructed either of the floating 


timber already mentioned, or of whale ribs 
covered with the ſkin of the morſe or por 


poiſe. All the carpenters? work is performed 


with ſharp ſtones. Their common canoes - 


are made to hold no more than two perſons 
at moſt, and 'the whole machine weighs 
about five and twenty pounds. 


| Their habitations reſemble thoſe of the 
Kamtſchadales, only for the moſt part larger. 
They are pits dug in the earth, not unlike 
the ilgons, or pits of the Greenlanders. An 
oullaa, or winter pit, is from 10 to 50 fa- 
thoms, by 3 „ 4, or 5, and about a fathom 
and an half in depth. The inſide is divided 
into ſeveral compartments ſeparated by ſtakes, 
and the top is compoſed of a grating made 
of 2 covered with oY and earth. All 
3 $177 the 
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the other wood-work i 5 made of the logs that | 
are caſt upon their coaſts, Theſe dwellings are 
entered by the top, through which alſo the 
ſmoke eſcapes. For this Purpoſe they 
make fix or eight hales in the covering, of 
which one is the door from whence they de- 
| fend by a ſort of ladder, Between the pil- 
lars left in the middle for ſupporting the 
rafters the hearths are made, one or more in 
every pit, according to its fize, Theſe hearths 
are uſed in common, but as rarely 38, poſſible, 
fo that they ſeldom make a fire in theſe ſub. | 
terranean abodes, Their beds are mats, ny 
ſometimes furs. To. enlighten, theſe ſepul 
chres of the living, they ſuſpend at ſmall 
diſtances lamps made of excavated ſtones 
filled with fiſh-oil. A village, greater or leſs, 
conbiſting of ſeveral families related to each 
other, occupy a ſingle pit; 3 ſome compre- 
hending fifty, ſome an hundred, two hundred, 
and even three hundred perſons. A ſtranger, 
on firſt entering them, muſt think himſelf 
deſcending into hell, A gloomy darkneſs, a 
thick ſmoke, a heat often inſupportable, the 
pale light of ſtinking lamps, a number of 
beings all wild and naked that have nothing 


human but the Pe a abundance of 
vermin, 
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yermin, food the moſt miſerable and diſguſt» 
ing that can be imagined, the noiſe and din 
of the inhabitants, the moſt ſhocking. naf- 
tineſs, a horrible ſtench worſe than that 
of Styx, form the picture preſented- to a 


ſtranger on his deſcent into theſe, fubter- 


ranean caverns. In ſome of the ifles they 
have only ſmall pits three feet deep, for 4 
ſingle family, partly by reaſon of the hard 
and rocky ſoil, and partly from attach- 
ment to the cuſtom of their anceftors. The 
principle part of theſe iſlanders, beſide their 
pits, have alſo barabarat, or ſummer huts, 
like thoſe of the Kamtſchadales, but larger, 
built on the ground, and ſwarming with in- 
habitants. Several of them have the inge- 
nuity to fortify after a faſhion their oullaas 
dy ſurrounding them with palliſadoes of 
drift Ong 


Their movablezar a3 ſimple as their houſes? | 


The principal pieces of their furniture are 
troughs of drift wood, or of the-timber which 
ſome of the ifles produce, ſhells of fiſn, of 
hollowed ſtones, baſkets, various veſſels of 
bark and leather, ſtraw mats, ſharp ftones 
which ſerve for hatchets and knives; different 
1 Ps utenſils 
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| utenſils of bone, and where the Ruſſians uſu- 
ally land you may perceive Killets and cal- 
drons. I 


It may eafily be . how moch la- 
art it muſt coſt theſe people to dig and co- 
ver their pits, and make their furniture and 
boats, deſtitute as they are of a ſhovel, a 
pick-axe, a hatchet, and even a knife. They 
have no other inſtrument than what they 
make of bones and ſtones. Conſequently 
they have nothing to do but for a great 
number to join together and live in as 
ſmall' a compaſs as. poſſible. Many of them 
even paſs their whole lives in the holes of 
the rocks, or in caverns which they find, diſ- 
poſing them in as much order as they can 
with drift wood, ws, mats, .&c. 


Theſe iſlanders "RAR 3 that na- 
ture when ſhe formed them had no inten- 
tion that they ſhould be aſhamed of their 
ſhape. They therefore go always naked, 
both adults and children. The pits are ſo 
hot that every ſpecies of dreſs would be 
inconvenient in them. In this eaſy negligence 


the two ſexes converſe together; ; and when- 
* ever 


* 
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ever they are abroad they throw off all their 


dreſs the moment it becomes i inconvenient to . 


them. Some, however, among them wear 
before the parts of generation a ſort of apron 
made of leather or fur, and ſometimes only 


a leaf like our firſt parents. The men fre- 


quently tie up their genitals in a purſe ; but 
neither the apron or the purſe are worn ſo 
much for the ſake of concealing the parts as 
for 1 them from 1 injury. | 


In many of the iſles, eſpecially thoſe to 


the northward, both men and wamen have 
the cuſtom of adorning their faces, arms, and 
hands, by ſtaining them with the figures of 
birds, beaſts, flowers, &c. Theſe figures are 
not made in the way the Eaſtern Siberians 
uſe by paſſing a blackened thread under the 
kin, but by pricking the ſkin till the blood 
comes with the ribs of ſmall fiſh, which dots 
are rendered indelible by rubbing the wounds 
with a black powder, or earth of other co- 
lours. Numbers of them pierce their ears 


with a quantity of holes, through which they 


paſs gaudy feathers, ſtrings of glaſs beads, 
and other trinkets. 'The women eſpecially 
are very fond of theſe pendants 1 in their ears. 


= 
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A great quantity of hair is reckoned ugly 
_ they therefore pluck up their beard by the 
roots, or at leaſt a great part of it. The 
women cut the hair from the fore part of the 
head, and tie up the reſt on the top in a 
treſs. In ſome of the iſles the men actually 
ſhave their whole head with ſharp ſtones, 
and others make a round tonſure ſurrounded 
by ſhort hair. The generality of them ne- 
ver waſh, ſo that, what with their bronze 
complexion and their naſtineſs, they are 
| horrid ugly figures. The reſt waſh them- 
ſelves firſt with their OWN urine, and after- 
wards in water ; and theſe have a ſmooth 
in, look freſh, lively, and agreeable, 7 
very extraordinary cuſtom prevails in moſt of 
the ifles. The generality both of men and 
women have two deep incifions made when 
very young in the lower lip, and. a hole in 
the cartilaginous ſeparation. of che noſtrils, 
When they have a mind to be dreſſed gaily 
(which happens very often, as they have a 
great defire of pleaſing) they fix in the inci- 
fions of the lip two ſlender teeth turned up- 
wards, and ſmoothly poliſhed, of about two 
inches | in length. * the hole in the 
bridge 


F 
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bridge of the noſe they paſs the little bone 
of a bird to ſwell out the noſtrils The 
{marter among them make a third inciſion in 
the lip, in which they fix ſome coloured 


fone. 


Their dreſs, when 8 wear any, a 
of a park, a ſort of frock that reaches down 
to their knees exactly like that af the Ka, 
Taiks. This is worn for parade, and ſome- 
times to defend them from the cald. It is 
made of the belly fkin of various water fowl 75 
The frocks of the women are made of the 
ſkin of ſea-otters, fox · ins, and other furs, 
worn alwavs on the naked ſkin; ſometimes 
with the hair or feathers inwards, and ſome= 
times outwards. The bare fide of theſe ſking 
is commonly ſtained with a ſort of red earth. 
Their kamlajs are ſomething longer than the 
| foregoing, and worn in rainy ſeaſons. They 
are made from the guts of the ſea · lion, or of 
the ſkins of fiſh. Theſe are worn ſometimes 


* Eſpecially of the Colymbus Troile and Alca 
, axctica of Linnæus, of which they have ſeveral ſorts. 


1 Phoca levpiga. Linn, 
| over 
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over the part, like a ſurtout, but often next 
the body. Linen is perfectly unknown to 
them. Trouzers, gloves, and ſtockings, 
are not in uſe with them. Some however 
wear fur-boots in the winter. Thaugh 
they walk bare-foot in the ſnow, they never 
receive any injury from the cold. In ſummer 
they. generally go bare-headed, though ſome 
put on a wooden hat ſcooped out in the ſhape 
of a duck's beak," in length about a foot and 
an half from the front to the extremity be- 
kind, The fore part ſerves to ſkreen their 
face from the ſun. Theſe duck-bill hats are 
painted over with Coloured earths, which 
their own is iſlands ſupply. The edges are 
adorned with feathers ; the upper part and 
the contour! of the whole. are decked with 
bunches of hair of the beard of the ſea-lion 
and the ſea-bear hanging perpendicularly : 
they are briſtly, and eight or ten inches 
long. They ſurround them with glaſs beads 
and bunches of feathers, ſo that their ſummer 
caps look not unlike a Roman helmet, eſpe- 
cially when the front part of th e beak is a 
little raiſed. The ſhape is open, and on the 


| wee edge is fixed a little f image an inch high 
2 „ | reſembling 
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reſembling a man ſitting, carved in bone, i in a 
better ſtyle than one would expect from peo- 
ple who have not the uſe of knives or proper 
tools. The men wear alſo conical caps of 
ſkin emb roidered, ſurrounded with broad 
fringes of hair four inches deep; at the 
point of the cap are tied ribbands, ſhells, 
&c. In ſame of the ifles theſe caps are 
flatter ; 3 having the uppermoſt ſeam orna: 
mented with long fringes of hair, and the 
ſides and borders embroidered and ſet off 
with feathers. In ſummer the women Wear 
caps made of leather, fiſh-ſkin, or the bowels 
of various animals. Theſe caps are cylin- 
drical, flat at the crown, the brim ſtraight 
about four inches broad, The whole ſurface 
of the crown is embroidered over as well as 
the edge of the brim, Theſe embroideries 
are very neatly wrought with the finews of 
animals, hair, and glaſs beads when, the 
wearer is able to procure them, The con- 
tour of the crown is garniſhed all round with 
hair fringes about four inches deep. The 


winter caps of the women are made of the 


ſkins of various water fowls, which they ki 
in ſuch a manner that the neck ,-wings, and 
tail, may remain with the {kin ; 5 and 1 in drying 

| them 
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them they take care to give them a proper 
ſhape by putting their head into the body of 
the bird. Theſe latter fort of caps are 
the handſomeſt part of their dreſs. Others 
cut off the neck, and fix in its place a 
band of double ſkin'two fingers broad, ſliff, 
| pinked, and very elegantly embroidered z 
laſtly, the two ſurfaces and the two edges of 
 thefe artificial beaks are garnithed with hair 
fringes. This band fupplies the place of the 
neck of the duck, and inſtead of the head 
they faſten to it the under jaw-bone of the 
i/atis or fox of the North. The fame band, 
whieh they can bend and ſhape as they pleaſe, 
paſſes over the back of the duck, and gives 
a cotififtence to this fingular cap. Their 
bettermoſt garments are made of the belly- 
| | | Kkins of different fowls, or peltries, ſhaped 
| like ſhifts, full, and reaching down to their 
heels. The borders are prettily embroidered 
and of the breadth of two inches; a quantity 
of ſtripes of fine furs fix or eight inches in 
length are tied all round it. At bottom there 
is a furbelow fix inches broad, made of a 
number of ſtrait flips of ſkin. The ſtuff of 
which the different garments are made de- 
pends on the productions of each ifland and 
—_ x: £2 the 
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the circumjacent ones. Several of theſe 
Handers are always eloathed in the fine 

of porpoiſes. The more northern ones dreſs 
themſelves in rein- deer ſfeins; and the caſt- 
ern people wear furs, which they probably 
fetch from America, or which are brought 
them from that continent, as it cannot 
be far off. Both men and women wear 
the fame ſort of habits, though the men of- 
tener make cloaths of the fins of fowls, 
while the women prefer fine peltry, and a 
fort of chamois ſkin for the ſummer. They are 
but very indifferently ſkilled in the art of 
tanning and preparing the ſeveral ſkins, but 
they are very dextrous ſempſtreſſes, and their 
embroideries are very ingenious. For want 
of needles | and thread they uſe the ribs 
of ſmall} fiſh, and the ſmews of beaſts, 
which they know how-to 1 and e, 
for uſe inſtead of thread. + 


The productions ef every iſland regu- 
hte the choice of their food. They eat 
whales, porpoiſes, morſes* (commonly cal- 
| * ſen oom) 5 ſewotters, N * 


05 Manati, 
| lions, 
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lions, beaſts. of prey, and: other game; all 


ſorts of fowl, birds of prey, and others; 


all: kinds of Vids aſpocialiy turbots *, of | 


as [eight | pounds; different forts, of hiting, 
muſcles ; in ſhort, except their fellow-crea- 


tures and inſects, nothing eſcapes the 


Jaws of theſe iſlanders; and eyery living 
thing that the air, the earth, and the water, 
produce, is welcome to their kitchen; yet it 
muſt be obſerved, that they only eat ſhell- 


fiſh in times of ſcarcity. The vegetable 


kingdom alſo furniſhes them with various 
kinds of wild -herries common 10 other north- 


„ "ny 


ries, car | "oh e brown, ol yellow — 510 
ry of the north, thearbute, the wilding, &c+. 
a variety of roots and bulbs of lilies 4, dif- 


ferent kinds of leeks, the ſweet plant of 
Kamtſchatka 95 ſea cabbages ls, with other 


* Pleuroneftes maximus Linnæi. 5 

J Vacein. myrtilluis, uliginoſum, oxycoccos & vitis 
idea, ſorbus, empetrum nigr. ane urſi, rubus 
chamæmorus Linnæi, Sc. Dp <> 

4 Lilium & biſtorta. 5 we! Ws 

8 Heracleum Sidiricum Linnss. Cage 

Fuei ſpecies, - 2 


1 | . edible 
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tdible herbs and roots. Their cargaſes of land 
and fea animals found by accident- do not diſ- 
guſt them; on the contrary, they are fond of 
them, as well as ſtinking fiſh, even though they 
0 be half rotten, Salt is unknown to 


"De. $9 —_— ſpeaking, all their 
food raw, inſomuch that the blood of the 
fleſh; they devour runs out of their mouths 
through the inciſions made in the lower 
lip. It may eaſily be imagined that their 
cookery requires no great apparatus. In 
winter indeed they tranfix their fleſh and fiſh 
on ſharp ſticks; and turn it round in the 
flame of their ſtinking lamps, not to roaſt, 
but only to warm it. If, however, it hap- 
pens that they chuſe to dreſs any of their 
viduals, they place it for ſtewing between 
two ſtones hollowed out for a pan and its 
cover, cementing the joint with clay. When 

the meat is done enough they Pt it bf, and 
eat *. £ 


are ſeldom in want of proviſion ; more eſ- 
vor. In. 5 XC pecially 
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| pecially as the greateſt part of the iſles 
are but thinly inhabited. Nevertheleſs, in 
the depth of winter many are often reduced; to 
remedy which, they dry in the air or ſmoke the 
remains of ſome booty, fleſh or fiſh, which 


they could not conſume on the ſpot. Thus 
the youkolas, or dried fiſh, and dried fleſh, are 


their daily diet during the winter; and both 
are eaten without any preparation. If any 
proviſion of fleſh or fiſh is not defigned to be 


kept a long while, they lay it in water or in 


ſnow. The ſame thing they do likewiſe with 
what remains at the beginning of the winter: 
but theſe people are as negligent as glutton- 
ous ; and, at their meals, they ſeldom leave 
any — to lay _— | 


Their drink is water; and even ſea-water | 


when it would coſt them too much trouble to 


fetch fleſh, For a treat they drink the 


blubber of porpoiſes, whales, and-other fiſh, 
whoſe liquid fat they ſwallow with great avi- 
dity. Their iſlands furniſh them with no pro- 
duction of an intoxicating quality. The in- 


ebriating man has been brought to 


them, 
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them, as well as tobacco, corn-brandy, and 
a a ſpirituous extract. of the plants of Kamt- 
ſchatka ; but as none of theſe liquors are to 
their taſte, ſo neither do they' eſteem or re- 
quire them. Several of them, however, in 
imitation of the Ruſſian ſoldiers that viſit 
them, have learnt to take ſnuff, 


When the tide is out the inhabitants pick 
up muſcles, ſhell-fiſh, and whatever car- 
caſſes and living animals are thrown upon 
the ſhore: And as in times of ſcarcity they 
live on theſe caſual proviſions, every. pit, or 
every village, has a certain extent of coaſt 
aſſigned it, the limits of which are never in- 
vaded by the reſt on any pretence whatever. 

No perſon, unleſs of the ſame village, dare 
take up any thing on that territory, not even 
a dead fiſh, however hungry he may be; 
he muſt aſk it as an alms, unleſs he has a 


mind to be beaten with great clubs, or ſhot 
at with arrows, 


Simple and natural as the manner of life of 
theſe iſlanders is, it does no great honour to 


22 the 
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the ſtate of nature; and we muſt confels. that 
ſuch. men bear a very near reſemblutice to 
beaſts. They have a ſerious air, are very la- 
conic in their diſcourſe, though among them- 
| ſelves they ſeem to be gay and talkative 
enough; hoſpitable and generous from care - 
leſſneſs, but rude and uhciviſized. Every 
perſon follows his own propenſities without 
cating for parents and relations, and does 
what he will without any idea of obedience, 
diſcipline, or decorum. They eat when 
they have any food, and as often as ap- 
petite demands, and make no ſeruple of 
eaſing themſelves by the fide of their meat, 
and while they are eating. In times of 
dearth they often faſt for ſeveral days to- 
gether. The children almoſt fill the cavern 
with heir ordure; and the adults. never 
go any farther than the reef; fo that the 
| ftench of theſe pits and their neighbour- 
hood: is mexprefiihle, They generally go 
quite naked, and practiſe propagation ih pub- 
lic, not only at home, but in the open air, and 
before all the world. And this happens the 
more frequently as both ſexes are very amo- 
| rous. 
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rous in their diſpoſitions. | The women are 
likewiſe delivered in the preſence of whoever 
happens to be by, without the leaſt thought 
of privacy or concealment, Their beds are 
mats of reeds, and their cloaths are their on- 
ly covering. 


| T hough it be true that every race for the 
moſt part continues in its native iſland, yet 
they go at times to viſit others, and remain a 
conſiderable while abroad. The uninhabited 
ifles belong to them all in common ; and to 


thoſe which are inhabited, they come ſome- 
times as friends, and ſometimes as enemies. 


If they ſtay ever fo ſhort a time in any 
place they fall immediately to work to 
dig pits. They procure fire in the ſame 
manner as the Kamtſchadales, by rubbing 
two pieces of ſtick together, and then kindle 
dry herbs to warm themſelves by, which they 
do by ſtanding aſtride over it in ſuch manner 
that the heat and ſmoke may get up under 


their cloaths. Their method of carrying on 


war is commonly by inroads and ſurprizes ; 


but when a formal attack i is made, as they 
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advance they, carry before them a ſcreen of 
wood, behind which à certain number may 
keep concealed, and not appear armed before 
theſe portable ramparts till 2 are pretty n near 
the enemy. 


Their marriages, compared with the for- 
malities uſed in Europe on thoſe occaſions, 
hardly deſerve the name. A boy old enough 
to hunt or catch fiſh takes home one or 
two girls or women, by whoſe aid he en- 
deavours to provide for their common ſub- 
ſiſtance. They live together as man and 
wife in the young man's pit, or in his 
partition of the common cavern, without pur- 
chaſe, or previaus contract, or other matri- 
monial form. A man generally chuſes his 
firſt wives hicaſelf : but, if he is a ſtout 
fellow, a good hunter and fiſher, he is never at 
a loſs how to diſpoſe of his vigour; maidens, 
deſerted women, widows, and wives that have 
been diſmiſſed by their huſbands, offer them- 
ſelves to him; whence it js that many of theſe 
| iſlanders are in poſſeſſion of four or ſix wives 
at a time, n 4 houſhold has been 
formed 
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formed in this manner, there generally is to 
be ſeen a gang conſiſting of old men, old Wo- 
men, and children: all are welcome; all are 
employed according to their ſtrength, and are 
maintained upon what they procure in com- 

mon. In good times a family is ſettled in a 
ſhort time, but in leſs favourable ones it diſperſ- 
es itſelf as faſt : the men go and ſeek their for- 
tune elſewhere, and the women join themſelyes 
to other men; taking ſometimes their children 
with them, unleſs they chuſe to accompany 
the father. This breaking up of houſe. 
keeping is done without any diſorder, or diſ- 
pute, or blows, for the women are as perfectly 

free and miſtreſſes of themſelves as the men. 
In ſome of theſe iſles married people with their 
children and relations form ſmaller family ſo- 
cieties, becauſe the huſband has more authority . 
here than elſewhere; but then he has alſo the | 
power of trucking his wives and children as 
often as he thinks himſelf obliged to do ſo for 
procuring neceſſaries: theſe exchanges are 

often made without the leaſt ſcruple on 

either fide for cloaths or food. A woman 
thus deſerted or exchanged returns at various 

times to her former huſband; and this licence 
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in a ſtate of nature is attended with fewer 
difagreeable conſequences than it would be 
under our factitious and regular inſtitutions, 


Thefe iſlanders, ignorant of the rights of 
excluſive and reciprocal property in the mar- 
ried ſtate, are ſuperior to any idea of jealou- 
ſy; the men leaving their wives in a perfect 
and entire liberty of promiſcuous enjoyment, 
and theſe women returning the ſame com- 
pliment to them. They pay no attention ta 
the degrees of relation, engaging in wedlock 

for no other pprpoſe than that of gaining their 
livelihood with leſs trouble, and to concur 
with the defigns of nature, As they never 
experience any obſtacle in this reſpect, they 
are in no danger of becoming addicted to ex- 
5 ceſſive debauchery and libertiniſm. They 
envy no man's pleaſure or good fortune, 
As the men prefer buxom women to vir- 
| gins, their daughters are ſuffered to grow 
up in perfect liberty, and in the daily acqut- 
fition of experimental knowledge, A mother 
never abandons her children till they are of an 
age to remember their name; and as theſe 
iſlanders have an unjverſal love for children, 
5 3 | | every 
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every perſon chearfully receives theſe little 
| fleſerted innocents; not only the new huſband 
whom the mother has : choſen, but every 
ene! to N chance leads them to apply. 


It it id then the women have — 
very eaſy labours. They frequently bathe 
their children in cold ſea water. When- 
ever a child cries, the mother plunges it 
in cold water, in the ſevereſt weather, till 
it has done crying They ſuckle their 
children but a very ſhort time; feeding 
them as ſoon as poſſible with groſs and ge- 
nerally raw aliments. To accuſtom them 
early to fit on their heels, they tie their feet 
together and put them in that attitude. They 
ſuffer them to run about at diſcretion as ſoon 
as ever they can walk. It may readily be con- 
ceived that children brought up in this hard 
manner, girls as well as boys, have not long 
need of their parents; and without their aſſiſt- 
ance they ſoon help themſelves to what they 
want, and in a ſhort time become as good 
iſlanders as their parents, to whom they are 
| entire] ly — roomy _ ts whom often e 
. are 
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are not even known. The moſt uſyal appel- 


latives in theſe parts are Inanſch, Aar, 


Alaoutot, n Ge. 


Theſe . are alter ſo fionge u nor fo . 
inſenſible as not to ſeek to render life agree- 
able by all ſorts of diverſions. Neither their 
nuptials, the birth of a child, nor their reli- 
gious worſhip, oecaſion any feſtivity among 
them; but they paſs the whole month of De- 


cember in making viſits, not only among their 


neighbours, but alſo upon the circumjacent 
iſles Their accidental rejoicings depend 
on a ſucceſsful chace, a viſit from an unex» 

pected friend, or the carcaſe of a whale being 


thrqwn upon their coaſt. Whenever this 


latter piece of good fortune happens, the whale 
belongs to all the inhabitants of the iſland in 
common; and the proprietor of the diſtrict 
whereon the animal was found, has no right 
to any greater ſhare than all the reſt. They 
aſſemble from all parts with the moſt extrava- 
gant joy about the monſter, perform idolatrous 
ceremonies and magical grimaces, then ſtrip 
themſelves quite naked, and proceed to cut up 


the prey; dividing the fleſh, the ſkin, the blub- 


2 ber, 
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ber, and the bones. This done, they . put on 
their beſt apparel, ſwell out their noſtrils, 
adorn their lips with the crooked bones before 
ſpoken of, and devour all that is eatable with 
demonſtrations of exceſſive tranſport. On 


occaſion of any very ſucceſsful fiſhery or chace, 


they rejoice nearly in the ſame manner, but 


the feſtivity is not ſo uaiverial. as that of | 


the whale. 


At theſe celebrations they divert themſelves 
by eating to exceſs the fleſh and fat of fiſh, 


they play upon a ſort of- kettle-drum, ſing, 


danck, tell ſtories, and indulge their amo- 
rous propenſities. They have no other mu- 
fical inſtrument than their little kettle- 
drum, with which they go in proceſſion 
before ſuch as come to viſit them, and the ca- 
dences of their dances are regulated by theſe 
and their voices together. The ſubjects of 
their ſongs are fabulous relations, or fortunate 
and extraordinary adventures. They do not 
dance i in circles, but forwards and backwards, 
making a long firing of ſeveral perſons, who 
perform a great n number of leaps and geſticu- 

lations, 
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lations. Theſe ſavages have alſo maſque. 
rades; their maſks being made of wood in the 
moſt hideous ſhapes ; by theſe diſguiſes they 
pretend to repreſent different animals, The 
men aſſiſt at them quite naked excepting only 
the little apron or purſe before-mentioned ; 
the women go to them cloathed, After hav- 
ing danced enough they break their tim- 
brels and maſks, making new ones at every 
feſtival, When any magicians appear on theſe 
occaſions, they add great ſolemnity to the 
occaſion by their prophecies and tricks. 
Laſtly, they aſſign a couch to each gueſt, 
and the hoſt lends his women to ſygh as 
have brought none with them, When the 
ſtrangers are gaing away the adieus are very 
cold; they are not conducted on the road, and 
they depart without any thanks for the recep» 
tion my ban met with. 


Theſe iſlanders are pagan Schamanes, like 
all the people that inhabit the eaſtern coaſts of 
Siberia. Their belief is ſtill more ſenſual 
than that of thoſe Siberians ; the inviſible and 


the immaterial have not the leaſt concern in 


their ſyſtem. They have no diſtinct notion 
of 
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of the gods, of their influences on mankind, 

nor of a future life. Their religion has nei- 
ther feaſts nor adorations. Their Schamans 
or magical priefts are Bike thoſe of Kamtſchat- 
ka: they pretend to be related to ſpirits, and 
boaſt of knowing the paſt and the future. 
The people thew them great reſpect, but 
give them no pay nor any reward for the 


feats they perform. At a whale-feaſt the 


Schamans chant thankſgivings to the gods in 
gratitude for their gifts; but this devotion is 
accompanied with a number of ridiculous 
geſticulations to the ſoundof the magical drum. 
As foon as they fir down to eat the carcaſe 


the prieſts throw ſome Pieces into the Are, & as A 


kind of — 


Like all the other profelitcof schmal, 
cheſs iflanders inter furniture with their dead, 


to begin their houſe-keeping with in the other 


world. They have certain little houſhold 
gods which they rub with blood and greaſe as 
. their food: They pretend that the volcanoes 
and ſmoking rocks of their iſlands, together 
with fundry great caves, are the abode of the 
yu gn ſpirits; and it is to theſe * that 
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the magical prieſts addreſs their prayers. 
They neither fear nor hope any thing from 
their gods or from futurity; and the favour or 
indignation of their divinities is indifferent 
to. them. T 


| They how 2 good conſtitution and conſtant 
health, perſerving their vigour to a very ad- 
vanced age. The ſcurvy, the itch, fevers, 
and ſeveral other diſtempers, ſo common elſe- 
where, are very rare among them. Hitherto 
the ſmall-pox is utterly unknown to them. 
T heir teeth continue white, even, and ſolid 
to extreme old age. If any one finds him- 
ſelf diſordered, he keeps a perfect regimen 
for two or three days. To cure the head- ach, 
they bleed the patient by opening a vein in his 
head, by means of a ſharp flint. They dreſs 
wounds by applying a root of their climate 
whoſe ſalutary properties they are acquainted | 
with. In ſhort, they are ſo far from being 
over tender or nice, that oftentimes when 
they want to glew any thing in a hurry (for 
Which purpoſe they uſe a preparation of the 
blood of animals), they do not heſitate long 
about Setting blood for that uſe, but will im- 
; mediately 


. 
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mediately give themſelves a knock on the 


noſe with their fiſt, to obtain as much : as they 
want un inſtant. A * 


They are afraid of a and ſpectres; ah: 
it is with great reluctance that they inha- 
bit the huts where any one is dead. But 
leſt they ſhould be obliged to abandon their 
larger pits on ſuch accounts, they put the fick 
out of them, that they may die elſewhere. 
If any perſon dies in a ſmall pit, they leave 
- him there and fill it up. If the deceaſed was 
poor, they put him on his cloaths, wrap him 
up in a mat, with his furniture and imple- 
ments of hunting, and ſo bury him with great 
lamentations. The rich are not inhumed : 
but are drefled in their beſt apparel, put into 
a little canoe with their furniture and inſtru- 
ments, and theri the canoe is hung to a ſort of 
gallows compoſed of poles, two forked and 
one tranſverſe, and thus the carcaſe rots fuſ- | 
e in the air. | 

The coſaks „or Ruſſian volunteers, the 
_ the n troops, and the Rus 


merchants 
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merchants who frequent theſe iſlands, lead A 
yery troubleſome life there. They embark. at 


Kamtſchatka, and the voyage out and back 
again is ſcarcely ever performed in leſs that 


. 2 year. In this time they have to viſit ſe- 


veral iſlands, to receive the tribute which. the 


inhabitants pay voluntarily, to exthange a vas 


riety of petty | merchandiſe, eſpecially, glaſs 
beads and other trinkets, for which the iſland- 


ers give them their beſt furs, and to hunt 
game for themſelves. If it Was. lawful to 
| ſupply them with knives and hatchets, that 


comthetce would be exceedingly lucrative; 
but, as it would be furniſhing them with 
arms againſt themſelves] they endeayour to 


draw as much profit as they can from the 


chace, and content themſelves with that; for 
the iſlanders allow the Ruffians to hunt 
without any reſtraint, | not only along the 
coalt but in the. interior parts of the iſlands 
alſo. They even give them young. lads as 


conductors, who in a ſhort time learn to ſpeak 


Ruſs, and ſerve at the ſame time as hoſtages 


| and interpreters. The Ruffian hunters live | 
n their own providers as long as they laſt; 


but, 
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put, when alt his coñſumed, they do like the 


natives eat fleſh and fiſh without ſalt or bread, 
and this without any prejudice to their health. 
Thel inhabitants treat foreigners; with! rude-' 


harm, nor diſturb or moleft them in any man- 
ner, unleſs they have formed any ſuſpicion, 
bowever groundleſs, and then they reſolve on 
nothing leſs than killing all the foreigners 
among them, without allowing themſelves 
time for reflection. For which reaſon the 
hunters are continually on their guard; and 
the more, becauſe all familiarity with the 


women is prohibited foreigners, as it is at 


Kamtſchatka. A Ruffian ſoldier never lodges 
alone with an iflander ; and if any goes 


down into a pit, he does not remain lon g there. 
The Rufhans have their own barracks, where 


they keep wateh day and night. When a 
voyage has been ſucceſsful, the cargo of a 
{ingle veſſel may conſiſt of 2000 ſkins of ſea- 
otters , from 2000 to 2500 ſkins of the ſea- 
bear, about 1000 ſkins of young otters, , 
2000 blue foxes ſkins, about as many of black 
foxes, and more than 4000 white ones. The 

d 33 quantity 


nieſs andi ineivility, but they do them no 
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quantity of theſe furs varies according 'to the 
quality of the iſles they land on, and accord: 
ing to the kind of game it moſt abounds in, 
They take alſo ſometimes more of one ſort, 
ſometimes of another; but- the fore-mentioned 
numbers are not always complete, 
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or SCHAMANISM. 


"HE numerous: pagan nations that inha- 
bit the Ruſſian empire are diſtinguiſhed 


as the profeſſors of three particular religions; 


| the Schamane, the worſhip of Lama, and the 
Bramine ; the laſt is embraced by a ſmall num- 
ber of Indians found in this empire. The 
Schamane is the moſt numerous, branching 


out into the different ſects of the pagan Finns, 


Tartars, Samoyedes, Oſtiaks, Kraſnoyars, 
Mandſhours, Oriental Siberians, Bourraittians, 


and the different iſlanders of the Eaſtern 


Ocean. That of the Finns has been already 
treated of i in the firſt volume of this work. 


Here follows a conciſe account of this ido- 


latry in general, with as much order and 


connexion. as a ſyſtem ſo full of eee 


and confuſion will allow. 


5 The . religion is undoubtedly one 
of the moſt. antient that exiſts, at leaſt the 
Eaſtern nations know of none that has an 
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earlier date. It is the ſource from whence 


have ſprung the worſhip of Lama, that of 


the Bramines, and various other pagan ſects: 
The prieſthood of the Indies have had ſeve: 
ral philoſophers of their order, and thereby 


their dogmas have been reduced to a ſyſtem, | 
But among the nations of the Ruffſan empire, 

they have undergone great alteratiqns, Their 
profeſſors, from a total want of ſchools and 


literature, have ſueceſfively made ſuch pro- 
digious changes in them, that at preſent they 


are no longer any thing but a train of 
contradictory rites, or a maſs of abſurdities 
and the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. Wars, emigra- 


tions, a vagabond life, a mutilated and falfi- 
fied tradition, the ſtupidity or the knavery of 


ignorant prieſts, muſt neceffarily have con- 
| tributed much to the disfiguring of the pri- 


mitive dogmas of Schamaniſm. An union of 
all theſe cauſes has occafioned t the introduc- 
tion of the great variety of opinions and ce- 
remonies among ſo many nations of different 
languages, of different countries, and of di- 
vers ways of living: but the fundamental 


opinions, and the moſt eſſential ceremonies, 
hape been preſerved 1 in a yery remarkable 


conformity s 


conformity. Whence we may conclude, that 
the alterations that have gradually inſinuated 
themſelves into this religion have been adopt 
ed rather through forgetfulneſs and inatten- 
ion, than from a ſpirit of innovation and ad- 


Among all the Schamanes women are 
looked upon as beings vaſtly inferior to men, 
and are thought to have been created only 


for their ſenſual pleaſure, to people the world, 
and to look after houſhold affairs; in conſe- 
quence of which principles they are treated 
with great ſeverity and contempt. The fair 


ſex are allowed the common prerogatives of 


humanity only in a very low degree; being 


generally held as impure and reprobated by 


the gods. They are even thought noxious 
and accurſed during the period of their ſexual 
revolutions; and in child- birth are ſuppoſed 


dangerous and fatal to men and animals. 5 


They are interdicted the worſhip of the dei- 


ties, and dare not paſs round the common 


hearth of their habitations, becauſe fire is fa- 
cred to the gods. As the women are believed 
to profane and defile every thing they make 
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uſe of dutiug their catatnenia, they have their 
peculiar horſes and ſaddles, are obliged to fit 
on places aſfigned them apart, and are not 
uſually permitted to eat or drink out of: the 
common houſhold veſſels; If by chance 2 
man is obliged to make uſe of any utenfil 
appropriated to the women, he is very care- 
ful to purify it previouſly by repeated: fumi- 
gations. Women are. conſidered altogether 
as an article of merchandiſe, and are trucked 
for cattle, cloaths, &c, | A woman delivered 
of twins, or of a deformed child, is thought 
to have had oommerce with the devil. A 
father is always grieved when his wife is 
brought to bed of a daughter; the mothers 
Abewife are beſt pleaſed with boys; and the 
poor female innocents, if they could foreſee 
the dreadful lot that awaits them, would be 
tempted themſelves to curſe their entrance 
into a miſerable beings - 


Vet, te the tegt the 
Schamanes have for women, their religion 
allows of prieſteſſes, for whom they have as 
much reverence as for the prieſts, aſeribing 


to them an equal nnn and power. 
| Wo heſe 
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Thele heathens believe that the vocation of 


them. both is from the gods themfelves ; and 
whenever an infant is ſubje& to cramps, 


convulſions, or other ſpaſmodic affections, it 


1 certainly denoted the favourite of heaven, 
as ſuch are the figns \ of a celeſtial call, 


| The Tungufais, the Bouraittians, | ad 
Schamans, a „a term which fignifies a ſorrowful 
and contrite ſolitary, a man maſter of all his 
paſſing, The Teleoutes call them. hams, 
kammeazs,. or ghams, i. e. lords or prophets. 
The Yakoutes and ſome others give them 
the appellation of ayouns and abys; Tartarian 


names for prieſts ; and the mr erate call 


them t adybs . 


Theſe Schanans, boch prieſts and pre 
eſſes, are diſtinguiſhed from the laity no 


otherwiſe than by their peculiar manner, and 
a little more extenſive knowledge of the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of their faith, not being 


obliged to celibacy, or any particular rules 
in their manner of life, The preſents they 
wegen, and the profit of the ſacrifices, fur- 
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ni them m e a maintenance ; but 2s 
| theſe | are generally Hofufficient to "their ſup- 
port, they are indebted to the chace and the 
fiſhery for a farther ſupply. The aged 1 in- 
ſtruct the youth in every thing 1 that relates 
to their religion, and the art of impoſing on 
the people. As the prieſts are the only de- 
poſitaries of religious doxtrine, they are look - 
ed upon as the mediators between the gods 
and men, as pollefling the talent of appeaſing 
the wrath of the celeſtial powers, and of re- 
conclling them with mankipd. Under this 
capacity they are honeuted and feared. But 
among this people alſo there are free-thinkers, 
who make no ſervple to deelare that theſe 
pretended magi impoſe upon the people, and 
abuſe the credit their function gives them; 
and theſe gentry hate the prieſthood cordi- 
ally. As they make great efforts | in their 
geſticulations and contortions, many of them 
exhauſt themſelyes to ſuch a degree 3 as to be- 
come blind. But this accident only ſerves to 
procure them greater ref] pect, as they per- 
ſuade themſelves that. their connection with 
ſpiritual beings. 18 thereby made more in- 


timate. a The number of their prieſts is va- 
7 | rious, 
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. fious, ſometimos greater und ſoinetimes leſs, 
as their pretended voeation is purely acci- 
dental. Some follow their function all their 
tives, while - ſome reſigu their charge to 
others. One part of them are | enthufiafts, 
and another impoſtors; hut the greateſt nun- 
ber are We e of enthuſiaſrn' and im- 


| | Their - dreſs is the moſt extravagant and 
fantaſtical that can be Amagined ; and chis 
being held a very efficacious way of render- 
ing themſelves agreeable ro the gods, no 
wonder they endeavour to ſurpaſs each other 
in the fingularity of their habit. The 
Tunguſial Schamans, and indeed almoſt all 
the others, wear long cloaths after the eaſtern 
manner, for che moſt part made of leather. 
Their ſtockings, which” ſerve as well for 
boots, ate likewiſe of leather ; and their whoſe 
dreſs is covered over with an enormous quarf- 
tity of idols, rudely cut in iron, little bells, 
rings, and a thouſand trinkets, with eagles 
elaws, the ſkins of ſerpents ſtuffed” with 
22 2 of ſkins" of various animals, 
: ke. heir . 78}, idee 2 2 of ; 
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hoods, and ſdometimes reſemble a rude 
kind of helmet made of iron, and garniſhed 
dy hanging round them | feathers: of j owls, 
and ſnakes ſtuffed with ſtraw. . As the huts 
of theſe people. are only enlightened by 
the fire on the hearth, a prieſt, thus habited 
beheld: in theſe: obſoure receſſes, is a hi- 
deous figure; and as he walks the diſmal 
clanking of his iron gear renders him ſtill 
more horrid. Such as have refined upon their 
profeſſional grimaces put on their habits 
by the ſide of the fire of the ſacrifice, 
jumping and capering, and making gro- 
teſque faces all the time, to induce the 
ſimple herd to believe that they are then un- 
der the more immediate influence of ſome 
particular ſpirit. Among ſome. nations that 
profeſs Schamaniſm the pontificat- habits are 
ſhorter; and in a few the prieſts content 
themſelves with putting idols, thongs of lea- 
ther, and other rags on their ordinary cloaths, 
MER x their ca 1 wen: a bunch o; e 


The drum: * is 1 PEER Inplecmant of 
the Schamans. Its caſe is oval, three feet 


7 & "The" Tungufians call this drum — 


« Taxr is its name among the Teleoutes. 
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in length, and five or ſix inches deep, made 
of willow, and covered with ſkin on one fide 
only; the other ſide being open, and having 
à ſtick acroſs the middle which ſerves as u 
handle to the inſtrument. The ſkin of the 
drum is covered with hieroglyphics and 
other figures repreſenting idols, and various 
Animals; and within are a number of idols 
and rattling things. They uſe but one drum- 
tick, which is a little bent, and covered with 
are · Kin or ſome other fur, to render the 
ſound of the drum more dull and diſmal: 
"they likewiſe faſten the. ends of horns to it, 
to give it a terrific air. They aſcribe a very 
extenſive power to this magical drum, and 
pretend to poſſeſs the art of beating it in ſuch 
a manner as to make ſpirits appear and diſ- 
appear at their pleaſure. If it was cuſtomary 
for the priefts .of. antiquity to follow-armies 
to war, it is poſſible that the uſe of the drum 
in regiments may have been introduced in 
imitation of the religious tabor. Several 
Schamans, inſtead of a drum, make uſe of 
two rods about three feet long, to which they 
tie a number of idols: the Bouraittian Scha- 
| mans call dm horbous. Theſe latter during 


their 
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their adorations wave à yoda, or ſmall flag, 
made of @ branch: of laryx, with a ſtripe of 
ſome ſort of ſtuff tied to it. The Yakoutes, 
Inſtead of this banner, make uſe.of a. . 


| 7 
The . Sthenians — N Se” a 
ples nor keremets ; ſome performing their 
functions in the open air, on eminences; or 

on the bank of ſome river; and others in the 
yourts or little huts In ſeveral places the 
religious ceremonies. are petformed at any 
hour of the day indiſſerently, but generally 


2 the night 80 the ** of a fire __ 
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have. of their religion cannot but be imper- 
ect, obſeure, confuſed, and contradictory: 
* all ent n in 3 5 
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They all 3 in a eil God, che 
creator of every thing. The Tonga call 


the Tiheremilian where 
fices. By 
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OF SCHAMANIS M 253 
him Bea; the Bouraittians Tingi ; Bourghan, i i. e. 
the God of Heaven; the Teleoutes name him 
Koudai ; the Kamtſchadales outta; the Sa- 
moyedes Noum or Nom ; the Oſtiaks and the 
Vogouls Troron, which fignifies light, The 
ideas they form of the Supreme Being are 
theſe: God loves his creation and all his 
creatures; he knows every thing, and is all- 
powerful, but he pays no attention to the 
particular actions of men. He is too great 
for them to be able to offend him, or to do 
any thing that can be meritorious in his 
fight. He neither puniſhes nor rewards ; 
it would therefore be uſeleſs, to love him: 
and there is no reaſon to fear him. The 
Kamtſchadales diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the injurious ideas they have of the Divinity. 
Every thing that diſpleaſes them in the world, 
as well as the imperfections of human life, 
are ſo many proofs, according to them, of 


the impotence and imbecillity of the Supreme - 
Being, and of the ſcanty capacity of his 


: en and therefore en n A 


The generality of theſs poachers think that | 
God i is inviſible, that he has a human figure, 
and. that he dwells i in x the ſun, or in the ſky ; 

| .* "while 
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254 EASTERN TS8LANDERS, 
while others take the fun irſelf to be God, 
The Teleoutes and the Altayan Tartars be» 


neve that God appears to men in dreams, 
and makes revelations to them. Theſe re- 


preſent him as an old man, with 'a long 


beard, and dreſſed in the uniform of an of. 
ficer of dragoons ; for their 1 imagination can 


fix on nothing more magnificent or ſublime 


than a party-coloured coat, He keeps a 
brilliant eourt, and maintains a great number 
of horſes. When he goes forth on horſe- 
back, the noiſe of his courſers and thoſe of 
his retinue cauſe thunder; and lightning 
is produced by the ſparks that fly off from | 
the collifion of the horſes _— with 1 pave- | 
ment of RY ke | 


. 


The Supreme Being has divided the go- 


vernment of the world and the deſtiny of men 


among a great number of ſubaltern divinities, 


| under his command indeed and controul, but 
a rhey nevertheleſs generally act according to 


their on | fancies, and therefore mankind 
cannot diſpenſe with uſing every means of 


obraining their favour. 
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The reſt "of their notions concaiting theſe 
inferior deities are a maſs __ confution,: „ con- 
I and Ss 2 x 1 

Different nations have different divinities, 
with different Ms dat az and 3 in · 


| func: des. 
; } 


By big rogether as much as babe | 
all their ſeveral opinions, the whole may be 
reduced to the following ſyſtem. The ſub- 
ordinate powers are in general either benefi- 
cent or maleficent; that is, either friendly 
or inimical to mankind. But their ideas of 
the na ure and qualities of theſe gods are 
groſs, material, and oftentimes abſurd to the 
higheſt degree. They even frequently con- 
found the names and 52 rp ns of che e 
ber maleficent deities, 


| Every Arvikiy of the former daß has one 
or more offices belonging to the government 
of che world. Their delight is to do good, but 
they are ſometimes partial, and when offended 
they punith the tranſgreſſor. They are obſti- 
pate, auſtere, and vindictive. [Theſe pagans 


nn 
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3 all the attributes of the divinity, dif- 
playing them under the figure of the 
two. ſexes: but they do not hold, with the 
Finns, that the gods and goddeſſes ars mar- 


ried. All the celeſtial bodies, and all terreſtrial 


objects of a conſiderable magnitude, all the 


gods ta whom they direct a particular 
hen. oh The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the 
clouds, the rainbow, ſtorm, tempeſt, fire, 


f water, the earth, rivers, and great mountains, 
are the principal, divinities of this idolatrous 


people. Some believe that the. mountains 
and the waters are no more than the abodes of 
the eee thay ip ee ta them, 
18h 8 

" The -Tungufians, 3 came other, abe ex- 
tremely zealous in their. religion ; with them 
Tala is the god of health, „Axaguin of the chace, 
Io + elouin the god of. "qravetiers, Helben prefides 
over women and all their affairs, Mour Moundi is the 
| god | of children, Sokiovo. is the guardian of 
rein-deer,, and cauſes. the flocks anch herds to 


proſper... They have many other deities, 


which, we fopbear to mention. n 
iy £ The 


phænomena of nature that eam do; good or 


harm, every appearance capable of conveying. 
e into a weak and ſuperſtitious mind, are 


" SCHAMANISM. .. 


The malkfcent gods; ot devs; are like- 
wiſe very numerous. They believe in a 
chief devil, who is the head of all the reſt. 
_ His ordinary name is Schaitan ; the Tungu- 
fians call him ZBowr, the Bouraittians Okodi/, 
and the Kamtſchadales Kanna, This devil is 
the moſt powerful being after the ſupreme 
God. They tepreſent him as violently wicked, 
but think it poſſible to appeaſe him; the 


ſehamans particularly are in his favour, and 


he deigns ſometitnes to ſmile upon their 
prayers. The ſubaltern devils, or malignant 
ſpirits; ſhare the buſineſs of doing miſchief to 
mankind among them, and ire the immediate 
cauſe of all the diſaſters and -calamities tb 
which the human race is ſubject. Under the 
idea of Satans they partly comprehend a per- 
ſoniftcation of the juſtice of the Supreme Be- 
ing and the puniſhment of evil, and partly the 
evil and misfortunes themſelves: They hold 
evil to be a ſelf·exiſting ſubſtance which 
they call by an infinitude of particular names: 
but all their notions on this head are confuſed = 
and unconnectetl. Theſe ſpirits dwell in 
the _ under the earth in volcanoes and 
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in foreſts. Their Mitgb or Garan are aquatic 


fairies; Kongdoyrati Tſchiſiham, Lords of the 


earth, and Iguirſi are terreſtrial ſpirits 3 Temir 
Ken, Lord of iron, or ſpirits gf the mountains; 
Ouſchatiſabou, Vadaſeh,,dzmons of the foreſts; 
Aſchintite!, the Ms a al ba many 
more. 8 r kd 03 
Beides t theſe eee ls they 
addreſs a certain worſhip to the manes of their 
anceſtors, of the ſettlers. of any colony, of their 
heroes, and of all the prieſts and prieſteſſes < 
ſchamaniſm, whom they regard as detni 
or ſaints, imagining that the gods make uſe 5 
their miniſtry and advice in the government 
of the world. They attribute to theſe ſaints a 
perfect knowledge of every thing that paſſes 
here below. They hearken to the invocations 
of their votaries, and are able to procure hap- 
pineſs or ſuccour to ſuch as apply for it. The 
number of them is ſo great, that the people 
eeaſily confound the ſaints with the gods 
and devils, often taking one for the other, and 
5 directing their petitions to very incompetent 
tribunals. Such as dwell in the neighbour- 
hood of ſome Ruſſian ſe nt, attribute the 


prof perity of the — to the patronage of 
ot, 
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St. N icholas of the Greek church, for 
which reaſon they invoke him to proſper their 
undertakings as if they were Ruſſians. They 
imagine that both the gods and the ſaints live 
after the manner of men, only with more 
magnificence and ſplendor ; that their will 
alone is ſufficient to ſupply all their ne- 
 ceffities; yet, nevertheleſs, they frequently 
labour for their ſubſiſtenee. The gods travel 
ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on korkbuck, 
and ſometimes in a carriage. The Kamtſcha- 
dales believe that their god Toui is always 
drawn by fine dogs, and as often as they come 
to a place that makes the chariot jolt it oc- 
caſions an earthquake. If it rains during. a 
tempeſt, it is Belouta, the god of thunder, 
that makes water; in conſequence of which 
principles, the Bouraittians, who are rich in 
cattle, build huts in the deſarts to ſerve as re- 
treats forthe gods i in caſes of need. The cuſtom | 
that obtains among ſeveral nomadic people 
to conſecrate their horſes has reference to the 
fame opinion, and will be ſpoken of hereafter. 
Some of them think that their gods follow the 
Chace and fiſhing, and that they lay up 2 

| N of roots againſt a time af dearth. 
MS They 
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＋ hey have many other ridieulous tenets, which 
we paſs over in ſilence on account of their 
. exceſfive abſurdity. 1 * 

They are perſutded that the gods appear to 
the ſchamans, in the ſhape of a bear, a ſerpent, 
or an owl in preference to all others; for 
which reaſon they have a reſpect for theſe 
animals, The fir“, a ſpecies of mugwort 3, 
and the ivy of Kamtſchatks, are the vegetables 
conſecrated to the gods, the ſmoke of which 
is highly agreeable to them; they therefore 
decorate the idols with them, and uſe them to 
perfume and purify impure and profane things. 
The ſacred plants are not the ſame every 
where; but all have the ſame uſe. Swine, 
frogs, inſects, and worms, are impure, and may 
not be uſed as uns, 


The notions Pen — of the . and the 
univerſe, are confined within the narrow 
bounds of the knowledge to be acquired in 
their deſarts. They think the world has ex- 


* N picea W if 
1 Artemiſiæ ſpecies, The Katſchinzes ar and ſeveral 
£ mee People call it arven. SO 


XR 
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af m man 1 6nd animals is bur. 2 continuation of ; 
the preſent, and hence they talk to the bears 
they have killed, the carcaſſes of whales, &c. 
as if they were 1 ing and nde areas. ; 


5 according to them,” , is ' compoſed: * 
body and life, by life meaning ſoul. Man 
is free, and his actions are arbitrary. The 
ſucceſs of every thing, happineſs and miſery 
depend on the gods, the ſchaitans, and the in» 
fluences of men. Some therefore dread the 
anger of the gods which inflicts on them ſuch 
1 great diſtreſſes; ; whilſt others are afraid of no- 
thing, and have no fcruple in the world about 
any thing. The gods love to be reſpected, 
they reward the reverence that i is paid them, as 
alſo probity and humanity. On the contrary 
they abominate and puniſh premeditated vil- 
lainy, fraud, and cruelty. towards mankind, 
With reſpe& to all other matters their morality 
is ſo relaxed, that it would be difficult to 
tranſgreſs againſt it. The gods are very in- 
different to the ĩdleneſs or induſtry of mortals: 
it is of no concern to them whether they 
paſs their time in labour or in ſloth, whe- 
8 3 | ther 
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ther they He' with their ov 
man's wife,” whether they eat and drink 
much or little, whether they feed on flofen 
proviſion, or on what they have Eilled them- 
| felves,- The devils ate always doing all 
the miſchief in their power, without regard 
to the good or evil actions of men; and there- 
ſore it is neceſſiry to keep them at 4 great 
2 diſtance as poffible, by the help of the 
prieſt, by ſacrifices, 'preſprits, fair ſpeeches, 
and threats, Health, 4 thriving flock, a 
numerous offspring, a eeffuf chace, a for- 
tunate fihing, and a frequent enjoyment of 
ſenſual embraces, conſfitute their ſupreme fe. 
Heity. . Misforrime, eohſequenely, cotiſifts in 
the want of any of theſe enjoynicnts; and the 
| capa of "al Fen tat. can betal h is 


Fong 9 * 
FY . 


A 1 0 bebamapilm 5 are firmly 
perſuades of an exiſtence - after death; but 
they have ſuch uncomfortable and miſerable 
_ ideas of that ſtate, that many of them are 
dteadfully aftaid of it. They alſo hold a 
| e 4; Mm the"armbſt e b They 

IEC i ie ie Art u Ale 


In of ahother - 


6 seniux Ns N 
are afraid of ghofts: anda apparitions and, NS 


fore when they bave affiſted at an interment, 
they e endeavour to prevent death and the ghoſt 
of the deceaſed from following them, by per- 
forming a thouſand ſuperſtitious fooleries; . 


ſuch as jumping over a fire, ſtepping, over ſe. 
veral ticks fet at. ſmall diſtances. from each. 


with a wand; then they Rox denise 
and fumigate t the hut of the deceaſed, or 
abandon i it entirely. \ They never pronounce 
the u name of the deceaſed, for fear of renewing, 
the remembrance of him. All. his relations 
chat bore the ſame name with him pt it 
for ſome other, which cuſtom has neceflarily. 
occafioned great confuſiog in their hiſtorys 
They ſuppoſe death to be a metamorphoſis 
of the preſent life into a ſubterrancoys one, 
of the bene nature, indeed, but very mes 
| lancholy and gloomy, and purely intel» 
lectual and ſpiritual, They attribute .a. ſoul 
to every animal; and, although firmly con- 
vinced that every ching rots and periſhes by 
.diſolution, 1, they nevertheleſs bury. with the 
OT * 4 cCiorpſo 


| 
|| 
| 


I 
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corpſe various implements and cattle, that he 


may uſe them in the other world. 15 The 


ſpirits of rhe earth govern the ſu ubterranean 
world, and do a deal of miſchief ta the depart- | 
ed, "whoſe repoſe they endeavour continually 


to difturb. For which reaſon the Teleoutan 5 


ſchamahs try to drive them off by various in- 
cantations and myſterious rites, and always at 
funerals firike the air ſeveral times wich an J 
axe,” ; 
Several tribes of theſe people, and Oe 
eſpecially ſuch as dwell in very remote de- 
ſufts, expoſe the dead on trees, or ſuffer them 


to rot upon the ground without inhumation: 


others burn them that they! may be effeCtually | 
removed from the machinations of ſpirits, 
The heirs af the deceaſed appropriate to them- 
felves his flocks: but his cloaths, furniture, 
arms, &c. they inter with him, that he may 
have wherewith to begin houſekeeping in his 
ſubterranean habitation. They have no. doubt 
but cattle of all kinds reappear after death in 
the lower world, to rejoin their former poſ- 
feffor, though! they" die ſucceſſively and not 


all immediately after him. It is very uncer- 
in. 
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tain whether the chace and the fiſhery of the; 

other. world are as good as in this. A man; 
that dies will be. ſoon followed by ſeveral old 
women to. bear him company, Who are no 
longer of any uſe. upon earth. The more 
eaſtern Siberians, as well as the Kurilian: 
iſlanders and the Kamtſchadales, maintain that 
the future life is a continuation of the preſent, 
hut much better and more perfect, where 
they expect to have all their defires. mare 
completely ſatisfied than here. They ſhall, 
poſſeſs more numerous flocks, ſine - ſets of 
dogs for draught, an excellent hunt, and 
buxom wives. The women, on their fide, 
expect vigorous. and active huſbands; in a 
word, they are perſuaded they ſhall find in the 
life to come every incitement and gratifica · 
tion of their deſire. Full of theſe hopes, they 
are not afraid of death; but, on the contrary, 
often inflict it on themſelves with. the utmoſt. 
coolneſs. . And, becauſe the chriſtian reli - 
gion promiſes itg pofeſſors only a, paradiſe 
fleſtitute of all. theſe ſenſual advantages, the 
ſchamans pity the poor chriſtians, and inſult 


Hem n with the W felicity their religion 
Provides 
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Provides for them. The ſchamane prieſts ge 
nerany mert death with gtear courage, 
tkreugh the fim expectation of à peculiar 
fellcty in the fütute world; in return for their 
Kavitig: dedicated their life to the buſmefs of 
reebteiling the- gods and dæmonb to the hu- 
Man ra ce for che perfotmarice of thoſe num- 
bleſs tricks and grimaces they ri- 
torlbus; ati@tHrough- the petſuaſion of their 
being AR partielpatibn of the ſacri- 
fees offered te the gods, and affocidted with 
the ſatnts that Mrett the deſtmy of mortals. 
Juſt before their death they commonly order 


reit Body tobe bürnt, as à means of puri- 
fy ing it, and of ſecufing it from the tribula- 
tions and perfectitions of the fubterrancan 
| ſpirits: 2 DAS T1993: abu. 1972. SOLO: : * 24 
Vt) , ri! 15111 30 fl0f te ig: d dn 
a ITN FEAR to render them- 
ſelves” os to the gods, and to deſerve 

rhetr indulgence by the kelp of idols, prayers, 
and fatrifices';” and art ſo fully perſuaded 
dt the effency of theſe ceremonies and of 
the" truth of their dorines, as to attribute 
ee n Ken 8 t n e 


f 2 11 4 1 


Th denk 


and poverty, to their dare leſs zealous 4 
their anceſtors in the 


The les aupid 4 Ta wh the idols 
as mere. repreſentations of the.g ds, but the. 


reſt take them for real. deities. The ey are 


ih & "as # 7 11 


made either of blocks. of wood cut into fan. 
taſtic thapes, or large mixhapen * ſtones ; to 

which, the imagination gives ſome diſtane 
likeneſs of the human form; 3, but they a 


++ <S+<s 


£ 


Son etimes whole ts are taken for idols 
from ſomethi ing plans ay: in their confi- 


guration : : of this ſort is the rock of the Sche- 


mans on the eaſtern coaſt of the Mare Baika 


The idols made by hand are Puppets: of di * : 


ent magnitudes, rudely cut in wood, or. ſtuffed 
with ſtraw. The ſcbovokis of the Tungufians, 


the hamoulis of the Kamtſchadales, the ongont | 


of the Bouraittians, &c. are of this ſort, about | 


eight inches long, and dreſſed i in the faſhion of 
the ſchamans. Some are covered oyer the face 


with : a flat p piece of 1 iron, The imelguilſehin, 9 


or annulary idol of the Bouraittians, i is one of 
theſe puppets faſteped wirhin a hoop of willow 
wood, 


W. W p, of f their . | 


— — 


their idols of chips of wood in a very inge 


The Tichoulyrs call them ſcheitans, and the 


cliſhihs, about eight inches i in len th and. 
four in diameter, adorning them with the 


face at both ends, with eyes of glaſs, or ſmall” 
bits of lead. The ſheep-idol of the Bourait- 


10 tail, aud the Telemblanee of a "human 


| them. They are lips of iron cut into ſuch 


—— —— — —— — —ͤ 
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vood, about two fingers broad, which repre- 
ſents a magical drum. The Kourilians make 


nious manner. The /uffed idols, or ſuch as 
are made and ſtuffed with rags, are in uſe 
only among the Vakouts, the Tſchoulym 
Tattars, the Te eleoutes, and the Altayans. 


Teleoutes ſſcbalont. Theſe latter make their 
idols of little rolls of rags or cylindrical 


„ „ 4 +». of 


feathers of owls, and making A ſort of human 


gans is n made of a lamb- ſkin, with the feer 


head affixed of wood. The haners, o or idols of 
iron” plates, are in u c among all the Scha- 
man pagans; they are hun about the cra- 
dles of their Chllaren, and the Prieſts eſpe · 
cially ornament their Floaths "and drums with 


wretched ſhapes of men, bears, rein-deer, 
WR bers d and even the ſtars and 
FOO | : elements, 
olli c 0 il 8 f. a 


- 
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elements, that it is difficult to di ſeover Wat 
they are intended to repreſent. The figure of 
9 man's face is the emblem of the ſun, a 
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ſemi-circle that of the moon, the figure of a 
eanoe repreſents water, . a triangle ſignifies 


fire, and the emblem of the earth is a grid- 
iron. The Bouraittians and the Yakoutes 


have idols of felt, or puppets about fix or 


eight inches long, made of that ſtuff. The 
idol Irguekin is the pantheon of the Bourait- 
tians. This is a piece of ſkin' eight inches 
ſquare, cut at the fides like the teeth of a 
comb; and this humble invention repreſents 


the aſſembly of all the gods. Their nogats 
are in uſe among ſeveral other people. Theſe 


are painted idols, repreſenting the outline 


of the human figure, are in length about 
ſix or eight inches, and coloured with the 
blood of the heart of the victims, or ſomes 5 


times with red chalk. - The eyes are made of 
| glaſs or lead, and tho xead is furrounded with 


the n of . 4 


The Kameſchadales erect ttt in 
a deſerts, which they intwine with iy, 
and regard as gods, to whom they addreſs 

their 
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their reli ious adorati DN The ghaiton is an 
idol in the form of Al, and compoſed. of 
different plants tied together. This idol 
wolf is one of their penates, and has his par- 
ticular place in their habitations. The T/chip- 
N tiphan of the. Tunguſian hunters is a ſmall 
bower of branches, in which are ſuſpended 
the facrificed birds. Their Doi is a. croſs 
erected, to which they affix a crucified bird. 
| The Bogue of the Tunguſians i is an idol made 
of branches of the fir-tree bound together 
in ſuch a manner as to repreſent a human 
figure. The 7% of the Katſchintzes is a : 
forked ſtick, between the two prongs of 
which are ſuſpended. the head of a fox, or 

two birds carved in wood. It may eaſily 
be imagined | how rude and misſhapen all 
this, variety of ſacred ohjects muſt be, and 
| how cult it is to diſcern what they are 
inte to 1. ong people with- 
out art or taſte, * proper tools. In a 
word, the gods of all theſe nations are in 
general ſuch contemptible things, that no 
child in Fuxoye would n of et for 
„„ W 


22 


At almaſt every ſacrifice they give a me 
idol to the people, hence it id that we Jee 


ſuch a quantity in many of their huts. Thr 
Teleoutes place them all in one corner of the 


room. The ngo Negmir of. the Bouraittians 
is a bag filled with idols, hung againſt the 
left hand fide of their huts; but in ſummer 
this hag af gods is ſuſpended to a pillar 
erected before the hut. The Tunguſians 
tie theirs to a ſchonon, which 'is three poles 


Katſchintzes place their Te on the coverings 
of their huts. The Bouraittians build Ohos, 
or ſmall huts on mountains, for the gods 
and idols of their flocks. Some of "theſe 
adolaters:keep their idols in boxes, c. Ry 
the ſide of every idol they always lay che 


bones of victims, parcels af hair from the 
manes of their conſecrated horſes, and other 


gans have a great veneration for their idols, 
bawing and making prayers to them. They 
never go to the chace but: they take one of 
TOM" as the companion of cheir fortune; 

they 


reſting obliquely againſt one another. The 


ſkins of weazles, ermines, and other furs, 


 rrifling oblations ; tying the whole about 
the idol as an offering. Almoſt all theſe pa- 
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they pretend to feed them by ſmearing theif 


faces with blood and greaſe; they incenſt 
them with the ſmoke of fat, fleſh; blood, 
. boughs of the fir, or wormwood burnt before 
them. Others, when auy misfortune befalls 
them, load their gods with abuſe, upbraid 


them with the reſpect they have always ſhewn | 


them, daſh them againſt the ground, throw 


them into the water, or give GONE.” A ſound 


NY _ ſticks. 


The Ane ad invocations of the gods 
| idols are ſometimes ſolemn and univerſal; 
but frequently private, when every perſon 
performs his devotions at home. They ex- 
pet but little ſucceſs from prayers not ac- 
companied with offerings z and therefore 
their ſolemn adorations are made amidſt ſa- 
crifices, victims, and oblations. All the pro- 
feſſors of Schamaniſm celebrate a feſtival in 
the ſpring, and another in the ſummer or 
autumn. Their year begins at the feſtival 
of the ſpring ; z on which occaſion they bring 
an offering of the firſt· fruits of their flocks, 
and of new graſs: Milk is the principal ob- 
lation at this feſtival, in which they implore 


a 
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2 blefling on the year. The ſummer feſtival 
is not celebrated annually in every place; 
however they contriye it ſo that all Perſons 


may aſſiſt at ĩt e Fear. 


Excep ting fine all quadrupeds may 
be uſed in ſacrifices, as well as birds, 
fiſh, furs, ſkulls, blood, fat, hair, horns, 
cheeſs, kourmatſch or parched corn, beer, 
corn ſpirits, cloth, and money ; in ſhort, al- 
| moſt every thing may be uſed as an offering 
or for food to the gods and idols. The 
moſt eaſtern Siberians ſacrifice even dogs. 
Branches of the pine are chiefly dedicated to 
COM: lakes, rivers, and the ſea. 


The ceremonies of their worſhip differ 


according to the different nations; and 


often the ſchamans of the ſame people vary 
the ceremonial. But all in general conſiſt in 
prayers, the worſhip of the beneficent divini- 
ties, ſacrifices, and offerings, pretended magi- 
cal rites, and the ſuperſtitious mummery the 


knavery of their prieſts has introduced for 


reſtraining the influences of devils. Some of 
them diſtinguiſh between the worſhip of the 
Vol. III. T - gods 
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gods and that of the devils; while others con- 
found them together, and cauſe their incenſe 
to ſmoke in honour of both at the ſame time, 

to render both propitious ce, 


When the Teleoutes dene thels feaſt 
of the ſpring, the ham, or prieſt, repairs to 
the fields, where all the males of the commu- 
'nity, decently habited, aſſemble about him. 
"The prieſt beats his magical drum, then re- 
cites a number of prayers, during which the 

congregation make libations of milk and beer, 
and ſcatter parched corn about the ground. 
This done, he eats and drinks of the offerings, 
giving a ſmall portion to each perſon of he 
afſembly, who eat and drink it with great de- 
votion. When all is finiſhed, the prieſt 
throws up the wooden bowl that held the 
milk into the air, as an act of. divination to 
know whether or not the offerings have been 
agreeable to the gods. If the bowl falls with 
the bottom on the ground it is a good fign; 
but if the bottom uppermoſt, it is a certain 
indication that the gods have rejected the ſa- 
crifice. The feſtival i is 288 by drink- 
ing 
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ing the remains of che beer and milk with 
3 : F 22 44 


At the Ouriſch, or ſpring feaſt of the Kar- 
eee their kamnu or prieſt lights a fire 
on a riſing ground, or by the brink of a river; 
and: as he repeats. his prayers he waves a flag 
to and fro. He then makes a libation of ſour 
milk, ſome of which he throws up towards 
the ſun, the moon, and the rivers and moun- 
tains of the diſtrict. The whole concludes 
with a libation to the devil. Every perſon 
has ſome conſecrated milk to bleſs his hut 
with; and what remains after the ceremony is 
drunk up by the aſſembly. 


Among the Vacoutes, the ayoun, or prieſt, 
bleſſes the firſt produce of the milk of every 
hut apart, repeating prayers, and waving a 
flag, or ſometimes à horſe-tail over it. He 
pronounces the names of all the gods, of 
all the ſatans, and of all the ſaints; at every 
name caſting into the air a ſpoonful of milk 
to regale its owner with. This ceremony is 
repeated three times ſucceſſively. He drinks 
a Far: tiop of the ſame milk, andthen a little boy 

„ preſents 
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preſents the bowl to all the-company round, 
a commonly kneel down as they receive 
This done, the prieſt throws up the 
rh whoſe fall denotes the and or 
diſguſt of the gods. e 


ey. The Hyei N ingui, or foring feaſt of the Tun- 
guſians and Bouraittians, is celebrated in the 
ſame manner with that of the Teleoutes, ex- 
cepting that the latter, together with their 


FN libations of milk, make alſo an offering of 


freſh herbs and plants. All che other pagan 
nations of the Ruſſian empire celebrate the 
ſame. ſpring feaſt th en or 2 vari- 
ation. | 0 2 


In the month of October the Teleoutes ce- 
tebrate their Autunnal feſtival. They af 
ſemble at a place pitched upon fer that pur- 
poſe, which is always called Tasuta. Laſch- 
Lat or the altar is a fort of ſcaffolding made of 

poſts, branches of trees, and graſs turf. The 


people of the village that celebrates the feaſt, 


form a circle round the altar. The am, or 
prieſt, begins the ceremony by beating his 
_— and NY Prayers, A young horſe is 


facrificed, 
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Tacrificed, which they kill in ſuch a manner 
that the hoofs, the head, and the tail, remain 
with the hide. They then ſtrip the fleſh en · 
tirely from the bones, boil it together with all 
the entrails, and make an offering of it to'the 
gods by ſpreading it on the ſcaffold, and re- 

peating prayers at intervals, Laſtly, they eat 


the fleſh of the victim, hang the ſkin upon a 


pole, with the head always towards the eaſt, 
tying about it hare-ſkins and other ſmall 
offerings ſtrung together. Several neigh- 
bouring villages aſſiſt at the ceremony. 


At the celebration of the feaſt of Autumn | 


among the Bouraittians, which they call Sangue 


Haara, or The White Moon, they ſacrifice 


horſes, oxen, ſheep, and goats. They ſlay 
the victims one after another on the place of 
offering, by ſtabbing them with a knife in the 
breaſt, and then tearing the artery. The ob- 
lations are made, and the fleſh eaten in the 
manner obſerved by the Teleoutes. The 
Bouraittians addreſs their prayers to their 
Nowguits, or Noguts, idols made of rags and 
ſhreds of cloth, and tied about a little tent. 
W make up faggots or faſcines of birch- 
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boughs, to which they faſten remnants of 
old garments like a flag; and, as the wind agi- 
tates them, every motion of theſe rags is 
devoutly thought to be as agreeable to the 
gods as a prayer. Thoſe of the ſect of Lama 
are of the ſame opinion. The bowels and 
ſuch of the inteſtines as they do not eat are 
burnt, leſt the dogs ſhould profane them. 
Great care is taken not to break the ſkeletons 
of the victims, that each may be covered 
with the {kin that belongs to it, and. ſtuck 
upon poles in its original ſhape. No one 
paſſes theſe figures without bowing reſpect- 
fully before them: and this ceremony is 
continued till decayed by time they crumble to 
pieces. At this feſtival they likewiſe bleſs the 
ſtakes to which they tie the colts and calves, 
by ſuſpending them to a tight ſtring, with 

owls feathers and ſtrips of rags faſtened 
upon it, which are thought to be equivalent to 
prayers. . | | 


ze religious feaſts of the Yakoutes and 
ſeveral other nations conſiſt of the fame: C&- 
remonies. i 


MY . 


— 
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Their accidental n ate - ata with 
greater variations. The cuſtom of incenſ- 
ing and feeding the idols has been already . 


mentioned. The Kourilians, as often as they 
return from the chace, offer to the gods the 
kin of the firſt game they have : killed, by 
hanging it up before their cave. The Kamt- 
| ſchadales, in caſes. of any diſtreſs. or acci- 
dent, caſt pieces of fiſh into a fire. The 

Koraiks fix the head of a dog or a rein- deer 


upon a ſtake in the ground, ſo as to face ſome 


river, or volcano; and to the ſound. of the 
magical drum repeat prayers by the ſide of 


the head. The Teleoutes, under any do- | 


maize affliction, ſacrifice a; hare, ; and ſuſpend 
the ſkin, with the head and feet remaining to 
it, before the door of the hut. This idol is 
commonly hung upon a birch tree, and as 


they paſs they make many bows to it. In ge · 
neral, the ſkin of weazles and other ſmall qua- 


drupeds are the ordinary domeſtic offerings. 
On occaſion of any. confiderable calamity they 


ſacrifice alſo the larger animals with the ce- 


remonies uſual i in their ſolemn feaſts; always 


* the ſkeletgns. before their huts, and 
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285 EASTERN ISLANDERS. 
always hanging up the ſkin of the victims; 
which gives their * the 3 | 
of ulla 


| Alih6N All theſe pagans while on # a 
mike offerings to the mountains they pals, 
und the rivers they croſs. Theſe viaticums 
Are bfanehes of fir, a few pieces of meat, fiſh, 
or cheeſe, little knots of hair from their 
horſe's mane, ſmall furs, or flips of their 
cloaths. Such as are addreſſed to mountains 
are hung upon a tree growing on an eminence, 
which religious trees the Tunguſians call u- 
Iktits. They never fail to make ſome trifling 
| offerings to the fire, as uſual on accidents, 
throwing in blood or fat. | 


At interments they generally ſacrifice ſome 
eattle or large game. This is a ſort of portion 
given to the dead, that the ſouls of the beaſts 
may be uſeful to his ſpirit. This ſepul- 
cbral ſacrifice is repeated every mortuary and 
commemorative feſtival; arid ſeveral of theſe 
people have a cuſtom of ſuſpending the kin 
of the victims near the tomb of their de- 


parted relations or friends. 3 
2 The 


or SCHAMARHIIE ab 


The 540 of vieſfing the hits li- 
N thats is probably alfs a kind of factiflee. — 
theſe nomadic pebple 6bſetve this ceretn 
For the fake of putting their cittle in ruft 
againſt wild beaſts, and for preſerving them 
from all Kinds of accidents, or for caufing 
their flocks to proſper and multiply. To this 
end, they either conſecrate for ever to the 
gods 2 number of cattle, eſpecially ſtallions 
and bulls; or dedicate the whole herd for 
ſome months to obtain a greater increaſe. 
Theſe poor people irtiagite that the tutel 
| gods of the herds come in the night-time: 101 
ride the confetrated cattle; and that this ſpiri- 
tual cavalcade occafiots the feat which they 
think they ſee on the beaſts frequently 1 in a 
morning, which paſſes for an infallible indica- 
tion that the gods have taken the whole herd 
and flock under their ſafeguard and protection. 
This ſuperſtitious practice is not however 
without its uſe. For as the conſecrated horſes 
afe not permitted to do ahy work, they be- 
come more fit for propagation, and at the 
ſame time more courageous in the defence of 
a the conſeerated anitials agaiiſt the attacks of 
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beaſts of prey, to which they are frequently 
expoſed 1 in. the vaſt deſarts where this religion 
is ; profeſſed. No conſecrated horſe may be ſold 
or: ſlain. It is not lawful for women to ride 
them. | They muſt be ridden with a ſaddle 
entirely new. When a herd or flock is once 


dedicated to the gods, the proprietor of it 


18 permitted to uſe the milk of the females; 
but during the whole time of i its being in 2 
ſtate of conſecration he dares not kill, ſell, or 
exchange any | individual of i I. 5 I 
Among che Ronrajntians, the ceremony of 
conſecration is performed in this manner: 
The ſchaman kindles a fire, and makes an ob- 
lation of milk, cheeſe, and a ſpirituous extract 
of milk, and chen pours milk on the horſe to 
be conſectated. He waves his little holy 
flag, recites ſome prayers, and lights his flag 
that the horſe may draw in the ſmoke of it by 
his noſtrils. He next proceeds to pluck ſome 
hairs from his mane and tail, throws them 


towards the ſouth, ties a red rag to his mane, 


and laſtly lays che milk bowl on his back, 
and lets him run: the bowl ſoon falls to the 


earth, and by the fide that 1 is uppermoſt a 


certain 


IT CR 
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certain judgment is formed whether the horſe 
be agreeable to the gods or not. Among the | 
| nomadic Tunguſians „ a conſecrated horſe is 


called hangan. It is quite indifferent of 


which ſex or what colour it be; and the cere- 


monial of conſecration 1s the fame with that 
of the Bouraittians. The Teleoutes call 
theirs jicks, uſing the ſame rites. The Kat- 
ſchintzes on this occafion incenſe the cattle 
with their irven, or conſecrated wormwood. | 


The adorations, both public and private, of 
theſe nations, prove that many of them fear 
the gods; and it muſt be confeſſed that 
feveral diſcover a fincere devotion. All 
their prayers are very laconic. The laity, 
by ſhort but devout invocations, petition the 
gods for whatever they want or defire. The 


ſuppliant turns his face towards the ſun, or 


towards a mountain, a river, an idol, the ſke- 


leton of a ſacrificed victim, or ſome other 
offering. The prayer is addreſſed to this or 


that god, or ſatan, ar faint; and as their 
number is ſo great, they often confound the 
names of them, ſome through i ignorance, and 
others by deſign. Sotne invoke every god, 
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284 EASTERN ISLANDERS. 
every devil, and every faint, by his proper 
name; while others call upon all of them to- 
gether at once. One of their prayets 0 
ted Boa! O all ye gods and ſaints! give health 
to me and mine; make my cattlè proſper; grant 
ne ſucceſs in the chace, Ec. When they make 
any offering, they aſk a return to it in 
words to this effect: O ye gods! this offering, 
this facri ifice i is for 1 you; or, at other times, Be- 
hold what ] bring you to eat: give me then in 
return children, cattle, a long life: keep death 
far from my wife, from me, and from my 
children, Theſe phlegmatic pupils of fimple 
nature, have no means of raiſing themſelves 
above the fears of death ; but would give all 
they poſſeſs i in the world for a lirtle prolong- 
ation of their days. Whenever they are ſick, 
you ſee them wringing their hands and aban- 
doning themſelves to deſpair, But if any of 
their relations die, they become almoſt fran- 
tic, and exclaim, What have I done to you, O ye 
gods! O ye ſchaitans! O ye ſaints! what have 
done to you to be thus torn'from the earth? 
What crime hath my wife [my huſband, my 
child, friend] committed, that ye ſhould thus 


cauſe ber to die, that ye may deliver her to the 
goas 
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gods of the ſubterranean world? When any miſ- 


fortune befalls them, they will fay, By what 
crime have I deſerved that wild beaſts ſhould de- 


wour my cattle? or that my arraws ſhould not hit 
the game. The ſchamans have certain forms 


which they repeat at the ſolemn feſtivals and 
ſacrifices, with. variations adapted to parti- 
cCations addreſſed to the gods, and incantations, 
threats, and promiſes made to the devils. 
But it often happens that theſe ignorant 
prieſts are ſo unſkilled in their function, that 
they confound. and perplex the whole rite by 
jumbling together names, allegories, and ob- 
jets, The following is a tranſlation of the 
Principal prayer of the Teleoutes: Keuda; 
Kaira Kam! i. e. God! Tzar of heaven! dear 


Lord deign 4% look with an eye of favour on this 


our ſacrifices preſerve Her Majefly the Empreſs! 
give us health, a long life, a numerous offspring, 
wh, * of cattle, corn, and happineſs ! 


The prayers of the Tungufian 8 


and ſome other ſchamans, have ſome re- 
ſemblance to the litanies of the Europeans. 


They repeat their prayers in a chanting tone; 
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286 EASTERN ISLANDERS. 
and as they pronounce the name of every di- 
vinity, they beſeech him to grant ſuch things 
as belong to his particular department: of 
the ſun they aſk fair weather; of the god of 
women they beg children; to the god of 
hunting they pray for plenty of game, &c. in- 
voking the ſaints and departed ſchamans for 
their interceſſion with the gods. It happens 
frequently to them likewiſe, as well as to the 


keſt of this ſect, to take one god for another, 


to addreſs a devil inſtead of a god or a ſaint, 
and to aſk of one what belongs to the province 
of another; Theſe Tunguſian and Bourait- 
tian ſchamans, after having lighted the ſacred 
fire, beat the magical drum to call tlie 
gods, devils, and ſpirits together, and make 
them attentive, This preparation > 
made, they repeat the following words: 
God, grant me health ; preſerve me from — 
beaſts, that Imay not be devoured by them; ſuffer 
me not to fall from any ſteep roct; let me not 
periſh in the water: give me children, cattle, 
game, and fiſh!—Behold, we ſacrifice to thee a 
rein-deer, [a bird, a fiſh]. Me erect an idol, a 
| * a Be, *, fo hy honour. © At the end of 


* The names of two of their idols red in 


public. 
every 


i 
„ K 
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every period t the affiſtants call out, Ho! bigutal 
ghayer li ich ! Hear us! favour us! help us! 
have mercy upon us! which <jaculations are 
repeated two or three times at every period of 
the prayer; which done, the ſchamans only 
pronounce the natiies of che other gods and 
ſaints, to each of which the people chant, 
Hear us! favour us] help us! have mercy upon 
The pretended magical practices and cere: 
monies of the Prieſts are properly uſed to 
aſſuage the malice of the ſatans, and to pre- 
vent their fatal influence. They make the 
people believe that the adorations of the gods 
and the invocations of the ſaints are not ſuf: 
ficient of themſelves, but that the inchant- 
ments of magic are an indiſpenſable part of 
worſhip. The ceremonies are ſo abfurd, and 
contain ſo much viſible impoſture, that we 
cannot afford theſe people that indulgent 
commiſeration we owe to men under the guid- 
ance of ignorant and deluded prieſts, who 
follow im perfect traditions, and have no ideas 
but ſuch as are ſenſual and relate to the wants 
of animal life. The laity have good inten- 
os tions 
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tions in their idolatrous worſhip; but the 
prieſts impoſe on their fimplicity. T he cere- 
monies relative to the devils are abſurd, 


puerile, frantic, and contemptible ; and the 
prieſts are fanatics and eas cheats, 


Fraud and fanaticiſm Ae Wen incom mpanble 3 in 


the human mind. 


11 would be uſeleſs to endeavoyr at tracing 
any orderly or rational combination in the 
multiferious impoſtures of the ſchamans and 
magicians ; at the ſame time however we may 
perceiyethe following dogmss ſcattered here 


and there through their chaos of abſurdities : 
| The devils have great Power and influence 


over the phenomena af nature, and the fates 


of men; having no other occupation than 


that of wandering about the world, and pry- 
ing into every occurrence of it, to do all the 


miſchief in their power. The prieſts and ma- 


gicians pretend an acquaintance with the 
immaterial warld, and to be in tri intimacy 


with the devils, whom they can command at 


their will, to learn af them all they want 
tp know. They boaſt of being able to pa- 


«iy them, and even to do good by their 


aſſiſtance 
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| uffiftance. The magical drum is the inſtru- 


ment by which they pretend to hold con- 
verſe with ſ pirits. Every magician has ſome 
evil ſpirits in his confidence, to tell him 
when the gods are pleaſed or diſſatisſied; 
| What are the cauſes of their wrath or hatred, 
and by what means a reconciliation may be 
made. It is the devils who make the ſcha- 


mans acquainted with the paſt, and give them” 


a foreſight of the future, ſhew them what is 


tranſacted in remote and ſecret places, and 


_ diſcover to them what the abſent are about. 
It is likewiſe from the devils that the prieſts 
| have received the power of ordering after their 
fancy the good or bad fortune of men, and 
the talent of interpreting dreams _ pro- 
n. 1 


Such are the idle notions on which Scha- 
maniſm and the reputation of its prieſts are 
built. It is of the higheſt conſequenee to 
theſe poor fanatics, or impudent impoſtors, 
to preſerve it with care, and ſupport it with 
all the credit they enjoy among an ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious race; and hence it is that 
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the difference to be obſerved! in their cere⸗ | 


monies makes no material alteration ' in theiy 
doftrines. odour err e 


"a diceult tie hd uin 


purſue the detail of all their ſcenes of magic 
and enchantments; the ceremonies of which 


are fo egregiouſly abſurd, and fo fimilar to 
each other, that it will be ſufficient to give a 


ſuccinct account of the moſt ſtriking and re- 
markable. When the ſchaman would call up 
the Schaitans, the Bounis, the Okodils, and all 
the hoſt of hell, to learn the paſt or future, he 


makes a thouſand grimacesand wild contorſions, 


inſomuch that he might ſooner be taken for a 
mad-man than a prieſt. Having put on 
his peculiar habir, (by which they are more 
diſtinguiſhed from each other than by their 
ſeveral gifts) he lights a fire and ſmokes to- 


bacco, every now and then ſtarting up on a 


ſudden, as if ſtruck with fits of panic fear, and 
then, after various agitations, tremblings and 


jumping about, he proceeds to conjure up the 


devils by the beating of his drum. He now 
runs round the fire, and leaps over it a great 


gr number 


20 * 80 HAMAN 18M. 2 %üu : 


number of times, putting himſelf in the moſt 
hideous poſtures, and making convulſive geſti- 
culations; all the time crying out and ſeream- 
ing in unintelligible vociferations, and be- 
teen whiles calling the ſpirits by their 
names. After half an hour ſpent in this 
horrid ſolemnity, he pretends that the ſchai- 
tans are become viſible, and that he muſt 
wreſtle with them. He queſtions them, prays 
to them, threatens, promiſes, and eommiſſions 
them. Tolearn the anſwers. of the devils he 
throws his drum-ſtick into the air, or ſome 
part of the dreſs of the party for whoſe ſake the 
incantation is made; as his cap, for example, 
or his girdle. The tick, the cap, or the 
girdle, as it- falls is thought to bring the 
anſwer of the ſpirits. The prieſt then puts 
his head into the drum, and aſſumes the air 
of one liſtening attentively, and during theſe 
reſponſes trembles, ſweats, and quivers vio- 
lently, "The ceremonies on theſe occaſions 
are almoſt always the ſame ; whether the ma- 


gicians thus conſult the decrees of futurity for | 


themſelves or for others; or whether they want 


to know the cauſe of any diſeaſe, or other 


U 3 mis fortune; 
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292 EASTERN ISLANDERS. 
misfortune z as alſo in their negociations with 
the enraged gods whom they wiſh to appeaſe, 
in conjuring or inchanting the devils, or in 
repreſſing their virulence. All theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious and frantic grimaces are ſufficiently 
hideous to impoſe upon the ignorant people, 
and to inſpire them with- terror; eſpecially as 
the illuſion is aſſiſted by the darkneſs of the 
ſcene, by the dull and lugubrious ſound of 
the drum, and the confuſed rattling of the 
bits of iron, with which the)cloaths of the 
prieſts are covered. 


The Yakout 1 the Tichoulyms, and 
ſome others, pretend that their ſouls quit their 
bodies during theſe rites, and are borne into 
diſtant and even immaterial regions. After 
ſome of the above mentioned geſticulations, 
they pretend to fall into a fainting fit through 
the ſuppoſed abſence of the ſoul, which is 
gone to meet the gods of hell in their abodes, 
either in the mountains, the foreſts, or the 
depths of the earth. During this paroxyſm 
they are holding a conference with the divi- 
nities, negociating with them, and executing 
fm the 
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the commiſſions of their employers. The 


fouls make this atrial journey mounted on 
bears, hogs, eagles, &c. and at their retuitftheſe 


| impoſtors pretend to have had viſions, and to 
have ſeen the devils under the form of rays 
of light, or ſhade, in the ſhape of lions, bears, 
owls, eagles, ſwans, beetles, ſpiders, or dragons. 


Their anſwers to the queſtions. propoſed to 


them are adapted to the ſubjects, and conſiſt 
always of equivocal ſentences in fanciful cir- 
eumlocutions; ſo that one way or another 
they can always pick out a ſenſe which is 


applicable to the matter or event in queſtion. 


| Theſeoracles alſo are very often nothing but 

a nonſenſical jumble of words about the ſtate 
of the abſent, or the future lot of mortals. 
One is ſometimes ſurpriſed to hear ſuch alle- 
gorical reſponſes and expianations among ſo 
ignorant a people, who very often pronounce 
their oracles extempore, and even before they 
have underſtood the queſtion propoſed. 


Befides the great magic we have been ſpeak- 


ing of, all the ſchaman prieſts, and indeed 
many of the common people, are in poſſeſſion 


* ; 
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of another. I his is leſs ſublime than the 
former, and very much reſembles the noſ- 
trums of the rain and fair weather · makers 
among the Kirguiſians, the impoſtures of 
gypſies, or the talents of the European vaga- 
bonds, who reveal the my ſterigus events of 
futurity by cards and Sollevqgraynds, | 


The Yedatſchis, 471 Kraſnorar ities, 
and ſeveral others, throw the blade-bone of a 
ſheep | into a fire, and the cracks and marks it 
receives by that. means, diſcover to them as 
clearly as if they read them in à book, the 
ſeries of future eyents or of paſt tranſaCtions, 
relative to him who makes the er, 


The Tunguſian prophets and others under- 
ſtand the whizzing of an arrow as it flies, 
or the vibration of a bow-ſtring, as fami- 
liarly as their mother tongue. So infalli- 
ble are they in theſe ridiculous divinations, 
by which they ſolve queſtions of all kinds. 


The Teleoutan, Sayan, and {Abinzinian 
magi perform- their ſorceries by means of 


forty little ſticks, _ * throw up into 
the 
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the xi+-intfoch a manner that they may fall 


upon the magical drum; and the diſpoſition 


of theſe ſticks after falling, as alſo the figures 


on the drum which they touch or cover are 
indications of what they want to know. 


The Ayouns of the Vakouts learn the 
future hiſtory of a perſon's life, by examining 
the lines of his hand. They make the poor 
ſimple creature hold a medal or myſterious 
ring, which, by ſome means or other known 


only to themſelves, makes what a want to 


know as clear as the days 


10 0 raiſe a wind they ſuſ pend to ai branch 
| of a tree a ſtone found in the bladder of 
ſome quadruped, which they tie to a little 


| tick by a horſe-hair, pronouncing theſe 


words while they make the knots, I renounce 
= jokes and mother to fee Mett. of " power, 


IN ſpite of all i obſcurity and confu- 
fion which prevails .in the religion of the 


Schamans, and eſpecially. in its mythology, 


one cannot help diſcerning through them 
the general notions of natural religion, as well 


as 
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aas various ceremonies of the Moſaic law, 
| "The ſacred fires, the oblations, the adorations, 

the- opinions with reſpe& to women, and the 
impurity contracted and communicated by, 
their periodical excretions, with many other 
articles of the ſchamane faith, are probably 
borrowed from the ceremonial of Judaiſm,— 
The principal cauſes that contribute to per- 
petuate the errors of theſe idolaters, are the 
ſenſuality and materialiſm of all their opinions; 
with. their manner of life, vagabond and un- 
ſettled, wild, and analogous to the deſarts 
they inhabit, To which may be added their 
extreme poverty, which allows them not to 
afford the ſmalleſt education or inſtruction to 
their children. All theſe obſtacles in con- 
junction are ſufficient impediments to their 
improvement. But, if it ſhould be found 
poſſible in ſome future period to remove the 
chief of them, theſe people, of whom many 
are of an excellent diſpoſition, may be per- 
ſuaded to forſake their errors, and to adopt a 
reaſonable worſhip and the true religion. So 
mach the rather, -as they have for the moſt 


Part in natural ſenſe enough, are very to- 
| | leran 
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lerant, and have neither hatred nor prejudices 
againſt the partizans of any other religion. 
Good examples therefore, joined to arguments 
| Htted to their comprehenſion, might have 


great influence upon them, and haſten their 
converſion. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
: n a” 
The FormarION of MOUNTAINS, 

AND 


The Changes the Globe has undergone ; 


PARTICULARLY WITH REGARD TO 


THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 


VER fince the revival of the ſciences, 
ingenious men have been continually 
framing various hypotheſes upon the appa- 
rent ſtructure of our planet. The origin of 
its mountains, its beds of marine productions, 
and the other traces of the great cataſtrophes 
of the globe, which are marked in the moſt 
ancient hiſtory of the majority of the. Afiatic 
nations, have furniſhed ample matter for the 
, Exerciſe of erudition and genius, 
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The generality of theſe hypotheſes, fronr 
that of the diſappearance of the ancient cons 


tinents, down to the moſt modern ones of 


M. de Buffon, and the other celebrated au- 
thors of our century, are not deficient in juſt 
obſervations, or in conſequences properly 
adapted. But they all err in this, that the 


authors, by attaching themſelves to one, or 


to ſeveral particular obſervations and cauſes, 
have endeavoured to- deduee all the opera 
tions of Nature, ever fertile in her reſources, 
to them alone, and have befides wandered 
into explanations and ſuppoſitions to the ex- 
tremity of poſſible events. They have judged 
of the ſtructure of the whole globe through 
the medium of national prejudices, or from 
ideas drawn from the particular ſphere of 
each author”: 8 knowledge of the mountains of 
his own proper country. And as ſeveral of 
theſe hypothetical creators have not even had 
ocular demonſtration of the nature of large 
chains of mountains, or at moſt are only ac- 
quainted with thoſe of Europe, their theories 
have been adapted to the particular ſtructure 


of theſe, and ever of them only a ſmall part 
| | has 
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has ſometimes fallen under their obſervation. 
In this manner the ancients, and ſome ultra- 
montanes among the moderns, have judged 
of the flux and reflux of the ocean by the 
little movements of the Mediterranean, which 
happened to lie within the narrow circle of 
their inſpeftion, | | 


Woodward, for example, without giving 
himſelf any concern about theſe chains of old 
rock, built his ſyſtem on the formation of 
beds and mountains during the deluge, in the 
perſuaſion that every mountain in the uni- 
verſe was compoſed of layers nearly hori- 
zontal, The Count de Buffon in like man- 
ner ſeems to have formed his opinion of 
mountains in general by thoſe he examined 
in France, which are for the moſt part eom- 
poſed of 3 almoſt horizontal, or only 
deranged by the effect of ſome volcanos. 
Otherwiſe he would never haye deduced the 
formation of flints, and even of old rock &, 
from matter caſt and depoſited by the cur- 
rents of the ſea; nor have advanced that 


* Hiſtoire Naturelle, 12mo edit. Vol. I. p. 128. 


X 3 traces 
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traces of the ſea are to be perceived even to 
the very tops of the higheſt mountains * ; 
that theſe mountains are all compoſed of 15 
rizontal layers as well as the plains +, and 
that volcanos are only found in the lofty 
Alps t; afſertions that are altogether, or in 
part, contrary to the general order of nature. 
Many Italian naturaliſts, being ſurrounded, 
as it were by the immenſe effects of volcanos 
ſtill burning, or the frequent veſtiges of ſuch 
as are extinct, have been fond of deriving all 
effects from theſe ſubterrancan fires. Mr. 
Delius, a learned Auſtrian mineralogiſt, judg- 
ing from the Carpathian mountains, whoſe 
higheſt ſummits, which he viſited, conſiſt of 
a calcareous rock, (real, or apparently ſo to 
him) aſſerts that all the high mountains of 
the globe, as well as the nucleus itſelf of our 
planet, muſt be formed of this rock. 


An infinitude of other N of like 
nature might be adduced; but 1 it is not here 


* Hiſtoire Naturelle, Vol. I. p. 3. 
+ Ibid. p. 116. 
{ Ibid. p. 164. 


intended 
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intended to diſcuſs all the hypotheſes, ancient 
and modern, on the preſent ſtate of the earth, 
which are in no ſmall number. Almoſt all 
of them, however, may be reduced either to 
the ſup poſition of a pre-exiſtent plain and 
ſolid ſhell, which incloſed the ancient globe; 
the ſubmerſion of continents by the derange- 
ment of ſeas, variouſly imagined ; a ſudden 
diſſolution of the ſurface of the globe at the 
time of the deluge ; the influence, or even 
2 knock of ſome comet; a ſlow and general 
diminution of the. waters of the ſea; z or to 
the action of volcanos, whieh they have gone 
ſo far as to attribute to the central fire, 
taken for granted, and which other natu- 
raliſts have employed to account for the 
formation of metals by ſublimation, and for 
the origin of ſprings by diſtillation. Thus 
making our planet one while a chemical la- 
boratory, and then an hydraulic machine, 
more adapted to the methodical ideas of 
phileſophical minds, that find amuſement in 
ſuch hypotheſes, than to the grand and mul- 
tiform operations of Nature, which often, on 
obſervation, overthrows the moſt beautiful 
| 4 1 ſyſtems 
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ſyſtems of the cabinet, and ſometimes even 
mathematical demonſtrations. | 


It is but of late years that we have begun 
to generalize certain diſcoveries about the 
conſtitution of the ſurface of our globe, and 
the great chains of primitive mountains. To 
the learned mineralogiſts of Sweden and Ger- 

many we are indebted for the firſt clear and 
preciſe notices of the order that Nature has 
followed in forming thoſe elevations of the 
earth, as well as in arranging the layers that 
compoſe the hills and plains of our conti- 
RT JJC +44 a 


Mr. Pallas, under the auſpices of the au- 
guſt ſovereign of all the Ruſfias, traverſed 
almoſt the whole length of Afia, and a great 
part « of two of the largeſt chains of moun- 
rains the habitable world ſuſtains. He found, 
with an agreeable ſurpriſe, that all the reſults 
of his obſervations (made without any know- 
ledge of theſe later diſcoveries, and conſe- 
quently without any prejudice in favour of 
the ſyſtem they compoſed) exactly corre- 


ſponded * the indications of theſe natu- 
ralifis; 5 
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raliſts; and therefore are confirmations of the 
judicious and true notions they have begun 


to communicate of the internal ſtructure of 
the globe. 


From what we know of the Swediſh, 
Swiſs, and Tyroleſe Alps, of the Appenines, 
the mountains that ſurround Bohemia, Mount 
Caucaſus, the mountains of Siberia, and even 
the Andes, we may lay it down as an axiom, 
that the higheſt mountains of the globe, 
which form continued chains, are compoſed 
of that rock which is called granite, whoſe 
baſe is always a quartz, mixed more or leſs 
with feld-ſpath, mica, and little baſaltes diſ- 
perſed without any order, and in irregular 
fragments, in different portions. As far as 
we.can inform ourſelves by obſervations made 
on the ſurface, and in the pits of mines and 
wells, though of no great depth in compa- 
riſon of the maſs of our planet, this old rock 
and the ſand produced by the decompoſition 
of it, form the baſe of all the continents. 
It is granite that i is found under the deepeſt 
layers of mountains, and often in the low 
grounds, where the. ſtrata are carried away 


5 up 
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by the violence of inundations. It is granite 
which forms the great humps or riſings, as 
well as the core of the vaſteſt Alps of the 
known world. Inſomuch, that nothing 13 more 
probable than that this rock is the principal 
Ingredient of the interior of our globe. 


Such a poſition, it muſt be confeſſed, will 
not favour the doctrine of the central fire. 
On the contrary, the naturaliſts that place 
an enormous maſs of load- ſtone at the nu- 
cleus of the earth, ought rather to applaud 
themſelves on this aſſertion; as the load- 
ſtone, always micaceous, and very often mix- 
ed with quartz, diſcovers greater affinity with 
the granitic rock than with the phlogiſtic 
minerals, or the calcareous rock and pure 
ſand, with which others pretend the interior 
of the globe is filled. Moreover, the granite 
may ſeem to have been in a ſtate of fuſion, 
and to be only a production of fire. 


M. de Buffon, and others, that imagine the 
matter of the planets to have been detached 
from the maſs of the ſun by the ſtroke of a 
comet, or that comets, heated and melted 

| Co by 
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by the fire of the ſun, came to form thoſe bo- 
dies of our ſyſtem, eaſily account for that 
ſtate of the primitive rock; though, at the 
ſame time, it is not ſufficiently proved that 
the fun burns with a fire ſtrong enough ſor 
keeping its maſs in a ſtate of fuſion. Perhaps 
it is not within the province of the human 
faculties to dive' into the true cauſe that 
caſt ſuch an enormous maſs of vitrified mat- 
ter into the orbit in which we roll, And 
the 1 ingenious author of the Recherches fur les 
Americains ſeems to have reaſon for ſaying, 
that we might as well write a Treatiſe on the 
Formation of the Stars, as upon that of 
Rocks, which have been raiſed by the pow- 
erful hands of creative Nature, and to which 
ve are indebted for the little planet on which 
our philoſophers reaſon *. 


It is undoubtedly proved by a general and 
invariable obſervation, that this old rock 
which we call granite, and which is never 


* Il yaut autant ècrire un trait: ſur la formation 

1 des Etoiles, que ſur celle des rochers, qui ont été 
„ klevôs par les mains puiſſantes de la Nature cre- 
$* atrice, a laquelle nous devons la petite plandte ſur la- 
quelle les philoſophes raiſonnent.“” 


found 
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found in layers, but in blocks and lumps, 4 
at leaſt in maſſes heaped one upon another, 
never diſcovers the ſmalleſt trace of petri- 
factions or organic impreſſion; by which jt 
appears anterior to all organized nature. Or 
perhaps, if we admit the ages and periods of 
the world according to the Indians and 
Agyptians, it has been reduced to the ſtate 
in which we now behold jt by a total re-fuſion, 
that has deſtroyed even the minuteſt veſtiges 
of all organic bodies which might have ex- 
iſted before ſuch a cataſtrophe, We alſo ſee 
that the higheſt eminences it forms, whether 
in hillocs, in ridges of mountains, or in 
ſharp pikes, have never been covered again 
by clayey or calcareous layers, originally 
from the ſea; but ſeem to have been there 
from the earlieſt periods of time, or ever 
ſince they obtained their elevated and landed 
ſituation above the level of the ſeas . An 
| | _ obſervation 


*The Count de Buffon himſelf agrees, Vol. II. p. 
35. that the ſummits of the higheſt Alps he had ſeen, 
often down to the depth of two or three hundred fa- 
thoms, are commonly compoſed of rocks of different 


kinds of granite, which, he confeſſes in another place, 
| never 
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obſervation that refutes the hypotheis of ſuch 
as believe all the mountainous elevations of | 


the globe to be the effect of a central fire, 
and of its exploſions during the firſt ages of 


the earth; when the cruſt that ſurrounded 


this marvellous furnace had not yet ſolidity 
enough to. reſiſt equally - - ſuch an internal 


agency; which could not have happened with- 
out wien at the ſame time various hetero- 


1 


never contain any ſhells, and thereby contradicts wfiar 
he advances in the paſſage above cited. He is not more 


exact in placing granite among the number of matters 


diſpoſed in layers, Vol. II. p. 27, It is allowed that 


certain granites ſeem heaped in layers for ſeveral feet in 
thickneſs. But the cracks which have divided this rock 


into great parallelopipedal maſſes no more demonſtrate 
its formation by the depoſition of waters, than the arti- 
culations of baſaltes, or the crevices of clay hardened 
by fire. We have a conſpicuous proof againſt the opi- 


nion that puts the granite in the number of ſtones in 
layers formed by the depoſitions of waters, in that erior-' 
mous rock which the glorious emulator of Peter the- 
Great has placed to ſupport the ſtatue of her heroic 


predeceſſor. This rock, whoſe height is 21 feet, its, 


length 42, and its breadth 34, does by no means favour 
theſe ideas; and whoſe ſolid maſs being z, 200,000 


pounds in weight, could never have been extracted from 


any bed of On in the globe. 


geneous 
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geneous layers, that ought to be found placed? 
on the great piked heights of granitic moun- 
tains, One fingle example of this nature 
would prove that there might be fubterrane- 
ous fires, or focuſes of volcanos, lower than 
the granite, or in the interior of this rock. 
But hitherto it has been ſought in vain ; not- 
withſtanding that the focuſes of ſeveral extin- 
guiſhed volcanos, which have been lately ex- 
amined, appear to have been immediately 
on the old Tio Wo! =. 


| Let us now trace the principal elevations 
of this old rock in the Ruſſian empire, and 
all the Northern Aſia, The obſervations of 
later travellers have made it- appear, that 
Mount Caucafus, which fills the ſpace be- 
tween the Caſpian Sea and the Euxine, is one 
af the higheſt elevations of granite that exiſt 
upon our globe, regularly accompanied by 
thoſe ſchiſtous ſtreaks which always cover 
the ſides of great chains, as well as the ſe- 
condary and tertiary mountains that follow 
them ; as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter when we 
come to ſpeak of. the mountains of Siberia. 


T he knowledge we have of the mountains 
4 | . that 


— 
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that form the Southern boundary of the Caſ- 
plan Sea is leſs particular. But, to judge by 
the little we are able to learn about them, 
they are rather ſchiſtous and calcareous 
mountains, raiſed to conſiderable heights by 


the effects of ſubterranean fires, which ſeem 


alſo to have compoſed Mount Ararat (per- 
haps in contiguity to this chain) and which 
are not yet entirely extinguiſhed in the 
mountains of Perſia. Theſe firſt Aflatic 
chains are only mentioned by the way, for 
fear of anticipating the particulars the pub- 


lic have reaſon to expect from the learned 


pen of Profeffor Guldenſtœdt. It is neceſſary” 
however to be more copious on thoſe which 
Mr. Pallas himſelf ti: 


A chalk; a Shiig: time famous, but better 
known at preſent by the numerous metallic 


eſtabliſhments formed there, and by the cu- 


rious travellers that have carefully examined 
it, is that of the mountains of Oural, which 


the reverence of the neighbouring 'prople 
has led them to call the centre of the carth, 
and. which Strahlenberg reaſonably enough 
makes the natural limit between Europe and 
A Aſia. 


2 0 


| 
| 
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only 2 narrow ſtripe which Boes in a ſer: 


pentine . manner from ſouth to north. its 
greateſt width is about the ſources of the 
Vaik and the Bielaia, where it is reinforced 
by ſome high mountains detached from the 
chain, through which the granitie roek riſes 
in the midſt of the ſchiſtous ſtripe, eſpecially 


on the weſtern fide: From hence it proceeds 
feebly along, and diminiſhing, particularly in 


height, as far as the heads of the Toura, 


often almoſt interrupted, ſometimes over- 
borne and covered by the ſchiſtous layers 
that accompany it. Then, magnifying afreſh, 


it fills with very high mountains the ſpace 
between the ſources of the Kama and the 


petſchora on one ſide, and the waters that 


ow to the caſt to unite in the Tauda . 


Tea 12750 length 
The Abbe Chppe @Autcrochs had reaſon for con- 
tradicting Yſbrandt Ides and Lange; in reſpect of the 


exceſſive height theſe travellers had attributed to that 
part of the mounts Oural which paſſes between Soli- 


kamſk and Verkhoturia, He i is alſo very excuſable for 
having ſuppoſed Siberia, or the plains beyond theſe 


mountains, leſs elevated above thoſe of Europe than 
 $trablenberg aſſerts. The northern parts, through which 
| on the 
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length it ends by Erdal diminution, 'but 


* * wich Tocks-rowerds the ſhores . 
of 


the Jury of hs Via * are be 
plains, covered wit h foreſts, and in many places marſhy. 
But he himſelf allows, that the plain of Siberia riſes to- 
wards the ſouth; that is to ſay, towards the Alpe 
which compoſe its frontier. And as this chain enlarges 
itſelf and riſes more and more towards the eaſt, the ele · 
vation of the plains of Siberia becomes thereby more 
conſiderable; and their declivity more rapid; which juſ- 
tifies the affertion of Strahlenberg. This fituation of 
Siberia in an inclined plane towards the frozen fea, its 
expoſition to the north and north-eaſt winds, while 
thoſe from the ſouth are intercepted by the great chain, 
for the moſt part covered with perpetual ſnow, and 
thoſe from the weſt by the Ouralian chain, is a moſt 
important cauſe of the climate of this country being fo 
ſevere, which the elevation alone, or the ſaltneſs of the 
lands, to which our abbe would totally attribute the 
rigour of the froſts that here prevail, could never pro- 
duce. As a proof of this affertion, we may refer to 
the environs of the foundery of Barnoul upon the Ob, 
ſheltered from the north winds by a ſuite of mountains 
and foreſts which advance between the Tom and the 
Ob, where all forts of garden-ſtuff, and even melons 
and gourds, ſucceed perfectly well in the open air; while, 

two degres more to the fouth, the ſides of the Altaian 
mountains, expoſed to the north, produce nothing. 

The vallies of Selenginſk, and the neighbourhood of the 

Vor. III. . river 
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of the frozen fea, where it forms the great 
een, to the welt ds the gulf of the 


river "TRIER, are cbs with flowers in the 
month of April at the foot of the mountains, to the 
north of which the froſts and ſnows prevail to the 


month of June. A part of our Europe owes perhaps 


the mildneſs of its climate to the mountains of Scan- 
dinavia and Scotland, which ſcreen off the winds of the 
north, and to the ice of the north having a free out- 
let between Europe and America, to be drawn by the 
currents towards the tropics,” the winds of the north 
being thereby leſs chilled and leſs detained in ſummer. 
On the contrary, it is theſe ices, which, being ſtopped 
by the North Cape and Spitzberg, have an influence 
over the climate of Northern Ruſſia. The deſerts of 
Aſtrakan ſeem, on the other hand; to owe the intenſe 
heat of their fummer, which produces even plants 
proper to Perſia and Syria, to their expoſition to the 
winds of the ſouth and-ſouth-eaſt, and to the elevated 
lands which cover them to the north. It is nothing, 
likewiſe, but the north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt winds being 
reflected by the mountains of Oural and Caucaſus which 
occaſions the moſt piercing froſts tkere in winter, and 
which cauſes refreſhing gales in fummer. There is 
nothing in all this that obliges us to have recourſe to 
the central fire, which is moreover of ſo little force 
that the bottom of the ſea has not yet been warmed by 
it to the degree of its furface, as we are certified by 
repeated AY -. made at different 


— 
rirer 
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river Ob; then it turns to the north · eaſt, 

along the Arctic coaſts, where, by means of 

a branch of the ſea, it forms Novaia Zemlia; 
and then anſwers by ſteep rocks to the great 

nörthern chain of Europe; which, having 
traverſed all Scandinavia in the ſhape of a 
horſe-ſhoe, proceeds to fill the low lands of 
Finland with granitic rocks and other moun- 
tains, and ſeems on another fide to continue 
from the north cape of Norway, by the 
marine chain of Spitsberg, perhaps filling the 
Arctic ocean with ifles and breakers, to join, 
by the Pole, the northern and eaſtern points 
of Afia and North America : a continuation 
which becomes highly probable by its con- 
formity to the laws which Nature ſeems to 
obſerve in the continuity of the mountainous 
chains of the globe; and renders all the at- 
tempts of the commercial nations of Europe 
to penetrate China and Japan by the way of 
the Pole exceedingly chimerical. 


Towards the South, the Ouralian chain 
proceeds from the part where we have placed 
its principal force, continually leſſening in 
its progreſs, as far as the parts beyond the 
| Y 2 Yaik, 
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2 to. diſtribute itſelf. in little, ; concate- 
nations of ſchiſtous mountains and bills of * 

"fecondary rank, which f ſpread between the 
eaſt and "the weſt towards Southern Ruffia, 
the borders of the Jake. Aral, and the weſtern: 
branches. of the PI Altaian chain, : 

To proceed to, the g eneral idea of this 
latter chain, v whic 1 H pat. « of one of 
the moſt powerful. ty ftems t mountains that 
have ever been BLN on. our planet. 
The great 0 chain which borders all Siberia to 
the ſouth, | from the Irtiſch to the eaſtern 
ocean, where the northern part of the great 
ſea is but one of the branches of that grand 
ſyſtem ; the outlines whereof ſhall be given 
here according to all the intelligence poſſible 
10 be procured, and this will be very different 
from whatever has been hitherto 488 
_ It. 3 


V,& 
HS 


Let us begin by obſervſhg, that the moun- 
tains. of. our earth are, not. all, diſtributed by 
chains diverging in different directions, and 
commonly, according to Bourguet, parallel 
to the meridlan or the equator, or biſecting 

2 * each 
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&ach other Hke the meſhes of 4 bet, or co- 
Hering in the form of a croſs, or in ſhoots 
adhering to a common ſpine, "Alt theſe opi⸗ 
nions, of which the latter is moſt famili amiliar to 
the Swedifh mineralogiſts, are again franied | 
upon the conftirution of the country that 
gave them birth, without any adaptation 60 
the general plan ef Nature. There are, 
ſyſtems of mountains whoſe branches or 
chains tend to ſeveral collected centres, or 
ſome -comtnon' 'nave; which overtops all theſe 
chains iff Feal height. 4 Such ſeems to be that 
grand aſſemblage of mountains whoſe radii 
traverſe all the interior. of the « contivent of 
Afia in various directions, and Which were 
the firſt habitable land. The form of the, 
continent of Africa ſeems to indicate a dif- 
ferent arrapgement of mguntains, but che 
interior of this part of the world! is too litle 
known to afford a certain judgement of it. 


The means moſt commonly 1 wed for find- 
ing the greateſt real elevation of Afia, and at 
the ſame time the ſureſt method, is to aſcend | 
the courſes of large rivers chat fall into-op» 
Pole ſeas, and trace their original ſources. 


* 3 The 
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The Indus and the Ganges, which run ta 
minx their waters with the Indian ocean; and 
the Hoang - ho, which, after crofling China, 
flows into the Eaſtern ocean, all take. their 
principal ſources in the tremendous groups 
of mountains to the north of the Indies, with 
which Tibet and the kingdom of Cache- 
miria are ſtudded, apd have been celebrated 
by every traveller. This then is the moſt 
elevated land with reſ pect to all Southern 
Aſia. It is hence that all thoſe happy cli- 

mates incline towards the tropic, and receive. 
the influence of the torrid zone by the winds 
| of the ſouth. It is hence thoſe chains of 
mountains depart which traverſe Perſia to the 
weſt, the two peninſulas of India to the 
ſouth, and China towards the eaſt. It is in 
che ſouthern vallies of this antient region that 
we muſt find the firſt country of. our ſpecies, 


eſpecially the race of white men *, who 
thence 


* Notwithſtanding the aſſartion of. Mr, Pau, the race 
pf negroes is not ſo eaſy a produce of climate as he 
| and ſome others imagine. The abbẽ Demanet's Por- 
tugueſe blackened in Africa is not yet clearly proved, 
and may probably owe their origin to the phyſical in- 
epntinence of theſe coloniſts, and the med of 

thei 
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thence went in crouds to people the happy. 
climes of China, Perſia, and particularly the 

A N Indies: 


their woman with the negroes af the country. The 
black ſperm of the negroes reſts upon no better foun- 
dation; and the Æthiops animal, of which this author 
ſpeaks ſo much, is only an occult quality and not. an 
explication. Beſides, it ought long ago to have been 
deſtroyed in the negroes of the ſouthern ifles and New 
Guinea, who frequently acquire a reddiſh wool without 
changing of colour as to the ſkin. The Moors, that for 
ſo many ages have inhabited a climate more burning 
than great numbers of Negroe bands, preſerve never- 

' theleſs the diſtinctive characters of another race of men. 
And as Africa is not joined to Aſia by any chain of 
mountains very elevated and entirely uninterrupted, 
theſe continents muſt, at the time of the greateſt ele- 
yation of the ſeas in the firſt ages of the world, have 
formed two iſlands perfectly ſeparate, one of which was 
peopled by. the black race, transformed under. the 
torrid zone by jnfluences which operate from the moſt 
remote antiquity. It is not neceſſary to have recourſe 
here to a baſe alliance of the human race, ſuch as ſeems 
to have happened for producing the longimanus or qui- 
mos mountaineers of Madagaſcar, It might be ſaid, 
that the race of black men is the primitivg ſtock of the 
ſpecies,” and that the white is only a degeneration ; figce 
the animals and birds that are black often change to 
white, but the white hardly ever into black. Yet the 
production of white Negroes, not proceeding from the 


Y 4 black, 
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Indes: Where, by the confeſſion of all the 


weed, dwelt the firſt eultivated nations of 
: 2=ihab te 


black, but « fort of albinos; and brunettes bord or fri 
parents, would make againſt this opinion. Befides, the 
| birds of light but diverfified colours alſo change into 
black ; real black leverets are born of the hares in the 
north, and the iſatis, whoſe fur however inclines ſo 
much towards white, that the greateſt part of theſe 
animals turn white in winter. It is worth remarking 
here, that all the animals which are become domeſtic, 
| both is the north and the fouth, are originally found 
wid in the temperate middle of Afia, "excepting only | 
the dromedary, both the races of which never come to 
; jon any where but in Africa, and is with great | 
difficulty familiariſed with the climate of Afia, The 
-primitive country of the wild bull, the buffalo, the 
moulfon (frum̃ whom our ſheey are ſprung), the caper 
2 and the bouc ẽtain, which have mixed 
for producing the fertile race of our domeſtic goats, 
Hes in the mountainous chains, which fill the middle 
of Aſia and à part of Europe. | The rein-deer 
"abounds, and fupplies the deficiency of cattle in 
"the high mountains that ſkirt Siberia, and fill its eaſtern 
extremity. Te is alſo found in the Ouralian chain as far 
_ "as the Soth degree, from whence i it has gone to fupply 
"the Ardtc regions.” The camel with two bumps ; runs 
A boar runs about the, foreſts and marſdes of the 


n temperate — The wild cat 3s" fufficiently 
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the univerſe; and where, perhaps, we. ought” 
«ann We omen 


knowp, from whence our domeſtſe race is ſprung, 71 
Laſtly, the chief ſtem of the domeſtic dog is molt cer. 
tainly derived from the jackall, naturally but little 
afraid of man, fuſceptible of attachment and, accords; 
ing to Chardin, even of initrudien, and. ſympathizing 
nth the, ſhepherd-dog, as vas ſern by that brought, 
from Perſia to the dem at St. Peterſburg, i in the 
year 1775. However, it is not likely that che race of 
our dogs is pure, but eroſſed from time immemoria 
wich the common wolf, the fox, and pep cen hh 
| by=na; whence proceeds that great diverſity in the 
make and fize of our dogs ; the greateſt variety, 
brought from India in the time of Alexander, being 
probably the produce of the hyæna. The jackall, 
which is of a middle fize between theſe approximate 
ſpecies, becomes in the domeſtic ſtate the fitter ſor en · 
gendering with the tame animals of the other ſpecies- 
It is not to be doubted that ſuch productions are teal $. 
 fince, under favourable cireumſtances, the dog, ſuch! 
as it is at preſent, has had young by a wolf — 
for proof of which ſee Pennant's Synopſis, p. 144- 
And for that with the fox-in Mecklenburg, 40 Zim.” 
mermann, Specim. Zoologiz Geographicæ, p. 451. to 
ſay nothing of the antient dog-wolfs, &c. All theſe 
animals in fubjection to man, being originathy-of the 
remperate Aſia, ſeem to prove that the level of that 
nm Chance” 
47 n, 
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of: Afia and Europe. Even Tibet, the highs - . 
eſt region of Aſia, -whoſe inhabitants relate, 
that they are ſprung from an aboriginal race 
of apes, to which animal, moreover, they 
bear ſome reſemblance, even Tibet was po- 
liſhed (according ta their own traditions) by | 
teachers. come from India, and was in all 
probability no more than a colony that had 
wandered away in the firſt ages of ſavage 
life, like the oreateſt part of the nations of 
Ai, the colonies af Europe, and of the in: 
habitants of ſo many iſles to the ſouth of 
Aſia, 


On the other fide, in tracing the origin of 
the great rivers which traverſe Stbera to mix 


might have waned our race into Africa, in an age 
when the plane of this continent was ſeparated from 
Aſia by great intervals of ſea, And this new abode 
being totally in the torrid zone, the inflyence of ſo 
ſcorching a clime, during a ſucceſſion of ages, might 
change the complexion of theſe tranſplanted people. 
Whilſt in America, where moreover the human ſpecies 
ſeems leſs antiently eſtabliſhed, fituations altogether as 
ardent have not been able to produce the ſame effect ; 
becauſe perhaps mankind, finding there a chain extend- 

ing frem ſouth to north, might ſucceſſively change 
climates, or mix their races born in different latitudes, 


and thereby temper the effect of the torrid zone. : 
| their 
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their waters with the Arctic ſea, of the ſmaller 
rivers which unite in the Amoor to repair to 
the northern part of the great ocean, and of 
the ſtreams which flow to the weſt towards 
the great baſins of the Tartarian deſert, of 
which the lake Aral is the moſt conſiderable; 
above the ſqurces of theſe rivers we meet the 
continuance of the Altaian mountains. All 
the Afiatic herdſmen agree, that the moſt 
elevated part of the Alps of Northern Aſia is 
at the mountain Bogdo (in Engliſh, Sovereign) 
| which forms the natural ſeparation between 
the inimical hords of the Kalmucs and Mon: 
gouls. From this mountain, the pikes of 
which riſe far above the ſnows, and all the 
other mountains of Northern Afia, run two 
great and two middling chains, as from a 
common centre. That which goes to the 
ſouth, under the name of Mouſſart, joins to 
the mountains of Tiþet. A leſs chain, 
which bears the appellative of Alak *, runs 
to the weſt. between the deſert of the inde- 


* Called Alac-Oula by the Kalmucs, and Ala-Taou 
by the Tartars. Tt ſignifies the variegated mountain or 
chain; a name adapted to the appearance it-preſents 
by its hills interſperſed. with deep and numerous vallies, 

| pendant 
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Pendant Tartars and Bougharia, communi. 


gates, by ' ſecondary ridges, with the en- 


treinities of the Ouralian mountains, and the 
reat mount Oulou-Taou, which riſes in the 
middle of the Tartarian deſert, and at length | 


hoſes itſelf about the mountains of Perſia. 
A third chain, under the name of Khan-ghai, 


runs right to the eaſt, between the region' of 


Ortus or Barkol, and Mongolia, fills this 
tatter- with rocks and high mountains, then, 
under the changed name of Kin-ghan, di- 
Vidgs the waters of the Amoor from thoſe of 
the Hoang-ho, or yellow river; and at length 


; concludes in the rounded Chain that forms 


Korea, and i in the broajers wa tes irdnted 
_ Nek 


. | ; i 
} 1 


- Laſtly, the, bund (chi, and the principal 
datum is that which is known properly 
under the name of Altai, and forms the 


frontier of Siberia from the Irtiſch to the 
river Amoor. Its greateſt elevation is fitu- 


ated out of the dominion of Ruſſia, | It goes 
firſt from the high mountain Bogdo, paſſes 
aboye the ſources. of the Irtiſch, and, ad- 
many by an angle quite full — | 


I 
$ - — 
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of fag extemely * — — —_— | 
the Irtiſch and the Ob;. where the ſchiſt us 
mountains of the ſecond order which Arz 
round it, and are in ſome places 3 pierced. by 
the elevations of granite, form the moſt imp 
27 department of miges in the whole 
uſhan empire. Theſe at. preſent ſupply 
immenſe, riches in auriferous filver, . promiſe 
| much. 975 hergafter, and. will prove in- 
exhauſt e in. mines. of copper. whenever if 
is. thought. fit to work them, From hence | 
the great chain proceeds, and touches at 
the lake Feletſkoi, or Altain; kqul, whence 
the river Ob takes its ſource by the conflu- 
ence of ſeveral rivers and brooks. It ſeems 
afterwards. to retire to embrace and unite the 
great rivers that compoſe the Veniſei, all 
furrounded by thoſe high mountains, which 
there take the name of Sayanes, and conti- 
nue withays the leaſt interruption. towards 
the Baikal ſea. Although this firſt range 
of pranitic mountains, whoſe ſuite has been 
juſt. deſoribed, and. Wwhieh, „ferm the, natural 
bougdaries « of the Ruſſian dominion,, be exe 
tremely elevated, even tg. f uch a degree thęt 
the ſummit and brow of ſome of ther. 8 
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to the region of the ſhows ; one neverthe! 
leſs ſees, by the courſe of the rivers that 
compoſe the Veniſei and the Selenga, that 
the general plan of the ſoil goes gradually 
riſing beyond this chain; and there actually 
appears above the ſources of theſe rivers; 
befides the general elevation of the ſoil, a 
higher concatenation, parallel to the former; 
proceeding from a union with a priticipat 
branch bf the Khan-ghai. Part of it runs 
between the ſources of the 'Tſchikoi, and the 
rivers that form the ſyſtem of the Amoor; 
| Whence it produces, in conjunction with the 
ramification of the firſt branch which ſut- 
rounds the whole body of the Baikal ſea, 
the laſt continuation of that mighty chain 
which croſſes the Eaſterh extremity of Aſia; 
and which ſhall be taken notice of after we 
have confidered the ſpace between the large 
chains laſt mentioned, and che tofty alps 2 


Tibet. 


By the relations of travellers, eſpecially 
thoſe that have frequently aceompanied the 
Ruffian caravans to Pekin, it is beyond all 


N that this immenſe deſert which ex- 
tends 
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tends from the confines of Tibet even to the 
frontiers of Nerchinſk, under the name of 
Gobi, or Cha-tno, is in reality no more than 
a plane of uncommon elevation, comparable 

to which we know of none except alone the 
plain of Quito . A great part of the plains 
of Mongalia, between the Altaian chain and 


that to which Mr. Pallas gives the name 


of Khan-ghai, as well as the little plains 6r 
vallies, in different parts, among theſe chains, 
are nearly at the ſame elevation above the 
level of the ſea and of the' plains. Thoſe 


that make the journey to Pekin, perceive 


the country riſing ſenſibly from the frontiets 
of Selenginſk (and the ſoil of that place is 
very high) as far as the mountain Khan-oula, 
They then have to aſcend the ſteep declivity 


of this mountain; and, at length, with 


ſcarcely any deſcent, they enter the vaſt plain 


* Africa muſt certainly have in its centre countries 
quite as elevated as this, ſurrounded and eroſſed by 
mountains, ſerving, like thoſe elevated planes of Afia 
and America, as a fiurſery to the organic creation. And 
accordingly infinite ſpecies of animals are found quite 
| peculiar to Africa, and which are not yet ſpread over 
Aſia in the ſame climates ; and vice verſa, - 


of 


| 
| 
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of Gobi; where they meet with only an even 
soil, without trees, very inconſiderable hills, 
ſame ſalt lakes, and very few ſprings, which 
loſe themſelves in the gravel, till, they de- 
ſcend by the ſtraits formed by the mountains, 
and ſteep declivities to the great wall; from 
* the whole country ſenfibly inelines 
till they come to the plains of Pekin. It is 
alſo in the like elevated planes covered with 
gravel and flint, among which beautiful co- 
loured ſtones are found; in ſuch plains, 
which have been produced probably by the 
degradation and ſuppreſſion of the old rock, 
that the great lakes Balkhache, Lop, and 
the Kokonoor are ſituated, as well as an 
infinite number of ſmaller reſervoirs which 
concentrate ſeveral rivulets that run from the 
mountains that ſurround them, and prevent 
ae diſcharge « of their wen 
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3 


: The aſtoniſhing elevation of all theſe de- 
| bens is not only proved by the gradation of 
the chains of mountains that ſurround all the 
middle of Aſia, from whence flow the great 
zrivers diſtributed over that continent, much 


below the aforefaid plains, chough ſufficiently 
N above 


12 
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above the level of the ſeas to determine their 
long courſe by the deelivity of the continent: 
it is alſo demonſtrated by the barometrical 
obſervations - of the Jeſuit miſſionaries, and 
other travellers, who have been upon the 
ſpot, no leſs than by the cold that prevails 
in ſo fortunate a clime, even in the ſummer 
months. Beſides, all the loweſt vallies of the 
mountains, that in a manner form the edges 
and ſteps of this immenſe height, demon- 
ſtrate the elevation of their poſition - by 
ſtunted and creeping ſhrubs, and other vege- 
table productions. It is too well known to 
need repetition here, that the alpine plants of 


Europe grow in the plains and vallies of Si- 


beria, in all places that approach the grand 
chain. A cirgumſtance ſtill more remarkable 
is, that it is only in the neighbourhood of the 
Altaian chain, that the fine plants and beau- 
tiful ſhrubs peculiar to Siberia, and in ſo 
great requeſt by the foreign connoiſſeurs, be- 
gin. Several animals that ſhun. the- plains, 
and are conſequently; leſs inclined to diſper- 
ſion, as the horſe-tailed buffalo, the tiger, 
the marten, the red pole- cat, the civet- cat, 
Vo. 2 mme 
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the rock-rabbit, -&c. have adbered- 0 "this 
mountainous centre WF ont ESD. 


It is not in n theſe ben countries 2 we 
muſt ſeek for proofs of the aſſertion of the 
philoſopher Bourguet, and reſumed by the 
Count de Buffon, on the correſponding angles 
of mountains; which moreover admit of 
many exceptions in the granitie chains, and 
even often in the mountains ve the Moons 
rate. | | 


Behold here then a great extent of coun- 
try croſſed by mountains; which are infinite- 
ly above the plains of the continent, ſituated 
under parallels various enough to admit of 
the productions of both the North and the 
South, finding fituations proper for their ve- 
getation or life in the firſt ages of the 
world. If we ſuppoſe (as there is no reaſon- 
able room to doubt of it) that the level of 
the ſeas was anciently elevated enough for 


_ © covering the horizontal beds of the continents 


which we find at. preſent filled with marine 
productions; the centre of Aſia muſt ther: 

have formed one great iſland, ſurrounded by 
| mountains, 
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mountains, and forming as many great capes 
and marine chains as there are mountainous 
branches diverging from its centre. In ſup- 
poſing farther, that at the beginning this 
plane was nothing more than a ſimple gra- 
nite; the decompoſition which this rock 
daily undergoes by meteoric influences muſt 
in a ſhort time have produced thoſe heaps of 
gravel *, of rotten rock, and ſlime, which we 

1 i OI BRAY eg 


* Tr is difficult to imagine that any ſand was ever yet | 
produced by a precipitation of the waters of the ſea, 
as ſome moderns, and eſpecially the Chevalier Linnæus, 
have maintained. Mr. Pallas is entirely of the opinion 
of the ancients, that every ſand owes its origin to the 
{pontancous decompoſition of ſtones, but chiefly of the 
granite,” The enormous quantity of this matter upon 
our globe agrees very well with the probable univer- 
ſality of the granite in its interior. And certainly the 
deep and exceedingly ancient beds of fand and free · ſtone 
can be only derived from the decompofition of granite 
in the carlieſt ages. The granite, forming a great part 
of the bottom of the ſea, muſt there continually under- 
Yoa decompoſition rendered more eafy by the falts it 
holds in diſſolution, which naturally deepens the bafin 
of the ocean by rendering it the ever- fruitful ſource of 
the ſands which the waves throw upon the ſhores, and 
which the winds diſtribute over the lands. Pere Frifi, 
who takes the rolled flint, the gravel, and the ſand, to 
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ſee ſo extremely fertile in the Alps for the 
r of all forts * e 1 155 


_ The 


be primordial. Lt Beats of out ſphere, becauſe the 
friction of different ſtones, in his experiments, never 
produced ſuch reſults as reſembled them, did not attend 
to this natural decompoſition of the generality of gra- 
nites. Every channel or bed of a river ſtrewed with 
| rolled flints might have convinced him of the action of 
waters on detached ſtones. The great mediterraneous 
ſands of Numidia and Tartary, which he alledges as 
proofs againſt the marine origin of ſand, have been in 
part covered by the ſea, as is proved in the third volume 
of the Voyages of Profeſſor Pallas, ſpeaking ' of the 
indy ridge in the middle of the deſert between the 
Volga and the Valk. The decompoſition of the moun- 
tains of granite and ſpath of Selenginſk, ' whence the 
ſands of the borders of the Selenga are derived, are a 
proof of the origin of this matter in mediterraneous 
places. Even the granitic chain of Siberia ſeems, by 
_ reaſon of the facility with which this rock crumbles to 
| pieces, to have loſt much of its height i in compariſon of 
5 Caucaſus and the Alps of Europe. Almoſt all the gra- 
nitic mountains of Siberia ſeem, as if compoſed of maſſes 
piled one on the other, rounded by the eircumjacent 
compreſſion, and might readily preſent to painters and 
Poets the faireſt ſcenes of the labours of the giants of 
antiquity, heaping mountain upon mountain to make an 
aſſault on heaven. It was theſe detached granitic maſſes 


that appeared marvellous to Bourguet, [p. 245.] The 
Count 
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* 


The chain above deſerived, as „ infouating 


Count de Buffon (Hiſt. nat. tom. ii. p. 31. J gives the 
explanation of the origin of thoſe maſſes of living rock, 

or granite, that are' ſeen ſcattered on the moſt lofty 
mountains, by making them to proceed from the beds 
of ſand, which the waters have drawn, ſuccellively, with- 
out cutting the part metamorphoſed into rock. How 
could this ingenious naturaliſt avoid perceiving, if he 
made the obſervation himſelf, that thoſe lumps of rock 
which compoſe the ſummit and the projecting points of 
mountains, are themſelves the ſource of the ſand, which 
they produce at their baſes and on their ſurfaces by 
meteoriſing themſelves ? He himſelf obſerves, that no 
ſhells are found in granite and free-ſtone, although they 
are in the ſands from which he thinks theſe rocks are 
formed. [ Tom. i. p. 406.] Inſtead. of perceiving a 


proof therein, that it is not the granite that is produced 


by the ſand, but that this is a decompoſition poſterior 
to the former, he ſuppoſes that the fand can only pe- 


trify in a pure ſtate. The famous Waller, in his Mi- 


neralog. vol. I. p. 426, agrees, that ſand contains all 
the elements of granite, the quartz, the feldſpat, the 

mica: and very judiciouſly obſerves, that the immenſe 
maſſes of granite cannot owe their origin to ſand. The 
decompoſition of granite is ſurely advanced by. a faline 
principle, particularly in that of Finland and Siberia. 
The ſaitneſs of the waters, and of the ſoil in all the 


levels of Aſia, can only be attributed to this principle of 


the granite; which may alſo have contributed to the 
firſ faltneſs of the ſeas, 


I itſelf 
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itſelf between the heads of the riyers Onon 
and Ingoda, and thofe of Tickikoi,. and 
which is accompanied by very high moun- 
tains, continnes without interruption to the 
North- eaſt; and, ſeparating the waters of 
the Amoor from thoſe of the Lena and the 
Baikal ſea, it throws a branch of mountains, 
moſtly ſchiſtous, the whole length of the river 
Olekma, which traverſes the Lena above the 
city of Vakutſk, and continues between the 
two T onguſkas, as far as the Veniſei, where 
it is loft i in the marſhy and woody plains 
which fill the ſpace between theſe Ouralian 
chains. Farther on, the principal chain, 
very. thick ſtrewed with: rocks, approaches 
the coaſts of the Ochotſx, which it borders 
cloſely as it paſſes over the ſources of the 
rivers Outh, Aldan, and, Maia ; and finiſhes 
by diſtributing itſelf into branches which 
ſpread between the Eaſternmoſt rivers of the 
Frozen ocean; beſides two principal branches, 
one of which- turns to the South, and runs 
over all Kamtſchatka, in conjunction with 
the great marine chain of the Kurilli iſles 
towards Japan, forming the ſteep coaſts of 


that penipſula on che Eaſtern ſide, which cor- 
reſpond 
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reſpond with another maxine chain made by 
the new-diſcovered ifles, diſtinguiſhable, as 
well as the former, and eyen Kamtſchatka 
likewiſe, by very ſignal volcanos, and the 
frequent veſtiges of ſubterranean fires, of 
which ſcarcely any traces are to be met with 
in the mediterraneous mountains of Siberia *. 

Arg . 4 | "CRE 


, * By 'crident traves of volcanos are means thoſe 
where the craters, the lava, the pumice-ſtone, &c. are 
diſtinguiſhable, ſuch as are diſcovered i in ſeveral parts of 
Europe. This does not deſtgoy the probability that 
every ſchiſtous and metallic band of Siberia has felt the 
effects of volcanos, whoſe evident traces time may have 
deſtroyed. The high mountains, called the Puddings, 
or Breccia, which compoſe a great part of the Northern 
coaſt of that gulf which at preſent makes the Baikal 
ſea, perhaps alſo the ſoil of the gold mines in the borders 
of Katharinenburg, indicate like efforts of Nature, and 
at the ſame time bear the mark gf the higheſt antiquity. 
Diſcoveries may hereafter he made of more recent and 
more characteriſtie veſtiges of ancient volcanos in other 
places of Siberia. Strahlenberg ſpeaks of pumice-ſtones 
found ſomewhere about the borders of the Yeniſei ; but 
he miſtook the ſcoria of the works of the ancient miners 
for it, Mr, Pallas in vain ſought for traces of volcanos 
the whole length of that river, eſpecially in the environs 
of the mountain, where he diſcovered that maſs of i iron, 
GY malleable, intimately mixed, and as it were 

| Z 4 - nouriſhed 
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The other principal branch makes the great 
cape of the Tſchouktſches, with its promon- 
tories and ſhaggy coaſts that correſpond, by 
_ © the iſles of St. Andrian, to a chain that ter- 
minates at the oppoſite point of America; 
and whoſe direction, according to all the in- 
telligence we can procure, being parallel to 
the bearing of the coaſt of this continent 
(that is to ſay, tending from North - weſt to 
the South-eaſt), totally deſtroys every proba- 
bility of the paradoxical diſcoveries known 
under the names of de Fouca and de Fonte#*, 
It is nevertheleſs certain, that notwithſtanding 
| this correſpondence of the Northern points, 


nouriſhed with a vitrous matter, yellow and tranſparent, 
which is depoſited in the cabinet of the Peterſburg aca- 
demy ; the production of which is-problematical, iſt, 
by its bulk, of above 1600 lb.; adly, by the pureneſs 
and ductility of the iron it contains, its intimate alloy 
of the vitrous matter; and, 3dly, a bark, which is na- 
tural to the mines of 1 iron, and which ſeems to have 
covered the whole maſs. | 
* To make room for theſe proticded diſcoveries, 
M. Buache makes the chains of the mountains of Ame- 
rica turn in a manner contrary to probability, and of 
which there are Fear few harms: ce, on a the whole f inner 
n the globe. 


N | . 


* 
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yet the diſtance between the two "continents 


is a little more conſiderable than had heen 
ſuppoſed, though much leſs than the parti- 


zans of the North-caſt n ee would _— | 


n 


G et. 


Ic 1 home nod ad, & that the 4 of 


the primitive ſchiſtous heterogeneous moun- 
tains, which accompanies 'the' granitic'chaii 


over all the earth, and comprehends the 
quartzy and talky rocks mixed, trapezoidal, 
ſerpentine, the horny ſchiſt, ſpatic and horny 
rocks, pure free-ſtone, the porphyry, and the 
jaſper, all ſtones: ſplit either into horizontal 
or perpendicular layers, or at leaſt very ra- 


ꝓidly inclined (the moſt favourable to the 


filtration of waters), ſeem, as well as the-gra- 
nite, to be anterior to all organized creation. 
A very ſtrong reaſon, in ſupport of this ſup- 
: Poſition, is, that the greateſt part of theſe 
rocks, although their. lamellæ be of the na- 


ture of ſlate, have never diſcovered to the 


curious obſerver any the leaſt trace of petri- 
factions or impreſſions of organized bodies. 
If any have been found, it has been moſt 
likely i in the crevices of theſe rocks, where 

ſuch 
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ſuch. bodies have been carried by a deluge, 


and afterwards ineruſted by infiltrated matter; 


in like. manner ag the remains of elephants 
4 MINE the: Does 
mine at Schlangenberg. The marks by 


which ſeyeral of theſe racks ſeem to have 


undergone the effects of a very vehement 
fire, are the ſtrong veins and humps of the 


richeſt. minerals, faund pringipally in the 
ſtreak which is compoſed of it, their imme- 
diate poſition upon the granite, and, above 


all, the paſſage, wherein it js often ſeen to 


change the granite into one of the other 


kinds. All this indicates a nuch more an- 


cient origin, and far other cauſes than thoſe 


which have n the ene moun: 
tains. x 


There appears a "+ of certain laws 
in regard to the reſpective arrangement of 
this ſecondary order of ancient rocks, 
throughout all the ſyſtems of mountains we 


meet with in the Ruſſian empire. The Ou- 


ralian chain, for example, all along its Eaſt- 


ern fide has in very great abundance horny 


ſchiſt, ſerpentine and talky, rich in veins of 
| copper, 
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gopper, which form the principal accompa: 
| piment of the granite 3 and abqunds in jaſ- 
pers of divers, calours, more outward than 
the former, and aften interſperſed with 
them; but compoſing connections of moun- 
tains entire, and filling very large ſpaces. 
On this ſame fide there appears a conſider- 
able quantity: « of quartz in great rocks quite 
pure, as well in the prindipal chain as in the 
nucleus of the mountains of jaſ per, and even 
in the plain. Spatic and veined marbles i in- 
tervene in many places. The generality of 
theſe kinds, do not appear in the Weſtern 
ridge of the. chain, Which is ſcarcely any 
thing but rock, mixed with ſolid free- ſtone, 
and clayey, alumenous, and phlogiſtic ſchiſts. 
Veins of gold mines interſperſed, rich mines 
of copper in veins and chambers, mines of 
iron and load: ſtone, in heaps, and in whole 
mountains, are the appendages of the Eaſt- 
ern ſchiſtous ſtreak ; while the Weſtern has 
only mines of iron here and there, and 
ſeems generally very poor in metals. The 
_ granite, of the chain that borders Siberia is 
covered on the fide that we know with 
horny rocks of the nature of gun-flints, 
ſometimes 


e 
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ſometimes verging towards the nature of 
fine free-ſtone, and ſchiſts extremely metali- 
ferous of different compoſition. The jaſper 
is only in ftreaks, or oblique plains, which 
is very rare in the Ouralian chain; 'but 
prevails in the greateſt part of Siberia, ex- 
cepting only that part of its chain that 
Paſſes near the ſea of Ochotſk, where the 


jaſper begins afreſh in rows of mountains, 
1ike thoſe of Oural. But, as this rock here 


makes the Southern fide of the Siberian 
chain, and as we know no farther of its length 
on this fide, it may be that the jaſper is as 
abundant there. However, more reſearches 
and obſervations muſt be made before any 
"thing certain can be eſtabliſhed on . re- 
222 order cſtabliſhed i in theſe rocks. | 


We. can n ſpeak” more decifively on the ſe- 
condary and tertiary | mountains of the em- 
pire. And it is from theſe, from the nature, 
the arrangement, and the contents of their 
ſtrata, from the great ine qualities and the 
form of the. continent of Europe and Aſia, 
that we are enabled to draw with greater con- 


' fidence ſome lights' upon the *changes that 
: have 
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have happened to this habitable earth. Theſe 
two orders of mountains compoſe the moſt 
antient chronicle of the globe, the leaſt liable 
to falſification ; and, at the ſame time, their 
character is more legible than that of the pri- 
mitive chains. They are the archives of 
Nature, antecedent to letters and the tra- 
ditions of remoteſt ages, the inveſtigation of 
which was reſerved for our ſcrutinizing 
times, We may make comments upon them, 
and bring them to light, but they will not 
be eee underſtood for ages to come. 


Throughout ite extent of the vaſt do- 
minions of Ruſſia, and indeed of all Europe, 
attentive obſervers have remarked, that the 
ſchiſtous band of the great chains is generally 
found immediately covered or in contact with 
the calcareous band. This latter forms two 
orders of mountains, very different in their 
height, the firuation of their layers, and the 
compoſition of the calcareous ſtone of which 
they conſiſt; a difference very evident in 
that calcareous band which forms the weſtern 
* connexion of all the Ouralian chain, and 
whoſe plan extends through all as flat coun- 

try 
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upon the ſurface *, and if 8885 country were 


— —— —ñ—ͤ 
* 


try of Ruſſia. The ſame thing would be 
obſerved to the eaſtward of the chain; and in 
all the extent of Siberia, if the horizontal 
catcarevus layers were not covered by paſte- 
rior depoſitions, inſomuch that no more than 
the moſt ſaliant angles of the band appear 


not 


1 This alſo explains why marine petrifactions a are ſo 
rare throughout the plains of Siberia, and are only 
found in abundance on the tvrders of the Frozen ſea, 
where the horizontal calcareous and cdayey ſtrata are 
above the earth; why no chalk is found in Siberia; and 


what is the reaſon that the gun-flint; fo common in 


Ruſſia and Europe, ſhould be there ſo extremely ſcarce. 


Mr. Pallas was convinced by repeated obſervations, that 
theſe latter are produced of the clay found in the cal- 

careous or ferruginous beds. He found maſſes of this 
gun; flint all market in ſuch a manner as to ſhew that 


it was done by the larves of the ephemeris fly. He fav 
in ſome places all the gradations of the black clay till 


hardened to the nature of the gun-flint. He is in poſ- 


ſeſſion of maſſes of thoſe petrifactions called fungitz, 


very common in the fields where that flint is found, and 
which are a ſort of ſpheroidal millepara, whoſe outſide 
is perfectly agatiſed, while all the interior is friable and 
calcareous. Theſe agatiſed fungitz may be cut in flat 
tranſparent pieces, or perforated with ſmall pores. Some 
1 of Europe, which are deſtroyed in the air 


and 


boy. 
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Hot too recently cultivated, and the foil 
too little turned up by the various ope- 
rations common to induſtrious men in 


countries long inhabited. What will now be 
faid on the two orders of calcareous moun- 
tains relates chiefly to thoſe W are to the 


weſt of the Ouralian chain. 


This fide of that chain conifis, for - fi 
verſts in - breadth, of ſolid ealcareous rock, 
of an even grain, which one whik contains 
no trace of marine productions, and in other 
places only flight and unfrequent impreffions. 
This rock riſes into mountains of a very con- 
ſiderable height, irregular, ſteep, and cut 
into deep vallies. Its layers, generally thick, 
are not upon a level with the horizon, but 
inclined much towards it, moſtly parallel to 
the direction of the chain, which is likewiſe 
for the moſt part that of the ſchiſtous band; 
whereas on the eaſtern fide the calcareous 
beds are, with regard to the chain, in a di- 
reftion more or leſs approaching to a right 


REYES a cretaceous coat, are probably derived from 
a calcareous clay. None of this fort are found in Ruſſia, 
except in the cretaceous mountains of Southern Ruſſia. 
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angle. In theſe calcareous mountains are fre- 
| quently found. grottos and caverns. very re- 
markable as well for their extent as for the 
beautiful ſtalactical oongellations and cryſtal- 
lizations with which they are adorned Some 
of theſe grottos cannot be attributed to any 
other cauſe than ſome violent overturning = 
the ſtrata; others ſeem to owe their origin to 
the ruſhing of ſubterraneous ſtreams, which 
have ſoftened and worn away that part of the 
rock that was moſt N = 


Leaving Ae — we perceive the cal- 
careous beds rapidly tending to the plane, 
taking a horizontal poſition, and becoming 
abundant i in all manner of ſhells, of madre- 
pora and other, ſpoils of the ocean. The 
ſame are every where met with in the loweſt 
vallies at the foot of the mountains (as in the 
environs of the river Oufa) ; the whole ex- 
tent likewiſe of Great Ruſſia is filled with 
them, appearing no leſs in the hills than in 
the flat countries : ſometimes ſolid, and as if 
ſown with marine productions ; at others 
altogether compoſed of ſhells and broken 


r nd. that cons _— which 
* 
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is always found in thoſe latitudes where the 
ſea abounds with ſuch productions; laſtly, 
| ſometimes in chatk and marle, and often in- 
termixed with layers of gravel and rolled 


Hint. 8 


So ſoon as, from the marſhes of Ingria 
which form towards the Baltic a ſort of gulf 
in low lands, we begin to aſcend the elevated | 


ſoil of Ruſſia, whoſe declivity makes what 
is commonly called the Mountains of Valdai, 


we continually meet, almoſt at every ſtep, 


with antient traces of the ſea: at firſt in a 


country interſected with channels, which has 


_ viſibly ſuffered from an inundation of the 
greateſt violence, or rather by the torrent of 
ſome enormous body of water; then in per- 


fect calcareous beds that can have been pro- 


duced by nothing but the depoſition of a 


tranquil ſea, and which the traces of its rivers 
have drained. Theſe are terrene layers of 


depoſitum, ſtrewn with blocks of granite de- 
tached from their original rock ; immenſe 
banks of rolled flints and gravel, mixed with 


fragments of calcareous ſtone, petrifaCtions 


broken or changed into gun-flint, and even 


Vol. III. | A a the 
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by: 8 the bones of animals. A ſimilar overthrow 
of original beds, and eſpecially of calca- 


reous banks, has been obſerved as far as the 


neighbourhood of the lake Onega, where the 


mauntains, continued from the Lapland and 
Swediſh Alps, begin to riſe. It is obſerved 
in all the circumjacent country of the Gulf 
of Finland, where, generally ſpeaking, the 


leſs ſolid beds are carried above the old. rock, 


too fixed itſelf to be drawn along with it, 
It is ſufficient to caſt a glance of the eye 
over the map, to ſee in that great number of 
lakes between this Gulf and the White Sea, 
in the iſles, the rocks, and the broken ſhores 
of theſe latitudes, the effect of a deluge that 
has run that way. The concluſion of this 
eſſay will ſuggeſt that the Baltic and the 


White Sea, thoſe great breaches of the Con- 


tinent, may themſelves be looked upon as 
excav ated by the me violence. 


| Farther « on, in the lands FOE the calca- 
reous layers have not been deranged, the ob- 
ſerver every where meets the moſt complete 
conviction, that theſe beds, ſometimes of 


little depth, ſometimes accumulated i in banks, 
"ok forming 
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forming hills either inſulated or coherent by 
little chains, as well as the clayey layer which 
is generally found beneath the calcareous 


plane, and quite as abundant in marine pro- 1 
ductions, have both of them formed, in the 


firſt ages of the world, the bottom of a deep 
ocean, which could not have produced theſe 
depoſitions, originally marine, and without any | 


mixture of remains of terreſtrial animals, but 


| through the courſe of a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
It is above all the clayey ftratum, whoſe depth 
in theſe parts is not explored, and whicl 
ſeems a continuance of a part of the ſchiſtous 
band of high chains, which muſt have cof 
Nature many centuries, and which proves, 
by its petrifactions, that the ſea muſt have 
covered it to a very great depth. This 
; RL ſame 


- * It is highly probable, that the origins of the Am- 


mones and the Belemnites (concerning which the na- 
turaliſts diſpute whether they be of marine and animal 
origin, or a native foſſile ſubſtance) are ſtill unknown to 
us only becauſe they are incapable of living any where 


but at a great depth in the earth. The quantities of 
them found in the beds of clay, lower than the calca- 
reous beds, are an indirect proof of it. The queſtion - 


* been often aged, Why the petrifactions founa 
Aa 2 9; 
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fame clayey bed is the moſt general, and the 
richeſt depoſitum of pyrites ; which muſt ge- 
nerate from the putrefactive decompoſition of 
an immenſe quantity of marine animals, zZoo- 
phytes, and ſea- weed, the materials of which 
they comprehend, in all the gulfs of the 
ocean, becauſe ſhells are found incruſted and 
cemented with them, as well as maſſes the 
configuration of which can only be attri- 
buted to the motion of the waves. The 
abundance of theſe Frites in black and llaty 


in the calcareous mountains of” me are for the moſt 
part. originally from the Indian ſeas ? The ſuppoſition 
itſelf appears to be falſe. The productions thought 
peculiar to remote ſeas are likewiſe in the ſeas of the 
North, but exiſt only in abyſſes, becauſe their exiſtence 
ſeems to demand the preſſure of a great body of water. 
Such are, among other things, the anomia (called alſo 
parrots beaks), ſea palms, or encrinia. Beſides, the 
Mediterranean produces i in its abyſſes the greateſt part 
of the productions collected in our caloareous beds. 

The reaſon why the North. ſea furniſhes us with ſo few, 
may be from the land it has loſt by the deluge of which 
mention will be made by and by, of which alſo the 
ſhallowneſs of theſe ſeas at a great diſtance from the 
ſhores is a conſequence, whereby they are at the ſame 
time rendered ſo little fertile in corals, which require a 
rocky bottom and conſiderable depth. 


clays 
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clays is ſo prodigious, that they are ſometimes 
ſeen to execed in quantity the clay that con- 
tains them. But this abundance of a mineral, 
inflammable by humi idity, joined to the con- 
fiderable beds of bituminous and carbonial 
ſchiſts, ordinarily found ftratified in the fame 
bed of clay, leaves us in no doubt concern- 
ing the derivation of volcanian eruptions, 
eſpecially thoſe which happen in the bafin 
of the ſeas of the fame bed: a theory too 
well ſupported 1 upon the beſt obſervations of 
different countries, to admit of its being 
ranked 1 in the mes 8 of ann WO 


From the confideation of theſe calca- 
reous and clayey beds, it follows, that all 
the country, which was one day to become 
the patrimony of a powerful nation, the field 
for the diſplay of the vaſt and creative ge- 
nius of Pxrxx the Great; and for the auguſt 
KarTHERINE II. to become his illuſtrious ſue- 


ceſſor in rendering millions of human crea- + 


tures happy, and thereby to be admired by 
all the nations of the earth—that all theſe 
vaſt plains of the Ruſſian empire were for- 
merly—the bottom of the ocean! We have 
= EY moreover 


41288 
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eee, with n Werthe gra- 
nitic chains, and the elevated grounds formed 


of the old rock, which could never have 
been ſurmounted by the ſea (whereof there 
is no viſible trace), as the Count de: Buffon | 


ſuppoſes. | But theſe elevated grounds, and 
theſe. high chains, have always been iſles and 


continents, much leſs in extent than thoſe of 
the ” preſent times, but inhabitable by ani- 


mals and terreſtrial vegetables. It remains 


to find out the cauſes, which have ſunk the 


level of the ſeas ſo as to uncover this vaſt 
extent of land, which at preſent forms the 


plains of continents ; which have left aſhore 
thoſe enormous banks of marine ſhells, and 


Taiſed'a part of them into high mountains, 


whoſe elevation is too prodigious to permit 


us to believe that they were ſo formed under 
the waves of the primitive ocean. Here, 
perhaps, we are to combine the ſucceſſive 


effects of volcanos and other ſubterraneous 


powers with thoſe of a deluge, or of repeated 
overflowings of the ſea, to give the moſt 
probable reaſons ſor the changes that have 


undoubtedly happened to our earth. We 


muſt unite together ſeveral modern hypo- 


theſes, 


1 
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_ theſes, but not attach ourſelves. to a gde RT 0 


" cauſe, as has been done by almoſt all the 
authors of the various theories on the ſub- 
ject of the. globe. | 


Previous however to the iden of ſuch a 


compoſite hypotheſis, which ſeems conducive 
to the explication of all the principal diffi- 
culties that concern the actual ſtate of the 
earth, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething on an 
order of mountains, moſt certainly poſterior 
to the marine beds, fince theſe latter gene- 
rally ſerye for their baſe. No naturaliſt hath 
hitherto taken any natice of a ſuite of thoſe 
tertiary. mountains, that are the effects of the 
moſt modern cataſtrophes of our globe, ſo 
diſtinguiſhed and ſo conſiderable as that 
which accompanies the whole production of 
the Ouralian chain on the Weſtern ſide. 
This ſuite of mountains, for the moſt part 
compoſed of free-ſtone, reddiſh marle, inter- 
ſperſed with beds diverſely mixed, forms a 
chain, ſeparated on all ſides by a valley more 


or leſs large, from the band of calcareous | 
rock, ſpoken of before. Furrowed and inn 
terfected by numerous vallies, it riſes above 7 

Hs A a 4 2 hun- 
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a hundred fathom in perpendicular height, 


expands towards the Plains of Ruſſia in hills, 


which ſeparate the rivers by accompanying 
generally their Northern or Weſtern bank, 
and, laſtly, degenerates in ſandy deſerts, 
which fill great ſpaces, and extend chiefly in 


long bands parallel to the Principal ridges 


that follow the courſe of the riyers, The 


largeſt body of theſe tertiary mountains is 


nearer the primitive chain through all the 
government of Orenburg and Permia, where 
it conſiſts principally of free-ſtone, and con- 


tains an inexhauſtible fund of mines of cop- 


per, ſome ſandy, ſome clayey, and others 
ſuch as are commonly ſeen in the horizontal 


beds, Farther towards the plain are ſuites 


of hills of marle, which abound as much 1 in 


| gypſons ſtones as the others in copper ore. 


There is no need to enter into the particulars 
of theſe, which are the indications of ſaline 
ſprings; but it muſt be obſerved of the 
former, which abound the moſt, and of which 
the higheſt elevations of the planes, even 
that of Moſco, are formed, that they con- 
tain ſcarcely any traces of marine producti- 
ons, and never entire heaps of thoſe bodies, 

n 


in ſuch manner as a ſea at reſt for many 


ages conſceutively might have accumulated 


them into calcareous banks. Nothing, on 
the contrary, is more abundant in theſe 


mountains of free: ſtone, ſtratified on the an - 


- Cient calcareous plane, than trunks of trees 
entire, and fragments of wood petrified, and 
often mineraliſed by copper or iron; im- 
preſfions of the trunks of palm- trees, ſtalks 
of plants, reeds, and ſome foreign fruits; 
and, laſtly, the bones of land animals, ſo 
rare in the calcareous beds. Petrified wood 
is found even in the ſand. hills of the plain; 
it is gotten likewiſe, not to mention other 
places, from the ſandy heights in the borders 
of Syſran, on the Volga, changed into very 
fine hone, which has preſerved even the or- 
ganical texture of the wood, and highly re- 


markable for the evident traces of the gnaw- 


ing worms that attack the bottom of ſhips, 
piles, and other timbers, laid in water, and 
whoſe proper origin is from the Indian ſea, 


In the ſame ſandy, and ſometimes. ſlimy, 
depofitums, are interred the remains of the 
large animals of the Indies, thoſe bones of 
clephants, 


P 


+ 
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Tpheſe great bones, in ſome places feat- 
- tered, in others amaſſed in ſkeletons, and 
even in whole hecatombs, confidered in their 
natural ſite, was what chiefly convinced 
Mr. Pallas of the reality of a deluge that 
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- elephants; of rhinoceroſes, of monſtrous buf- 
' falos, which are frequently dug up in great 
numbers, and which are the admiration of 
the curious. In Siberia, where they have 
diſcovered along moſt of the rivers theſe re- 
mains of foreign animals, and even ivory, 


well preſerved, and in ſuch great abundance, 


that they make it an article of commerce: 
in Siberia is alſo the moſt modern bed of 


ſandy ſlime which inhumes them; and there 


is no place where theſe foreign relics are 
10 frequent as in the parts where the great 
chain, which prevails over all the Southern 
frontier of Siberia, ſhews - ſome depreſſion, 
or ſome conſiderable aperture. 


1 -$ 
3 
* 1 . 


had happened on our earth; of a cataſ- 
trophe, the probability of which, he con- 


, fetles, he could never conceive till he tra- 
. verſed theſe regions, and had ocular de- 
monſtration of every thing he could deſire, 


iN 
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in proof of that memorable event . An 
infinite number of theſe bones, laid in beds 
mixed with little calcined tellinz, bones of 
fiſhes, glaſſopetræ, wood charged with ocre, 
&c. proves ſufficiently that they have been 
tranſported by inundations. But the carcaſe 
of a rhinoceros to. found with the ſkin en- 
tire, the remains of the tendons, the liga- 
ments and cartilages, in the frozen lands 
near the banks of the Viloui, is another 
convincing proof that it muſt have been a 
moſt violent .and rapid inundation which 
formerly bore ſuch carcaſes towards theſe 
frozen climes, before corruption had time 
enough to deſtroy their ſofter parts. It 
were to be wiſhed, that ſome inquiſitive ob- 
ſerver would pervade the mountains that fill 
the ſpace between the rivers Indighirka and 
Kolyma ; where, according to the reports of 
the hunters, ſimilar carcaſes of elephants, 
and other gigantic animals, ſtill cloathed 
with their ſkins, are frequently ſeen. 

* See the paper printed in the xviith volume of tha 


New Commentaries of the Imperial Academy of Peterſ- 
burg. | 
+ The parts of which that are in the beſt ſtate of 
conſervation, Mr. Pallas depoſited in the cabinet of the | 
8 of Sciences at Peterſburg. 


AFTER 
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05 AFTER ent narrative of remarks made 
in Ruffia, apparently very important to the 
advancement of the natural hiſtory of our 
| globe, we may be permitted tranſiently to 
adventure the ſketch of an hypotheſis, tend- 
ing to explain the preſent ſtare we the ſurface 
of the earth, | 


pa then that the bien granitic 
chains have always formed iſlands at the 
ſorface of the waters; - and that the decom- 
poſition of the granite produced the firſt 
heaps 'of quartzy and ſpatic ſand, and the 
micaceous ſlime of which the free · ſtone and 
ſchiſts of the ancient chains are formed; the 
ſea then might have brought the light phlo- 
piſtic and ferruginous matters, produced from 
the diffolution of the numberleſs animals and 


vegetables it contains, and even the remains 


of ſuch bodies entire, towards the coaſts, 
there to form by filtering theſe principles in 
beds upon the granite, maſſes of pyrites, the 


locuſes of the . volcanos that afterwards 
1; ͤñ 6 - -- ſucceffively 
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F's 2 1 


ſacceſlively broke out in different parts of 

the globe. Theſe ancient volcanos, the very. 

veſtiges of which have perhaps been deftroy- Y 
ed by the revolution of ages without number, 


overturned the beds. already conſolidated by | * 


time, under which "their exploſions were 
made, variouſly changed through, | fut on or 
calcination (by the active violence of their. 
fires) the matters of theſe beds, and pro- "4 


duced the firſt mountains of the ſchiſtous. *. 


band, which partly correſponds with the beds 

of ſand and clay of the plains: as well! as 

thoſe calcareous mountains, the rock of which 

is ſolid, and for the moſt part without any 

traces of petrifactions, Hence, in ſome 

meaſure, we may conceive thoſe. cavities, 

channels, and cracks in different directions, 

to have been produced in the beds, filled i in 

ſucceeding ages by the infiltration of quartz, 

ſpats, clays, Phlogiſtic matters, Ke. that are 

every day explored under the. 1 names of 

maſſes, ſtriæ, or veins. Theſe operations of 

volcanos have continued in various * 

eſpecially in the proximity and at the, bo * 

tom of the ſea, exen to qur . 12 1 by 8 

them 955 N. 3 ds. have riſen from the - lu; 
| depth Tk 
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| depths of the ocean. It is probably theſe 
that piled up all the enormous alps of Eu- 
rope, formerly rocks of coral and banks of 
ſhells, as they are till found in the ſeas 
adapted to theſe productions, and whoſe 
clayey mud muſt always abound in pyrites. 
By theſe calcareous accumulations, and the 
clayey precipitation, which mechanically fil. 
tered itſelf lower down, the bottom of the 
ſea continually augmented ; the calcareous 
ſtrata roſe to different heights, varied in their 
material compoſition, according to the fitua- 
tions the moſt favourable to the production 
of the ſeveral kinds of theſe living beings; 
or carried in the direction of the currents 
which tranſported certain ſpecies to certain 
latitudes, in the manner we perceive them 
on every coaſt. The waves conſtantly brought 
light and ſmall bodies towards land. On 
the other hand, the lands produced upon the 
mountains, by the decompoſition of granite 
and other ſtones, as well as by the deſtruction 
of animals and plants, together with the ruins 
.. of rocks waſhed away by torrents, augmented | 
; the ſhores, and extended by degrees the li- 


mits of the ocean, which often ſome volcano 
forced 
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forced again to retire, by lifting up the bot- 
roms of the ſhores. But this diminution of 
the ſeas, joined to the probable conſumption | 
of the waters, would not have been ſufficient 
in millions of years for leaving dry the hori- 
Zontal marine beds; which we are aſtoniſned 
to find in our hills that abound in petrifac- 
tions, remote from any ſeas, and for giving 
our continents all their extenſion. There- 
fore, after a good extent of country, at the 
foot of the ancient chains, was already well 
ſtocked with animals, well covered with fo- 
reſts, there muſt have happened ſome con- 
vulſions of the globe, which, by. prodigious 
eruptions in the greateſt depths, of the ſeas, 
might have raiſed and driven the waves ſo 
as violently to deluge a great part of the 
countries already inhabited, and even moun- 
tains of no ſmall elevation; augmenting, at 
the ſame time, the continents by depoſing the 
matters mixed with its troubled waters; per- 
haps 'opening alſo immenſe caverns in the 
interior of the globe, which might ſwallow. 
down ua part of the ocean *, and abate its 


* See Hiſtoire de ' Academie de Paris, 1716, p. 14, 
& ſeqq. Buffon, Hiſtoire Nat. vol. I. p. 365, & ſeqq. 
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level nearly to that point which it has mT 
ſerved TN AT the ages « of the 1 25 of 
i; | 
. This os which is 0 no means novel, 
has appeared to ſome authors diſſonant to 
probability, from no other reaſon than be- 
cauſe they have joined it to a falſe ſuppo- 
tion, that the ſea muſt in the beginning have 
covered even the very higheſt mountains, 
which has been proved above to be i incom- 
patible with the actual ſtate of the primitive 
elevations. A maſs. of water neceffary to 
equal or to ſurpaſs ſuch heights over all the 
ſuface of the globe, certainly could not find 
ſpace enough for its content in the interior 
of this ſphere, even ſuppoſing it was all 
excavated. The ſea could never be able to 
cover any greater height than the calcareous 
hills of the plains, the higheſt of which can- 
not be eſtimated at more than an hundred 
perpendicular fathom above the actual level 
of the ſeas. All the calcareous Alps that 
exceed this height have doubtleſs been raiſed 
by the action of ſubterraneous eruptions. 


More 
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* Moreover, the ſea being at preſet ſo high 
upon our globe, it will not be againſt pro- 


bability to ſuppoſe i it at that | time ſwelled by 


enormous ſubmarine eruptions, in conjunc- 
tion perhaps, with other natural cauſes (as 
hurricanes, for example, and the combined 
effect of tides) ſwelled, to ſuch a degret as to 
roll. its waves above the higheſt lands at that 
time inhabited; which by their oppoſition 


might ſtill augment the violence of a fea in- 
cloſed betwixt them and the power that 


raiſed it. Do we not ſee the tide, whoſe 
mean height is nöt above fifteen feet, by the 
reſtriction of Streights, the dppofition of 
Continents, and other cauſes, riſe with ve- 
hemence to fifty,” to A hundred, and even to 


two hundred fert? Or, to conclude of great 


things from mall, have not the inhabitants 
of Petersburg ſeen the waters of their Neva, 


 firelled? in a few "hours * by Winds ! in a cer- 


tain direction, to the height of two' or three 


1s 16 


ells, deluge the .city, and produce miſchiefs 
furpeizit ng. fo for a Cauſe ſo Poor in compariſon 


2. at | Pads L N C44615 
* On the. sth. of "November, 1711, on. the iſt of 
November, 17265 on the 12th' of October, 752, Re. 


_ above at, on the Toth of September, I 777. 
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of the violence of the irritated ſea ? Have 
we not alſo recent examples of terrible inun- 


dations of the ocean, cauſed by earthquakes, 
at Peru and the latitudes of Kamtſchatka ? 


NM. ** jufteu _ judiciouſly ed, 
from the weeds and plants of the Indies im- 
printed in the ſtates of Eurape, that 'the in- 
undation which depoſed them in theſe beds 
muſt have come from the South, or the Indian 
ocean. The ſame direction is proved by the 
remains of terreſtrial animals, which live 
only between the tropics, heaped together 

even in the Arctic lands. If then there exiſt 
in the Indian ocean any indications of ſub- 
terranean cratera, cauſes of ſufficient energy 
for producing: ſuch a cataſtrophe ; if the 
traces of the deluge effectuated by theſe 
cauſes agree with the centrifugal direCtion of 


the ſeas driven from ſuch focus; then this 


point of our hypotheſis will acquire addi- 
tional ſtrength. But is any thing more known 
than the volcanos that abound in all the 
cluſters of iſlands in the Indies, from Africa 
to Japan, and the lands of the South Seas, 
and the veſtiges of others that are extinct ? 

2 N | Even 
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Even thoſe which ſtill ſubſiſt in thoſe lati- 
tudes, are the moſt powerful and the moſt 
furious of the univerſe. The generality of 
the naturaliſts that have diſcourſed on the 
phyſical geography of the earth, agree in 
confidering all theſe iſles as raiſed upon the 
immenſe vaults of one common furnace. The 
frſt eruption of theſe fires which lifted up 
the bottom of a very deep ſea, and which 
perhaps at one ſingle effort, or by ſhocks 
that cloſely ſucceeded each other, gave birth 
to the iſles of the Sound, the Moluccas, a 
part of the Philippines, and the lands of the 
Southern ocean, muſt drive on all fides a maſs 
of water that exceeds imagination; which, 
ſtriking againſt the barrier which the con- 
tinued chains of Afia and Europe oppoſed to 
it on the North, and impelled by new floods 
that ſucceeded, might have eauſed ſubver- 
ſions and breaches of enormous magnitude 
in the low countries of theſe continents, ſweep 
away the banks before them and the ſuperior 
ſtrata of the firſt lands, and, by ſurmounting 
the leſs elevated parts of the chain, which 
forms the middle of the continent, carry and 
* upon the oppoſite declivities theſe 

. ſpoils 
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Tpoils mixed with the matters with which the 
eruption had already charged the waters of 
the ſea, there inter withqut order the ruins 
of the trees, and the large animals that were 
comprehended in the deſolation, and form 
the tertiary mountains, above ſpoken of, and 
preſent new land to Siberia by theſe ſucceſ- 
ſive depoſitums; laſtly, by flowing from the 
ſide of the pole, with the whole maſs of 
waters which yet covered the plains, and 
which the diminution of the general level, 
by the caverns then open, muſt draw with it, 
cCompoſe inequalities, vallies, channels of 
river 8, lakes, and the great gulfs of the 
Northern ocean, deranging in its way the 
oldeſt beds, and ſtill carrying with it ſuffi- 
cient quantities of heterogeneous matter for 
filling up a part of the depths of the Northern 
*. and e the nan a its coaſts, - 
5 e the great — which waſh 
Afia on the South, as inroads made forcibly 
by the waves of the ſea, we ſhall give a more 
-plaufible account of them than if, with the 
count de Buffon *, we; ſhould: attribute ſome 


& * 1 


Dy * Hiſtoire Naturelle, tom, ii. p. I 14. & ſeqd· 
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of theſe breaches to the imperceptible effects 
of a conſtant motion of the ſeas from Eaſt to 
Weſt. At the ſame time we ſhall have the 
explanation of the other eruptions of the 
ſea, which mark the direction of our deluge, 
diverging from the common focus, placed 
above in the ſeas of India; as the ſea of 
Okhotſk and of Pengina, the gulf of Perſia, 
the Red Sea, the Mediterranean, with the 
Adriatic, and the Euxine, the Caſpian 
Sea, the Baltic, with the gulf of Bothnia, 
and the White Sea, which are the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the univerſe. Theſe cannot be 
attributed to this ſingle movement of the 
ocean, which never could have been able to 
act in ſo many and ſuch oppoſite directions. 
We here likewiſe ſee the probable origin of 
the great Southern Promontories af the con- 
tinents, and a reaſon why the ſoil of the 
Slope of Aſia to the South of its greateſt 
elevation, and that of America to the Eaſt of 
the Andes, is infinitely leſs than on the op- 
poſite eoaſts; the floods of the deluge hav- 


ing corroded theſe continents on their ap- 


proach; and tranſported the earth to augment 


with it the plains beyond the mountains. By 


B b 3 what 
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what miracle has Africa, which has no gulf 
on its eaſtern fide, remained exempt from 
this deſtructive effect of the ocean, if by 
this almoſt inſenſible movement it might have 
been affected by it to the degree the count 
de Buffon imagines ? Why ſhould not Africa 
have ſuffered from it, expoſed to it as ſhe is 
from her entire fituation in the torrid Zone, 
where the force of the general current is the 
greateſt? The latitudes which ſeem to this 
celebrated author-the wrecks of continents 
carried away by the ſea (even in America) 
may be with much greater reaſon called 
lands brought into being by the fire which 
glows at the bottom of theſe ſeas, and 
which perhaps has a communication through 
all the marine GY of the * ſea of the 
Indies. a | 


It muſt be then that Derves, of which 
almoſt all the antient people of Afia, we 
Chaldeans, the Perfians, the Indians, tbe 
Tibetans, and the Chineſe, have preſerved 
the tradition, and fix it, within a few years, 
at the epocha of the Mosaic Druek. 
Europe and the low lands of Aſia have ſince 

| un- 
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undergone conſiderable changes by other in- 
undations; ſome proceeding from fimilar 
ſubmarine eruptions, others owing to the 
ſudden effuſion of vaſt Mediterranean ſeas, as 
perhaps of that which at preſent bears fingly 
that name, and of the Euxine *, which left 

| at 


* The igea of the indefatigable Tournefort, and of 
the count de Buffon, on the antient ſtate of the Euxine - 
and its communication with the Caſpian Sea, is daily 
more and more confirmed by the obſervations of tra- 
vellers. The phoca, ſeveral ſorts of fiſh and marine 
ſhells, which the Caſpian Sea poſſeſſes in common with 
the Euxine, render this antient communication almoſt 
indubitable ; and theſe ſame circumſtances likewiſe prove 
that the lake Aral was formerly joined to the Caſpian 
Sea. Mr. Pallas, in the third volume of his travels, 
has traced the antient extent of this ſea over all the 
deſert of Aſtrakan and beyond the Yaik, by that ap- 
pearance of coaſts with which the high plains of Ruſſia 
border this deſert, by the ſtate and foſſile productions 
of this antient ſhore, and the dirty ſlime, mixed with 
calcined marine ſhells, which covers all the ſurface of 
the deſert itſelf. We find, in the deſcription of the 
Ukraine by Gilaume le Vaſſeur fieur de Beauplan, 
[a Rouen, 1660, quarto ed. p. 9.] a paſſage that attri- 
butes the ſame appearances to the plains of Boryſthenes. 
A modern traveller [Dr. R. Chandler, Travels in Afia 
Minor] thinks that the ſea formerly extended as far as 

Wy BS 4 | the 
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at the ſame time vaſt. ſlimy plains adry. 
Others, in ſhort, may be attributed to ir- 
ruptions of the ſea, and to the ſubmerſion of 
the low lands which were ſeparated from it 
by natural mounds. To ſay nothing of the 
ſmaller partial volcanos of no great depth; 
the effects produed by torrents and earth- 
quakes, the land gained from the ſea by 
means of winds, waters, vegetation, &c. 
which would render theſe obſervations too 
prolix, and be altogether unneceſſary, as ſuch 
particulars are to be found in ſeveral writers 
commonly . 

This hypotheſis, after all, which is no 
other than a compoſition from what ſeveral 


the ſources of the Mæander, and formed a gulf between 

the mountains of Meſſoghis and Tauris. Others have 
found recent traces of the ſea in the plains of Aſia Minor 
and Perſia, and upon the Danube at a great diſtance from 
the actual boundaries of the Euxine and Caſpian. The 
antient traditions about the ſubitaneous eruption of the 


| Euxine over the Propontis, which Tournefort has fup- 


ported by his obſervations, ſeem in all reſpects more plau- 


| {ible than the opinion which fuppoſes the antient ſtrait 


between the Caſpian Sea and the Euxine to haye been 
dried up 55 the accumulation of dime from the riv ers. 
great 
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great men have thought upon this ſubject, is 
not given as a ſyſtem exempt from every 
difficulty. But it may be advanced, that the 
variety af the means employed by Nature in 
forming and deranging the mountains, and 
changing the ſurface of the earth, is too evi- 
dent to be accounted for by any hypotheſis 
attached to one alone, or to. a ſmall number 
of theſe means. On the . contrary, by ad- 
Mitting all thoſe of which .we behold the 
indubitable traces on our globe, the monu- 
ments of the. cataſtrophes of which the hiſ- 
tories of men and the great code of Nature 
have preſerved us, we muſt approach the 
nearer to probability ; . the only point of per- 
fection to which we can attain in hypotheſes 
which are incapable of demonſtration. It 
appears evident, in a more eſpecial manner, 
that no cauſe, more natural than that ad- 
mitted in theſe obſervations, could be ima- 
gined, for accounting for the univerſal deluge, 
and the ſeveral leſs general inundations 
marked in the traditions of various nations. 
But this ſuppoſition is by no means adapted 
to flatter the luxurious tranquillity of king- 
doms and people eſtabliſhed on fertile plains, 
ſince 
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ſince the ſlender effects of ſubmarine volcanos 
in certain latitudes, the inſtances of which 
are handed down to us in the pages of hit- 
tory, and the ſad effects of which we ſtill 
behold, afford us a ſuggeſtion to dread more 
terrible and fatal to whole hemiſpheres at 
once. Happy then thoſe inhabitants of 
mountains, whom Nature ſeems at preſent to 
have treated ill by placing them among the 
rocks of Alps. They will be the new nur- 
ſeries of the human race, and, conquerors 
without carnage, the plains now waſhed by 
the waves wit become their domain. 


But it is in a manner impoſſible to take 
leave of this aweful ſubje& without endea- 
vouring to turn 1t to a {till more important 
account. 


THEY ſay, that a few days before the 
deſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem, a 
voice was heard from the receſſes of the Holy 


of Holies. LET vs cuir THE PLACE! LET 


US QUIT THE PLACE! The ſame exhortation 
ariſes here; not on ſo ſmall a motive as the 


ruin of a temple, but the diſſolution of a 
world. 
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world. Ves; from the boſom of this crumb- 
ling world, from the collifion of clattering 
elements we hear a voice calling out, Let 
US QUIT THE PLACE! LET US RUN FROM 
THIS WORLD ! Let us give our hopes a more 
ſolid foundation than a vaniſhing earth and 
periſhing matter. Let us fix them to the rock 
of ages, whoſe foundations are the everlaſt- 
ing hills. And then, —let the heavens paſs 
away with a great noiſe, —let the elements 
melt with fervent heat, — let the earth alſo 
and the works that are therein be burned up, 
—let the univerſe periſh, let Nature periſh, 
Sour felieity is above all cataſtrophes ! 
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* * Tn the Tiny Vea, the firſt plate repre- 


Leid a Samoyede repaſt: the method of killing the 


rein · deer, whoſe bones they eat quite raw; and their 
manner of hunting the wild deer, for forcing them to 
come within reach of the hunters that lie in ambuſh. 
The other plate repreſents an Oriental Iſlander fitting 
in his cave, cloathed with the ſkins of the ſea- dog, and 
covered with a wooden hat in! ſhape of a duck's bill. 
In the * is one of the iſlands, with a volcano 
upon it. 

In the Firſt Volume, the * vlate f. is a Tſchouvaſhe 
Funeral, and ſhould be placed oppoſite to p. 102. 


yY 
all. a. 
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